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PREFACE. 



jHIaVING had the honour^ a few years ago, 
to give public le&ures on Englifli Pronuncia^ 
tion at the Univerfity of Oxford, I was fome 
time afterwards invited by feveral of the Heads 
of Houfes to give private leAures on the Art of 
Reading, in their ref^dtive CoUegi^s. So flat« 
tering an invitation made me extremely anxious 
to preferve the favourable impreffion I had made, 
and this put me upon throwing the inftrudtion 
I had to convey into fo^lething that had the 
appearance^ of a fyflem. Thofe only who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the fubjei^, can 
conceive' the labour and perplexity in which 
this talk engaged me : It was not a florid ha- 
rangue on the advantages of good Reading that 
was exp^ed frcmi me, but fome plain praAical 
mles in a fcholaftic and methodical form^ that* 
would convey real and ufeful inHrui^ion. 
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, This led..tpe to, ajdiftin<flipn ^f the yoice^, 
which, though often mentioned by muficians, 
has been but little noticed by teachers of Read- 
ing;* which is that diftindion of the voice in- 

* In* the iirft cdititin of^ this, work I cxpr^flcd >myfelf with 
a fcrupuloua caution, refpefting-this diftin^ion of voice ; be^ 
caufe, in a grammar written a century ago by Charles Butler, 
of Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, I found a diredion for reading 
the queftion beginning with the verb, not only in a higher tone, 
but with a difiPerent turii of the voice from the other queftion ; 
and in a grammar by Mr. Perry, of Scotland, about thirty years 
ago, I found the fame diftinftion of voice in the fame cafe : 
and, except in thefe two authors, I never met with this iKf«» 
tin(4ion in riding till the laft edition of ijiifield's ^peak€r j 
where, . f h- Rule VII. of the Etky on Elocution, 'inftead of tlvc 
o|d dltc&.i(Xkf^jfcguire^£fj^ variety of Paufej md Cadence^ \^ 
found Acquire ajuji vorUty of Pauff and Jnflexion ; and thougl^ 
in the qld Rule there was nc^t a fiiigle word about ip flexion of 
the voice, in 'the new one I foUnd the inflexions of the vorce di- 
vided irito twT> kinds ; the one conveying the idea of continua- 
tion, the other .'tif^Complet-ian ; the former of which is called' 
the fufpe^dingj[ ^-he latter the ojofiug paufc ;-^though, in a few. 
lines after, we fipd what is. called the glofing paufe, is often ap- 
plicable tQ noembers, when the fenfe is fufpended. In thefe new. 
dIreSibnsi tob| I found' the queftion diftinguiihed into two 
t1nds,''and the fufpendJng-and-the clofing paUfe applied , re-r- 
fj[>6^v^yto each, i could nat help congratulating my felf, th^t 
grtdpflripe 1, h%d ^ibliihe^/o nwnyjears before, began to be. 
>adopte4 by fo judicious .a wp'ter as Mr. Ei>lield. But, when I 
fpund it had not only been adopted, but acknowledged, by 
Mr. Murray, the Author *of the beft Grammar and Sele6lioa 
of Lefions for Reading m tlie Englifii Language, -I-found my-. 
felf fully -oampenfated for the misfoirtune of nOt j>dng noticed 
by the Amhor pf ^hc ^{aken ^ 
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to the upward and downward Hide, into which 
ail fpeaking founds may be refolved : The mo- 
ment I admitted this diflindion, I found I had 
poflcffion of the quality of the voice I wanted ; 
for though thefe Aides or inflexions were indefi^ 
niteas to their quantity or duration, they were 
ftill eflentially diftindl, and were .never con- 
vertible into each other; whereas all the other 
diftindions were relative ; and what was high 
and loud in one cafe, might be foft and low in 
another. Accordingly I found,, upon purfuing 
this diftinftion, that, provided the proper Aide 
was preferved on that word which the fenfe and 
harmony required, the other diftindtions of the 
voice were more eafily attained; and if they 
were not, the pronunciation was infinitely lefs 
injured, than if every other diftindtion of the 
voice had been preferved, and this fingle one 
ncglefted. Here then commenced my fyftem ; 
infinite were the difficulties and obfcurities that 
impeded my progrefs at firft ; but perfeverance^ 
and, perhaps, enthufiafm, at lafl brought it to 
a period. 

Without any breach of modefty, it may be 
afferted, that the general idea is new, curious, 
and important : and, without any falfe humi-^ 
lity, I am ready to allow, that the manner of 
treating it has too many faults and imperfec- 
tions, Befides thofe incorrednelTes which are 
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itffep&fable fr<mi the novelty and diffici^Ity Qf 
•the fabjeft, it partakes of that hafte, that inter- 
ruption» and ii^ant of iiniihing^ which mv& n^-r 
ceiTarily arife fi^om a conftant and laboriou:^ 
attendance on pupils ; for^ chough nothing bur 
long praAice in adual teaching could have en^ 
abled me to conilruifl fuch a fyftemj it retailed 
the leifure and liberty of independence m pro- 
diKre it to the belt advanti^e. 
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SECOND EDITION. 



When the firft Edition of this Work was publilhcd, 
J confidered the human voices as divifible into two in* 
flexions only. Some time after, upon re-confidcring the 
fubjeft more maturely, { found there were certain turns 
of voice which I could not diftinSly clafs with either of 
thcfe two inflexions. This difcoyery mortified me ex« 
ceedingly . I feared my whole labour was loft, and that 
I bad been fatiguing myfelf with a diftindtion which 
exifted no where but in my imagination. ^ None but 
thofe who have been fyftem makers, qan judge of the re- 
gret and difappointment which this apprehenfion occa- 
fioned, |t did not, however, continue lt>ng. The fame 
trial of the voice which alFured me of the two oppofite in-^ 
^exions, the rifing and fallingi^ foon convinced me that 
thofe inflexions which I.could not reduce to either of thefe 
two, were nejthef more nor lefs than two combinations of 
them : and th^t they were real circumflexes ; the one be- 
ginning with the riHng inflexion, and ending with the fall- 
ing upon the fame fyllable ; and the other beginning with 
the falling, and ending with the rifing on the fame fyllable. 
^his relieved me from my anxiety ; and I confidered the 
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difcovcry of fo much importance, that I immediately pub- 
liftc^d a fmall pamphlet, called The Melody of Speaking 
Delineated; in which I explained it as well as I was able 
by writing, but referred the reader to fonie paffages where 
he could fcarcely fail to adopt it upon certain words, and 
perceive the juftnefs of the diftinftion. I was confirmed 
in my opinion by refledling that a priori^ and independently 
on adual practice, thefe modifications of the human voice 
muft neceflarily exift. Firft, if there was no turn or in- 
flexion of the voice, it muft continue in a monotone. Se- 
condly, if the voice was inflefted, it muft be either up- 
wards or downwards, and fo produce either the rifmg.or 
falling inflexion. Thirdly, if thefe two were united on 
the fame fyllable, it could only be by beginning with the 
rifing, and ending with the'falling inflexion, or vice verfa; 
as any other mixture of thefe oppofite inflexions was im- 
poflTible. A thorough conviftion of the truth of this diftinc- 
tlon, gave me a confidence' which nothing could fhake. I 
exemplified it, viva voce^ to many of my critical friends, 
who uniformly agreed with me : and this enabled me to 
conceive ^nd demonftrate the Greek and Latin circumflex, 
(fo often mentioned, and fo totally unintelligible to the 
moderns), but occafioned not a little furprife (fince it is 
as eafy to conceive that the voice may fall and rife upon 
the fame fyllable, as that it may rife and fall) why the an- 
cients had the latter circumflex, and not the former. Some 
probable conjeftures refpe^ling this point, as well as 'the 
nature of accent, ancient and modern, may be feen at the 
end of a Work lately publifhed, called A Key to the Claf^ 
Jical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 
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PREMONITIOK 



TO 



THE READER* 



It may not, perhaps, be improper to. inform 
the Reader^ that if he wifhes fully to underfiand 
the following Work, he muft firft apply him- 
felf clofely to the acquiring of a juft idea of 
the two radical diftindions of the Voice into 
the Riling and Falling Inflexion, as explained. 
Part I. p. 74 and 76, and Part II. p. 186. If, 
however, after all his labour, the Author fhoujd 
not have been able to convey an idea of. thcfe 
two diftindions of Voice upon paper, he flat- 
ters himfelf that thofe parts of the Work, which 
do not depend upon thefe diftindions, are fuf- 
ficiently new and ufeful to reward the time and, 
pains of a perufal. 
3 



INTRODUCTIOK 



T? LOCUTION, in the modern fenfe of the 
J^ word, fecms to fignify that pronunciation 
which is given to words when they are arranged 
into fentences and form difcourfe- 

Pronunciation, in its largeft fenfe, may fignify 
the utterance of words, either taken feparately, 
or in connexion with each other $ but the pro* 
nunciation of words^ conne&ed into a fentence, 
feems very properly fpecified by elocution - 

Elocution, therefore, according to this defi- 
nition of it, may have elements or principles 
diflind from thofe of pronunciation in its moft 
limited fenfe ; and we may confider the elements 
of elocution, not as thofe principles which con- 
ftitute the utterance of fingle words, but as 
thofe which form the juft enunciation of words 
in dependence on each other for fenfe: at this 
point the prefent work commences* The deli- 
very of words formed into fentences, and thefe 
fentences formed into difcourfe, is the objedt 
of it; and as reading is a corred: and beautiful 
pidlure of fpeaking ; fpeaking, it is prefumed, 
cannot be more fuccefsfuUy taught, than by 
referring us to fuch rules as inftrudl us in thie 
art of i^eading. 
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The art of reading is that fyftem of rules, 
which teaches us to pronounce written compo- 
fition with juftnefs, energy, variety, and eafe. 
Agreeably to this definition, reading may be 
confidercd as that fpecies of delivery, which 
not only exprcfles the fenfe of an author; fo as 
barely to be undcrftood, but which, at the 
fame time, gives it all that force, beauty, and 
variety, of which it is fufceptible : the firft 
of thefe confiderations belongs to grammar, 
and the laft to rhetoric. 

The fenfe of an author being the iirft objed 
of reading, it will be neceflkry to inquire into 
thofe divifions and fubdivifions of a fentence 
which are employed to fix and afcertaiti its 
meaning : this leads us to a confideration of 
the dodrine of pundluation. 

Punduation may be confidered in two dijfFe* 
rent lights ; firft, as it clears and preferves the 
fenfe of a fentence, by combining thofe word* 
together which are united in fenfe, and fepara- 
ting thofe that are diftind ; and fecondly, as 
it direAs to fuch paufes, elevations, and de- 
prcflions of the voice, as not only mark the 
fenfe of the fentence more precifely, but give it 
a variety and beauty which recommend it to 
the ear; for in fpeaking, as in other arts, the 
ufeful and the agreeable are almoft always found 
to coincide ; and every real qmbellifhment pro- 
motes and perfeds the principal defign. 

In order, therefore, to have as clear an idea, 
of pundluation as poffible, it will be necclTary 
to confider it as related to grammar and rhetoric 
diftindtly. It will not be cafy to fay any thing 
new on punctuation, as it relates to grammar; 
but it will not be difficult to ihoW| what per- 
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plcxity it is involved in when reduced to enun- 
ciation ; and how neceiTary it is to underftand 
diftindlly the rhetorical as well as grammatical 
divifion of a fcntence, if we would wilh to 
arrive at prccifion and accuracy in reading and 
fp^aking t this will fo evidently appear in the 
courfe of this effay,' as to make it needlefs to* 
infift faitheron it here; and as the bafis of rhe- 

• toric and oratory is grammar^ it will be abfo^ 
lutely necclfary to confider punftuation as it re- 
lates precifely to the fenfe, before it is viewed 
as it relates to the force, beauty and harmon/ 
of language. 

But the bufinefs of this effay is not fo much to 
conftrud: ^ new fyftem of punduation, as to en- 
deavour to make the beft ufc of that which is 
already eftablifhed ; an attempt to reduce the 
whole dodrine of rhetorical punftuation to a 
lew plain fimple principles, which may enable 
the reader, in fome meafure, to point for him- 
felf : fo^ this purpofe, it will, in the firft place, 

.^be nece^ary to exhibit a general idea of the 
pundluation in ufe, that we may be better ena- 
bled to fee how far it will affift us in the prac- 
tice of pronunciation, and where we muft have 
rccourfe toprinciples more permanent and ifyftc- 
maticaL 
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A general idea of the common doSrine of 
Punliuation. 

^OME grammarians define pun^Stuatipn to be 
the art of marking in writing the feveral paufes, 
or refts, between fentcnces, and the parts of fen- 
tences, according to their proper quantity or 
proportion, as they are expreffed in a juft and 
accurate pronunciation. Others, as Sir James 
Burrow and Dr, Bowles, befides confidering 
the points as marks of reft and paufes, fup- 
pofe them to be hints for a different modulation 
of voice, or rules for regulating the accent of 
the voice, in reading ; but whether this mo« 
dulation of the voice relates to all the points, 
or to the interrogation, exclamation and paren- 
thefisonly, we are not informed. Grammarians 
are pretty generally agreed in diftinguifhing the' 
paufes into 



The period 
The colon 
The femicolon 
The comma 



1 f: 

> marked thus < ' 

J l: 



and thofe paufes which are accompanied withatj 
alteration in the tone of the voice, into 

The iaterrogationi f ? 

The exclamation V marked thus < ! 
The parenthefis J \i) 

The period is fuppofcd to be a paufc daoble 
the time of the colon ; the colon, double, the 
femicolon; and the femicolon, double that o€ 
.the comma, or fmalleft paufe : the interroga- 
tion and exclamation points are i^id to be in- 
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definite as to their quantity of time» and to mark 
an elevation of voice ; and the parenthelis, to 
mark a moderate depreflion of the voice, with 
a paufe greater than a comma. 

A fimple fentence, that is, a fentence having 
but one fubjedl, or nominative^ and one finite^ 
verb, admits of no paufe. Thus in the follow- 
ing (entence : The paffionfor praife produces ex-* 
cellent effeSis in women of Jenfe. The paffionfor 
praife is the fubjedt, or nominative cafe to the 
verb produces s and excellent effects in women of 
fenfcy is the objeft or accufative cafe, with its 
concomitant circumftances or adjunds of fpe- 
cification, as Dr. Lowth very properly terms 
them ; and this fentence, fays the learned bifhop^ 
admits of no paufe between any of its parts 5 
but when a new verb is added to the fentence, 
as in the following : T!be pajjion for praife^ which 
is fo very vehement in the fair fex^ produces exceU 
lent effeSfs in zvomen of fenfe. Here a new verb 
is introduced, accompanied with adjun(2s of its 
own, and the fubjedl is repeated by the relative 
pronoun z^hicb : it now becomes a compounded 
fentence, made up of two fimple fentences, one 
of which is infertcd in the middle of the other; 
it muft, therefore, be diftinguifhed into its com- 
ponent parts by a point placed on each fide of 
the additional fentence. 

In every fentence, therefore, as many fubjefts, 
or as many finite verbs, as there are, either 
exprefled or implied, fo manydiftindlions there 
may be : as. My hopes, fears, joys, pains ^ all cen-- 
terinyou. The cafe is the fame when feveral 
adjundls affedt the fubjedt of the verb: as, A 
goody wife, learned man is an ornament to the com^ 
monwealth i or, when feveral adverbs, or ad- 
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yerbial circumftances, afFeft the verb : as. He 
behaved bimfelf mpdejlly^ prudently y virtuoujiy. 
For as many fuch adjundls as there are, fo nnftiny 
fcveral members does the fentence c6ntaih ; and 
thcfe arc to be diftinguifhed from each other, 
as much as feveral fubjefts or finite verbs. The 
reafon of this is, that as many fubjedts, finite 
verbs, or adjuncfls as there are in a fentence, fo 
mdny diftinft fentcnces are adtually implied • as 
the firft example is equivalent to, My hopes all 
center in youy my fears all center in yoUj. &c. 
The fecond example is equivalent to, A good 
man is an ornament to the co7nmonwealthy a tmje 
man is an ornament to the commonwealth ^ &c. 
The third exatmple is equivalent to. He beha^ 
ved himjelf modejlly y he behaved himjelf prudently ^ 
&CC. ; and thefe implied fentences are all to be 
diftinguifhed by a comma. 

The exception to this rule is, where thefe 
fubjefts or adjuncts are united by a conjun6tion : 
as, The imagination and the judgment do not ahvays 
agree ; and, A man never becomes learned zvithout 
Jiudying conjlantly and methodically. In thefe cafes 
the comma between the fubjeds and adjund:;^ are 
omitted. 

There are fomc other kinds of fentencte, 
which, though feemingly fimple, are neverthe- 
lefs of the compound kind, and really con- 
tain feveral fubjedls, verbs, or adjundls. Thus 
in the fentences containing what is called the 
ablative abfolute : as, FhyJicianSy the difeaje once 
difcoveredy think the cure half zvrought j where 
the words difeafe once difcoveredy are equiva- 
lent to, ivben the caufe of the difeafe is dif covered. 
—So in thofe fentences where nouns are added 
by appofition : is, The Scots, a hardy people, en^ 
I * 
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durei it alL So alfo in thofe where vocative 
cafes occur : as> nis^ my friend^ you muft allow 
me. The firft of thcfe examples is equivalent 
to, T^he Scots endured it ally and ^he Scots, who 
are a hardy people, endured it all : and the laft ^to. 
This you muft allow me, and this my friend muft al^ 
low me. 

When a fentcnce can be divided into two or 
more members, which members are again divi- 
fible into members more fimpic, the former 
are to be feparated by a femicolon. 

EXAMPLE. 

But a$ this paffion for admiration^ when it works according 
to reafon, improves the beautiful part of our fpecies in eveiy 
thing that is laudable ; {o nothing is more deftrudive to them, 
when it is governed by vanity and folly. 

When a fentence can be divided into two 
parts, each of which parts are again divifible by 
femicolons, the former are to 'be feparated by a 
colon. 

EXAMPLES. 

As we cannot difcern the (hadow moving along the dial-plate, 
fo the advances we make in knowledge are only perceive! by 
the diftance gone over. 

Here the two members, being both fimpie, 
are only feparated by a comma. 

. As we perceive the (hadow to have moved, but did not per* 
ceive it moving ; fo our advances in learning, as they confift 
of fuch minute fteps, are only perceivable by the diftance. 

Here the fentence being divided into two 
equal parts, and thofe compounded, fince they 
include others, we feparate the former by a fe- 
micolon, aind the latter by commas. 

As we perceive the Ihadow to have moved along the (fial, but 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grafs has 
grown, though nobody ever faw it grow : fo the advances we 
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tnakt in knowledge, as they cpn^ of fuch minote Iteps^ are 
only perceivable by the diftance. 

Here the advancement in knowledge is com- 
pared to t:he motion of a fhadow, and the 
growth of graf§ ; which comparifon divides the 
fentence into two principal parts : but fince 
what is faid of the movement of the Ihadow, and 
of the growth of grafs, likewife contains two 
fimple members, they are to be feparated by a 
femicolon ; confequently, a higher pointing is 
required, to feparate them from the other part 
of the fentence, which' they are oppofed to : 
and this is a colon. 

When a member of a fentence forms com- 
plete fenfe, and does not excite expedtation of 
what follows ,• though.it confift but of afimple 
member, it may be marked with a colon. 

EXAMPLES. 

The difcourfe cpnfifted of two parts : in the firft was fhown the 
neceffity of fighting ; in the fecond, the advantages that would 
arife from it. 

The Auguftan age was fo eminent for good poeis, that they 
haveferved as models to all others : yet it did not produce any 
good tragic poets. 

When a fentence is fo far pcrfe<5lly finifhed, 
as not to be conne^^^ed in conftrud:ion \yith the 
following fentence, it is marked with a period. 

This is the moft concife and comprehenfive 
view I could poflibly colled from the feveral 
authors, who have written on this fubjed. But 
it may be obferved, that thefe rules, though 
fufficient to prevent confufion in writing, are 
very inadequate to the purpofes of juft and ac- 
curate pronouncing ; as it is certain that a juft, 
a forcible, and eafy pronunciation, will oblige 
a judicious reader to paufe much more fre- 
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quently^ than the moft correal: and accurate 
writers or printers give him leave : but I muft 
again obfervej that when I contend for the pro- 
priety, and even neceifity, of paufing, where we 
find no points in wnting or printings I do not 
mean to difturb the prefent pracflice of punc- 
tuation : I wifli only to afford fuch aids to pro- 
nunciation as are adtuaily made ufe of by the 
beft readers and fpeakers^ and fuch as we muft 
ufe in reading and fpeaking in public, if we 
would wifh to pronounce with juftnefs, energy^ 
and eafe. 
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An Inttoin&iaii to the Theery of Rbetofieal 
PunBuation. 

JLIr. L6WTH has, with great plainnefi and pre- 
cifioh, drawn the line which bounds the ufe of 
thfe comma upbh paper, by tcUing us, that every 
fimple fentience, or that fentencc which ha$ 
But one fubje<St and one finite verb, cannot haw 
any of its adjunAs, or imperfeft phrafes, fepa- 
rated by a point. This he illuftrates by a fen- 
tence, where the fubjedl and the verb are accom- 
panied by as many adjuncfls as they commonly 
are ; but no provifion is made for fuch phrafes as 
extend to tv(ice the length, and yet continue 
perfedlly fimple. — "The pajjionfor praife produces 
excellent effects in women offenfey — is a fentencc 
of fo moderate a fize, as may be pronounced 
even with folemnity and energy, by moft people, 
without once taking breath ; but if we amplify 
thefe adjundls that accompany the nominative 
cafe and the verb in fuch a manner as is fre- 
quently to be met with, at Icafl: in incorredl 
compofition, we fliall find it impoffiblc to pro- 
nounce the fentence with force and eafe, without 
fome interval for refpiration; — for inftance, if 
we had the following fentence to read — A violent 
pajjionfor univerjal' admiration produces the moft 
ridiculous circumftances in the general behaviour of 
women of the moft .excellent underftandings. — If, I 
fay, we had this fentence to read, how could 
we poflibly pronounce it with force and eafe, 
without once fetching breath ? — and yet, ac- 
cording to the fl:ridl<fl: laws of grammar, no 
paufe is to be admitted ; for this latter fen- 
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tence, though almoft three times as long, is as 
perfedlly fimple as the former. , 

The neceflity of taking breath, in fome of 
thefe longer fimple fcntences, has obliged the 
moft accurate and metaphyfical inquirers into 
pundluation to admit of the moft vague and 
indeterminate rules. — The moft fubtile among 
the French writers * on this fubjed, after giv- 
ing a thoufand fine-fpun reafons for placing 
the points with juftnefs and precifion, admits 
of placing a comma in a fimple fentence— » 
** ^and les propojitions font trop longues pour 
*' itre inoncies de Juite avec aifance.** And one 
of our beft Englilh critics tells us, that the 
difference between the colon and the femicolon 
has a dependence on fomething that influences 
all the points, and fways the whole dodtrine of 
pundtuation, which is, the length and fliortnefs 
of the members and periods; for when the 
phrafes are long, he fays, we point higher than 
when they are ftiort. 

This confeflion is a fure proof, that the rules 
of thcfifif grammarians did not reach all cafes ; 
and that, in fpeaking, they often found them-i 
felves obliged to paufe where they did not dare 
to infert a paufe in writing, for fear of breaking 
the grammatical connedion of the words : a fear, 
as will be fecn hereafter, which arofe from a fu- 
perficial knowledge of the principles of rhe- 
torical pronunciation. 

But as a proof that the (horteft fentences are 
not always to be pronounced fo as to prefervc 
a perfe(5t equality of time between every word, 
and, confequently, that fome words admit of 
longer intervals than others ; we need only pro- 

• Beauzee Grammaire Gcnerale. 
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nouncc a fliort fimple fentencc in the different 
ways we did the long one. 

Thus if we fay — The pajfion for praife, produ^ 
CCS excellent effe£fsy in women of Jenfe. — Here, I 
fay, if we make a ftiort paufe aE praife^ and ef^ 
fe5lSy we do not perceive the leafl: impropriety i 
but if we repeat the fame fentence, and make 
the fame paufes at produces and /», we fhall fbon 
difcover an eflential difference. — For example : 
The paffion for praife producesy excellent effe£ls 
in^ women of fen/e.-r-^^rc, by uiing the fame 
paufe between different words, the fenfe is ma- 
terially affeded; which evidently fhews how 
neceffary it is to good reading and fpeaking, to 
paufe only between fuch words as admit of being 
feparated ; and that it is not fo much the num- 
ber as the pofition of the paufes that affedls the 
fenfe of a fentence. 

And here a queftion naturally arifes, fince it 
is of fo much confequence to the fenfe of a fen- 
tence where we admit a paufe, what are the 
parts of fpeech which allow a paufe between 
them, and what are thofe which do not ? To 
which' it may be anfwered, that the comma, or, 
what is equivalent to it in reading, a (hort 
paufe, may be fo frequently admitted between 
words in a grammatical connedlion, that it will 
be much eafier to fay where it cannot intervene, 
than where it can. — The only words which feem 
too intimately conneded to admit a paufe, are 
— the article and ihtfubjlantiyey ihtfubjiantive 
and the adjeSlive in their natural order, and the 
.prcpnftion and the noun it governs ; every other 
combination of words, when forming finiple 
fentencesof confiderable length, feemsdivifibte, 
if occafion require. — That a fubftantive in the 
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nominative cafe may be feparated from the verb 
it governs^ will be readily admitted^ if we con-r 
fider with how many adjunds, or modifying 
words, it may be conncAed ; and, confequently, 
how difficult it will be to carry the voice on to 
the verb with force, and to continue this forjce 
till the objedive cafe with all its adjiindls and 
concomitants are pronounced : this will appear 
evidently from the amplified fentence already 
produced j whichi though not a very common^ 
is a very poffible example ; and rules founded 
on the reafon of a thing, mull either fuit all 
cafes pr none* 

Whatever, therefore, may be the integrity of 
grammatical connexion to the eye, certain it is 
that the ear perceives neither obftrudion nor ob<* 
fcurity in a paufe between the nominative cafe 
and the verb, when the nominative is compofed 
of fuch words as are lefs feparable. Nay, we 
find the fubftantive verb, by the moft fcrupu- 
lous grammarians, confiantly feparated from its 
preceding noun by a comma, whenevci^the noun 
is joined to any confiderable number of lefs fe- 
parable words. 

IXAMPXES. 

One great ufe of prepofitions in Engliih, is to exprefs fhofe* 
relations, which, in fome languages, are cMefiy marked by ca* 
fes. Dr. Lo*wth*s Grammar* 

A colon, or member, is a chief conftrodive part, or greater 
divifion of a fei^tence. liitf^ 

The very notion of any duration's being paft, implies that 
it was once prefeht ; for the idea of being once prefent, is ac 
tually included in the idea of its being paft. 

SpeSator, No. 590, 

This pundluation of the fubftantive verb runs 
through our whole typography ; and fufficiently 
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fhews the divifion which the car invariable 
makes, when delivery requires a diftinft and 
forcible pronunciation : for not the fmalleft 
teafon can be given, wny this verb fliould ht 
feparated from its noun, that will not be equally- 
applicable to every other verb in the language* 

The general reluftance, however, at admit- 
ting a paufe to the eye, between the nomina- 
tive cafe and the verb, is not without a founda- 
tion in reafon. The paufes of diftincflion be- 
tween the parts of a complex nominative cafe^ 
leem fpecifically different from the paufe be- 
tween the nominative cafe and the verb : that 
the fame paufe, therefore, to the eye (hould be 
lifed between both, feems repugnant to a feel- 
ing of the different kind of conneftionthatfiib- 
fifts between parts which are only occafionally 
united, and thofe which are neceffarily united; 
thus in the following fentence : Riches, pleafure^ 
and health become evils to the generality of man^ 
kind. 

There are few readers who would not make a 
longer paufe between the nominative health znd 
the verb become, than between riches and plea^ 
Jure, or pleafure and health ; and yet there arc 
few writers, or printers, who would not infert 
a paufe after the two firft words, and omit it - 
after the third. This general praftice can arife 
from nothing but the perception of the differ- 
ence there is between thofe parts that compofer 
the nominative plural, and thofe parts which 
compofe the nominative and the verb 5 and 
ratlier than confound this difference, we choofe 
to omit the paufe in writing, though we ufc 
it in fpeaking : till, therefore, we have a point, 
which, like one of the Hebrew points, at the 
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fiiraeUme. that it marks a diftin&ion between 
parts^ marks a neceffary connci^kMi between 
them alfo, we muft be contented to let thia 
u£eful and diftibguifliing paufe in reading and 
fpeakinggo unmarked in writing and printing. 
if we inquire into the difference between thie 
parts of the nominative^ and the nominative 
itfelf as part of the fentence, we fhall find that 
the former .are only parts of a part, and that the 
latter is z part of a whole ; or, in other words, 
the fonner are parts of a fuperlor part, and the 
latter is the fuperior part itfelf; which part, 
as it confifts of feveral parts, muft, in order to 
fliow that thefe parts form only one part, be ter- 
minated by a paufe, longer than what is given ta 
the parts of which it is compofed ; but as fuch 
a paufe can only be marked by a femicolon, 
and as a femicolon is often a mark of disjunct 
tion, it would be highly improper to place it 
between words fo intimately conneded as the 
nominative and the verb ; for as thefe words, 
except fometimes on account of emphafis, ad- 
mfit of no feparation by a paufe, when the no-* 
minative does not confift of parts, fo, unlefs 
we had a paufe, which would fhew this union 
of each part with the other, without a difunion 
of the whole number of parts from what follows, 
• we had better, perhaps, let this chafm in punc- 
tuation ftand unfilled. Where the parts are 
evidently diftinft, as in fentences conftrudled 
on conjundions, however ftiort.the parts may 
be, there fecms no impropriety in placing a long 
paufe : thus, in the proverbial fentence. As the 
day lengthens the cold Jirengthens : we may place 
a comma, and even a femicolon, at lengthens, 
without appearingto injure the fenfe; but if 
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we were to place the fame points between the 
nominative and the verb in the following fea- 
tence. The lengthening day is followed by the 
ftrengtbening eold^ we fliould feel an impropriety 
at placing even a comma at day^ though we 
ihould not perceive the leaft at a^ually paufing 
as long between the parts of this, as between 
thofe of the former fentence. The only method, 
therefore, of marking this neceflary paufe to 
the ear, without hurting the connedtion between 
thefe parts of a fentence to the eye, would be 
to adopt the hyphen ; this always fliews a ne- 
ceflary connexion of fenfe, and at the fame time 
a clear diftinAion of parts different from the 
diftind:ion and connexion exhibited by the 
comma ; and this feems the point wanting to 
render our punAuation much more definite and 
complete. 

A want of this diftindlive, and at the fame 
time connec9:ive mark, has made many writers, 
particularly thofe who have exprelfed them- 
fclves with more than common delicacy and 
precifion, adopt a dafh between parts intimately 
connefted, to Ihew the fenfe is to be continued, 
and the paufe lengthened at the fame time. 
Sterne is the moft remarkable for the ufe of 
this daih ; and it muft be owned, that in him 
it often conveys infinite meaning: but where 
ufed too often, as in thofe fwarms of modern 
writers of novels, who affedl to write like Sterne^ 
or where ufed improperly, and when the com^ 
mon points would give more precifion to the 
fenfe, as we fometimes find even in Sterne him- 
felf; in this cafe, I fay, it may be reckoned 
among one of the greateft abufes of modern 
orthography. 
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^ Stcrne*s dalhing may be called a fpccies of 

- rhetorical punftuation; but the dafli may and 

ought to be ufed grammatically^ when there is 

. fuch an order of the words as to induce the 
reader to run the fenfe of one meml^er into 
another, from which it ought to be fcparated. 
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After the Prince of Orange had got pofleffign of the govern- 
ment of England — Scotland and Ireland remained ftill to be fet- 
tied. Macpherfm*s Hiftory of England, 

The punduation of the eye, and that of the 
car, being thus at variance, and the latter being 
the principal objecSt of this cflay, it may not 
be ufelefs to attempt to give a gerferal id?a of the 
principles of that punduation which really 
exifts in corred and elegant fpeaking, but 
which has hitherto been left entirely to the tafte 
and judgment of the reader. 
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Theory of Rhetorical TunEiuation. . 

T may be obferved, that paufing is regulated 
by two circumftances; one is, conveying ideas 
diftindtly, by feparating fuch as are diftind, 
and uniting fuch as are aflbciated ; the other is^^ 
forming the words that convey thefe ideas intq^ 
fuch clafTes, or portions, as ipay be forcibly 
and eafily pronounced : for thfS reafofti when 
the words, from their fignification, require to 
be diftinitfy pointed out, that is, to convey ob- 
- je6ts diftinguiflied from each other, ho^Tever 
frequent and numerous the paufes mfty^ be, 
they arc neceflary'} but if words conneded in 
fenfe, continue to a greater extent than can be 
eafily pronounced together, and at the fame 
time have no fuch diftincfl parts as immediStely 
fuejgeft where we ought to paufe, the only rulrf 
tl^jpcan be given is, not to feparate'Hich words 
as are more united than thofe that w^ do not 
feparate. 

But it may be demanded, howfliall wt know« 
t;he feveral degrees of union between wdrffs, {o 
as to enable us to divide them properly ?— To 
this it may be anfwered, that all words may be 
diftinguifhed into thofe that modify, and thofe 
that are modified * : *the words that are modified 
are the nominative^ and the verb it governs ; 
every other word ma|^^e fald to be a modifier 
of thefe words : the noun and verb being thus 
diftinguilhed from every other, nlay be one 
reafon, that, when modified, they fo re^ly 
admit a paufe between them ; becaufe wf^^ 
that are feparately modified may be prefufhed 

* Buflier Gramrhairc, p. 60. 
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to be more feparable from oKh other than the 

wirds that modify and the words modified. 

The modifying words are themfelves modified 

by other words, and thus become divifible into 

ffuperior and Subordinate claffes, each clafs 

being compofed of words more united among 

pthemfelves than the feveral clalTei are with each 

other. Thus in the fentence, The pajfion for 

prai/e pl^k^ces Wfc client cffeils in women of/enfe — 

the noutr'paj/ion^ and the verb produces^ with 

their feveral adjuncts, form the twd^rincipal 

port^j^, or clalTes, of words in this fentence; 

andiUpveen thefe clalTes a l^ufe is more readily 

admitted than between anaHher wdrds: if the 



latter dfcfs may be thought too long to be pro- 
nounced witlM)ut a paufe, we may more eafily. 
pla<|||one<! dSl^eJjeffs than between any othei*?? 
l^jr'^J^beCaufe, tliough produces is modified by ' 
every one^of the fucceeding words, taken^jll 
together,^ yet it is more immediately modified 
by excellent effe^s, as this portion is alfo mo- 
difiej^M/ in zvomen of fenfe ; all the words of 
whiapKirafe are more* immediately modified 
by t\\t ^cee^ioig words than the preceding 
^\\Y2i{t, _ produce\/^xcellcni cffe^s, is by them. 

But wh^t, it may be faid, is the principle of 
unity among thefe claffes ; and by what marks 
are we to judge that words belong rather to 
one clafs, than to anotkt^r ? To this it may be 
anfwered, that the moaS'yingand the modified 
words form the firft or larger claffes; and the 
•w^rds that modify thefe modifying words, and 
tMBjpdifying words themfelves, which are ne- 
c«ffily more united with each other tihan with 
thofc they niodify, form the fmaller ij^ffes of 
words. Upon thefe principles we may divide 
C 2 / 
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the fentence laft^uoted; and upon the fame JJ 
principles we may account for the divifion of "* 
the following, — A violent and ungovernable pajjion 
for praife the mojl univerfal and unlimited^ P^^^^^ 
duces often the mojl ridiculous confequences in womet^lf 
of the moft, ex4l{ed underjiandings. — When I fa)^ 
a violent and Ungovernable pajjion^ I may paufeaP''^ 
violent to diftinguifh it from m^overnahle^ but 
not at ungovernable^ becaufe^ inffllfediately 
modifies ]^^<?»jr but when I i^y^ for praife, the 
mojl univerjal and unlimited^ I muft paufe at 
pajjion^ to fliew the greater connection tttereen 
the words praife zx^univerfal and unlimitt^ thzn 
between thefe ^ncl^^Jjion ; the latter clafs thus ^ 
fecured, by a paufe, from mixing with^he for* 
-filler, it is fubjedl to fuch divifioq|g|p its ftru^ufj 
requires; the fubftantive praip^ cQri^gijgfore 
the modifying words, is feparated froflrtheflk 
by a paufe, not becaufe fuch a paufe is necef- 
fary the better to underftand the connexion be- 
tween themj for had the modifying word been 
jingle, it would not have admitted ll||^ufe ; 
but becaufe the two modifying words, "wR/^r/^/ 
and unlimited, form a clafs by themfchies, Aiffi- 
ciently united to the word pfiife to detach it 
from pajjion, and fufficiently diftind from it to 
be feparated \>y a comma. But it may beafked, 
why does not the fame claflification take place 
in the former part of tWs fentence, with refpecfl 
to the two adjcftives, violent and ungovernable^ 
ftnd the fubftantive, pajfion? It may be anfwered^ 
that a paufe of diftindion is admitted at vi^mfs 
but if we were to paufe at ungovernable ^ ^^Br ^ 
modifju^g words would feem to form a crafs, 
before 'me word modified by them is expreflcd 
ov underftood ; whereas, in the fucceeding part 
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of the fentcncc, the word pfc^fe is underftoodj 
and the modifying words, univerjal and «»/i- 
mited^ are neceflarily referred to it. 

If it be demanded, why, in the former fen- 
tence, A violent ^jiA ungovernable pajftan for praife 
produces^ &c. we cannot paufe both at pqffion 
and praife ? it may be anfwertd, that as the 
words for praije modjfy p(i(fion, they have the 
nature <4k an l^jedtive, and therefore fliould 
coalefce with the word pafjion^ which they mo- 
dify ; unlefs another word, more unit^ to them 
thaa,j]iey are to pqffion, could be added, to 
malo^^them form a diflind^ clafs i for, in this 
cafe^ they would be as eaj^y feparable as two 
adje^ives after a fubftantive: Thus in the 
j^hrafe, A violent and ungovernable pajfion, for 
praihand adufatf^n, &c.: here we find praife and 
adufdtiion form a clafs of words fufficicntly 
united to be pronounced feparately from pqffion, 
if either the neceffity of taking breath, or a 
diftindtnefs of pronunciation, reqiug^ it ; for as 
paufij^^ought to anfwer one of there purpofts, 
wherr^either of them are anfwered, the paufe 
iniufl: be ipoproper. Thus in the following fen- 
tence : A violent and ungovernable pajjion for praife 
produces, &c. if we paufe at ^j^(?», and then at 
praife, we Ihall paufe without any neceffity 5 for 
as we muft paufe at praife, and the words for 
praife bei;ig neither aflbciated with, nof dif- 
tinguilhed from, .any Succeeding words, they 
ought to be united with thofe that precede, as 
both of them form a member fufficiently fhort 
tUR pronounced with eafe ; but if diflindtnefs 
hjrc[ made it neceffary to paufe at praife^ then, 
notwithftanding the fhortnefs of the p&rafe, it 
would have formed a diilind member, and have 

C3 
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readily admitted a paufe. Thus in the fentcncc, 
A 'violent and ungovernable pajjion^ for praije^ 
rather than improvement in virtue y produces often 
the moft ridiculous circumftances^ &c. : here the 
word praife^ being emphatically diflinguiftied 
from improvement in virtue^ demands a paufe 
after it ; and as this word, and its oppofite, 
form a clafs more united togethea: than both are 
with the word paffion, a paufe is neceflary, to 

_ feew they belong to diftinft clafles ; the paufe 
between the oppofing words (hewing their dif- 
tindtion, and the paufe before an^ after them 
fliewing their union. 

But it may be a(ked, how can we fuppofc 
words oppofed to each other, and requiring a 
paufe to fhew that oppofition, can be more 
united with each other than they are with the 
precedmg words they modify? It may be an- 
fwered, that the modifying word, when unac- 
companied by adjuncts, and the word modified, 
form but ofteclafs, and do not admit of a paufe, 
either when the modifying word precedes or 
fucceeds the word modified. — Thus in thc^ 
phrafes, // zvas from a prepenfe malice that he 
committed the aBion ; and, // was from a malice 
prepenfe that be committed the action : In thefe 
phrafes, I fay, the fubftantive malice, and the 
adjedtive prepenfe, are equally infepacable by a 
paufe ; but in the following phrafes : 

// "was from a preconceived and prepenfe malice 
that be committed the a£lion ; and // zvas from a 
malice, preconceived and prepenfe^ that he com* 

• fnitted the a6lion. In the former of thefe phrafesi 

the modifying words do not form a difl:in<5t 

clafs from the word modified ; and in the latter 

they do^ and,' therefore, admit of a paufe after 

6 
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the Word malice, wMch can arife from nothing 
elfe but this : in one cafe, the modifying words, 
preceding the word modified, can fignify no- 
thing without being joined to it; and in the 
other, the modifieduword, preceding thofe that 
modify, does fignity fomething independent on 
them; and this independent fignification admits 
thofe words that equally depend on it, to form 
adiftinA, though not an independent, clafs, by 
permitting a paufe. Hence arises this general 
rule— -72?^ zvord modified, and the Kvords modifying, 
form but one clafs with relation to the reft of the 
*words of the fentence ; but if the modifying zvords 
precede the word modified ^ the modifying zvords are 
diftinguifhed from each other by a paufe, but not 
yrom the zvord modified j and if the-0fQdifying zvords 
fucceed the zvord modified, they are not only difiin-^ 
guifhed from each other ^ but from the zvord zvhich 
they modify ,' that is^ they form difiin£f "clajfes re^ 
fpeSIing each other, and one zvhole clafs refpcdfing 
the reft of the zvords in the fentence s ?. 
y^ifhus have we endeavoured to tra^e out the 
reafon for paufing differently in phrafes differ- 
ently conftrufted, though perfedly fimilar in 
meaning. In this inquiry, the ingenious rc- 
fearches of Lord Kaims upon this fubjed have 
been of great ufe* His idea of the con- 
nection between the adjedtive and the fubftan- 
tive in their natural order, and the feparation 
they admit of when inverted, is- the principal 
clue to the difficulties that have been propofed : 
his aflfertion, however, that the adjedlive and 
fubflantive in an inverted order admit of a 
paufe, is true only when theadjcdlive is fingle ; 
for thbufands of inftances might be produced, 
where a paufe is no more admiflible between a 

C 4 
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fubftantivc and an adjedt^vc in . their inverted 
tfian in their natural order. For example, in 
the following lines from the Rape of the Lock : 

Of thefc the chief the care of nations own, 
Ahd gu^rd with arms divi^ the Britifli throne. 

Though the melody of the verfe inclines us 
ftrongly to paufe at arms, yet the adjedive i/- 
vine^ immediately fuccceding, forbids it. Nay., 
if the line Lord Kaims produces to prove wc 
may paufe bcjtrwcen the adjedive and the fub- 
ftantivc in an inverted order— 

For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain — 

If this line, I fay, had been conftrudted in this 
; manner. 

For thedihe fates fcvere, have this ordained^ 

it is evident no paufe could be admitted be- 
tween the fubftantive/j/^j and the adjediveyJr- 
vere, though they are here in their inverted or- ^ 
der; it is ^ot then merely the ad}e<flive being 
placed after the fubftantive which makes il^^f^ 
parable from it, but the adjeftive being joined 
by other words, which^ when the fubftantive is 
underftood, are more immediately conneAed 
with each other than with the fubftantive itfelf. 
If thefe obfervations have any folidity, .we 
may perceive how few are the grammatical con- 
ncdions which abfolutely rcfufe k fufpenfion of 
pronunciation, for the fake of breathing, where 
precifion or energy require it : it is certainly 
to be prefumed, that the breath of every pcrfon 
is nearly proportioned to the forcible«pronunci-. 
ation of fo many words together a«* are neqef- 
fary to preferve the fenfe unbroken • the con- 
trary, however, would often be the cafe, if the 

2 
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integrity of the fcnfe .depended on the common 
rules for placing the comma. Let thofc, how- 
ever, who can pronounce a long fentence cafily 
and forcibly, provided they preferve the paufes 
necelTary to the fen£e, take breath as feldom as 
they pleafe. I have rather confultcd the infir- 
mities than the pcrfedtions of my fellow-crea- 
tures ; by endeavouring to point but thofc re- 
fources which are neceflary to the weak, with- 
out impofing them as rules upon the ftrong;— 
Claufulas eniniy fays Cicero, atque interpunSia 
verborum animds interclujio atque angujiia fpiritus 
adtulerunt. De Orat. Lib. iii. 

But from ftudying the human voice, and 
not relying implicitly on the aflertions of the 
ancients, we perceive the weaknefs of that com- 
mon pbfervation, that long fcntences require a, 
greater quantity of breath, and a much more 
forcible exertion of the lungs, than fuch fen- 
tenccs as are Ihort. The folly of this opinion 
muft evidently appear to thofe who have taken 
l^pttce how often we may paufe in a long fen- 
tence ; and it will be fliown hereafter, that the 
fehfe of a fentence depends much Icfs on the 
paufe than on the inflexion of voice we adopt ; 
and that, provided we paufe in the proper 
place, and preferve the proper tone and inflexion 
of the voice, the fenfe runs no ri(k on account 
of the multiplicity or duration of the paufes. 

To reduce what has been faid intofomething 
like a fyftem, we (hall endeavour to bring to- 
gether fentences in every variety of conftruc- 
tion, and mark, as carefully as poflible, fuch 
paufes ^%Mc neceflary to pronounce them with 
clcarnef^torce, and variety. 
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A Prallical Syftem of Rhetotical PunSuatiM* 

JDefore wcgive fuch dircAions for paufing, 
or dividing a fentence, as will, in fome mea- 
furej enable us to avoid the errars. of com- 
mon .puncluation, and to point for ourfelves, 
it will be neceflary to inquire into the nature 
of a"fentence, and to diftinguiih it into its dif- 
ferent kinds : for this purpofe, I Ihall make ufe 
of the words of a very ingenious author*, who 
has lately written on the Philofophy of Rhe- 
toric : * Complex fenterices/ fays this author, 

* are of two kinds ; firft, they are either pe- 

* riods, or fentences of a loofer compofition, 
^ for which the language doth not furnilh us 

* with a particular n^me. 

' A period is a complex fentence, wherein the 
' meaning remains fufpended, till the whole is 
^ finiftied : the connexion, confequently, is (o 
^ clofe between the beginning and the end, as 

* to give rife to the name period, which fignifies 

* circuit; the following is fuch a fentence:' 

" Corruption could not fpread with fo much 
*^ fuccefs, though reduced into fyftcrp*, and 
" though fome minifters, with equal impu- 
*^ dence and" folly, -avowed it, by themfelves 
** and their advocates, to be the principal ex- 
' '* pedient by which they governed, if a long 
** and almoft unobferved progreffion of caufes 
'*' and eifeds did not prepare the conjuncture.' * 

Bol'tngbroke' s Spirit of Patrtott/m* 

' The criterion of a period is this : If you ftop 

* anywhere before the end, the prec^fftig words 

♦ Campbell's Philof. of Rhetoric, vo^^. p. 339, 
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* will not form a fentencc, and therefore cannot 
' convey any determined fenfe. 

* This is plainly -the cafe with the above 

* example : the firft verb being could, and not 

* can ; the potential, and not the indi^ive 

* mood, (hews that the fentence is hypotheiical, 

* and requires to its completion, fomejjaufe 

* beginning with if, unlejs, or fome other con- 

* ditional particle ; and after you are come to 

* the conjunAion, you find no part where you 

* can ftop before the end. An example of a 

* complex fentenjje that is not a period, I ihall 
^ produce from tlrc fame performance :* 

*^ One party had given their whole attention, 
^'•during feveral years, to the-projecl of enrich- 
*' ing tbemfelvesj and impoveriihing the reli of 
** the nation ^ and, by thefe and other means, of 
** eftablilhing their dominian under the govern^ 
*' ment, and wittjayie favour of a family who 
** were foreigners f^^znA therefore might believe 
**^ that they were eftablilhed' on the throne, by 
** the good will and ftrengthofthis party alone/* 

* The criterion of fuch loofe fentences is as 

* follows: there will always be found in them 

* one place at lead before the end, at which 

* if* you make a ftop, the conftrud:ion of the 

* preceding part will render it a complete fen- 
' tence ; thus, in the example now given, 

* whether you ftop at the word them/elves, at 

* nation, at dominion, at government, or at fo^ 

* reigners, all which words are marked in the 
•* quotation in Italics, you will find you have 

* read a perfedt fentence.* 

This clttindtion of a fentence into a period 
or compaa fentence, and a loofe fentence, does 
not feem to fajisfy this ingenious critic ; and 
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he produces an example of a fentence of anin- 
^ termediate fort, that is neither an entirely loofe 

^ fentence, nor a perfeft^icriod : this example, 

tqj, is taken from Lord. Bolingbroke, where, 
fpqiking of the Eucharift, he fays : '' The 
** ather inflitution has been fo difguifed by or- 
" liwpent, and fo much diredted in your church, 
** auekft, to a different purpofe from commemo- 
*• ration, that if the difciples were to aflemble 
^* at Eafter in the chapel of his holinefs, Peter 
*' would know his fucccffor as little as Chrift 
*'• would acknowledge his sficar^ and the reft 
** would be unable to guefs^hat the ceremony 
•', Eeprefented or intended/' Thpugh this fen- 
tence forms perfeft fenfe at vicar, the critic 
affirms, that ' the fucceeding memj^crs axe fo 
* clofely connected with the preceding, that 
, * they all together may be confidered as4a 
'period^ or compadfentejpf/ 

Here we find the former ominAion deftroy^d, 
' and we ar j again to^feek for fuch a definitioif t>f 
a fentence as will affure us what is a period or 
comtod: fi^tence, and what is a loofe ientegce ; 
or, in other words, what members are iijfcelTa- 
rily, and what are nat neceflarily conneded. In 
the firft place we may obferve, that it is not 
the perfedl fenfe, formed by the preceding 
"^^^ members, that determines a fentence to be 

loofe; becaufe fucceeding members may-ijf fo 
neceflarily conneded with thofe that preted^- 
notwithftanding the preceding members form 

jd * per feifl fenfe, that both together may form but 

^ one period. Mr. Addifon affords us an inf^.* 

ftance of this, in the Spcdator, N° 86 : " Every 

" one that fpeaks and reafons, is a grammarian 

•* and a logician, though he may be utt^H"!/ ua- 
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^ acquainted with the rules of grammar or 
^ logic as they ^redelivered in books and 
' fyftems/* * ^ > ' ^ 

If we finifh this fcntence at logician^ we fl||Hl ¥1-^ 
ind the fenfe perfedt ; and yet nothing can%e 
nore evident than that both the member which 
ontains this word^ and that which follows* are 
nfeparably connedted.. It is not, therefore, "^ 

he perfedl fenfe which a member may form, 
hat neceflarily detaches it from the reft ; if, 
ipon peruling the latter part of the fentence, 
v^e find it evidently contained in the idea of t% 
ormer, they muft l)oth be infeparably con- 
ie(9:ed : the wbole fentence, therefore, mu(F.l)e 
mderftood before we can pronounce upon the 
ronfieiflio^ublimng between its parts. H**^ ^t: 

But it may be demanded, what is the criterion * mL 
^filhis connedlion ; and hbtif ftiall we know, 
.vith certainty, wflfether thefdea'pf <Wena|ter 
nMpber is neceflarily corftairfifd mthe fori^rij^ I K 

I^^his it may be anfwcredfi if thelftter'^memHjt^ !>. 
3er modifies the former, Qr places it in a'ppint 'Jjg ^jWl 
>^i^ different from what it appeilrs^in lijohe, ^.a-^ 

N^mtf pronounce the members necefl^arily ^ 4 "> 
:onneAed, and the fentente to.be compacft and '^ :I^ 
periodic. In the laft inftance, the firft member^ ^4 
Every one that /peaks and reafons^ is a grammarian 
ind a logician s does not intend to affirm a fadt 
^hiifct might be underftood as defcriptive of 
l^litate of man, either with or without the ^ 
tttainments of grammar and logic; but it refers jlffk 
Drecifely to that ftate which has no fuch attain-^ 
jftents, and thus is modified by the laft member, 
hough he may he utterly unacquainted with the 
ules of grammar y or logic, as they are delivered in 
'poks aMJy liems» The ropdificafion, therefore, 
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of the former member by the latter, is the cri- 
terion of fuch connedrion as forms a pefiod or 
compaft fentence. ^ % ' 

4^ is on this principle that all fentences 
fowidcd oAan hypothefis, a conditio!), a con- 
ceflion, or exception, may be eftcemed compact - 
fenterices or periods ; for in thcfe fentences we 
fhall find one part of the fentence modified by 
the other; and it may be affirmed of all other 
fentences, rhat whenever the conjundlions that 
connedt their members together modify thefe 
IMembers, the fentences they compofe are peri- 
odic; ^nd that whenever the conjunctions only , 
CJ^ain or add to the meaning of the members 
to which they ar^ fubjoined^ the fentences 
^-^ich thefe members cpmpcrf^ are^Joofe fen- 
* tences. It^will be neceflary to cxplsSn this ob-* 
fervation by examjp}^. "jl 

♦I ' " *-. V 

.**V,;** *' ..'. ,, EXAMPLES. ^ . it 

}^ ^^ A tfiaft fliould endeavow, to 'make the fphere of his iinjIB'iit 
^ ^pipafures'as wflle a» poflible, that he may retire into them wiih 
fafetijf?^ aad find ia them fucU a fatisfa^ion as a wife man tvould 
not b^ii to tJijjee. Of this nature are thofe of theAnagyiajfcn, 
ixihtcb do not require fuch a bent of thought as is ndjTal^to 
y our more ferious employmejats, nor at the fame time fuffer the 

•C" '^Bk jJTiind to fink* into that negligence and remiffncfs, <which are apt 

* ^ • iJJto accompany our more fenfual delights. — Spedator^ .N^ 41 1. 

W^ ^ In the firft of thefe featences we find the con- 

jun(flion that modifies or reft^ins the meMwng 
of the preceding member ; for it is not allwlij^ 
ipf mk^^^ general, and without limitation, that a maV^ 

^^ Ihould make the fphere of his innocent pl»- 
fures as wide as poflible, but that he fhould'iAj|!^ 
fo for the purpofe of retiring into himfelf : 
thefe two members, therefore, are necelfarily 
connected, and might Aave formed a p^od or 
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con^ad fentence, had they not been followed 
by th&^aft member ; but as that only adds ta 
the fenfe of the preg^ding members, and does 
not qualify them, tfie whole aflemblage lof 
members, taken together, .form but' one lotgfe 
fentence. 

The laft member of the laft fentence is ne- 
ceflarily connerted with what precedes, becaufe - 
it madifies or reftrains the meaning of it ; for 
it is not meant, that the pleafures of the ima- 
'gination do not fuffer the mind to fink into 
negligence and remiflhefs in general, but inlo. 
that particular negligence and remiflhefs which 
apt to accompany our more fenfual deligfcrts* 
^he firft member of this fentence affords an 
opportunity of explaining this by it^oppofitev 
for here it is not meant, that thofe pleafures ^\ 

of^the imagination only sHr^of this innocent 
1^ nature which do not require fuch a bent of ^^ 
thought as is neceflary to our rj?ore ferious . 
enrjriDyments, but that of this nature afe'^thej ]* , %# 
pleafures of the imagination in geneAl; and it ■^li^^^ 

is bv alking the queftion whether a preceding '^^^^ 

rnCTil^ri affirms any thing in general^ or only 
affirms fomething as limited or qualified by m ^ 

what follows, that we Ihall difcover ASfhether/ - ^ $\> 
thefe members M e either immediately' or, rc.^ ^t 

motely connec^i^^^and, confequently,. wh^her s^i 

they.&rm a loofe or a compadl fentence : as the , 
£anTf0r member, therefore, of the lafl: fentence, 
ilPnot neccflarily connefted with thqfe that fuc- 
ce^Jfc the fentence may be pronounced to be a 
J^aPHPnTentenc^e. 

If thefe obfervations have any folidity, we 
have at laft arrived at the true diftindlion be- 
t\^een ayperiod and a loole fentence ; which is^ 
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that a period is an affemhlage of fuch words ^ or 

, members i as do not form fenfe independent on each 

other i or if they do, the former modify the latter^ 

or inverjely ; and that a loofe fentence is an af-^ 

fhnbldge of fuch words or members as do form 

fenfe ^ independent on thofe that follow, and at the 

fame lime are not modified by them : A period or 

compact: fentence, therefore, is divifible into 

two kinds ; the firft, where the former words and 

members depend for fenfe on the latter, as in the 

fentence. As we cannot difcern the fhadow moving 

along the diaUplate, fo the advances we make in 

learning are only perceived by the diftance gone over. 

.Which, for diftiiidion's fake, we may call % #. 

dircft period. The fecond kind of period, or com-^ ~ 

$iaSl fentence, is that where, though the firjl part 

^ f. forms fenfe without the latter, it is never thelefs 

modified by it ; as in the fentence. There are fe~ ^ 

'^ veral arts wkich all men are infome meafure maflers ^ 

of, zvithout being at the pains of learning them. 

^\/ ' Which we may call an inverted period.' The 

r^'Jm i^ofe fentence has its firft members forming fenfe, 

'/^ without being modified by the latter : as in the 

fentence, Perfons of good tafte expeSi to be pleafed 

♦^ T at the fame time they are informed : and think that 

y?' '^ the beft'Jenfe always deferves the ieji language. In 

^lV^4| which /example," we find tl|^ latter member 

p' ? addiifig fomething to the former, but not mo- 

; ^ difying or altering it, 

It will readily occur to the critical reader,. 
that, in this definition of a period, I have de- 
^ parted widely from the dodrinc of the ^i^<flKSs 

who confider it as an aiTemblage of merrHPrs, 
and not of words only ; but as fuch a reader will 
know the difficulty of giving a precife idea' of 
a period, according to the opinion of the 
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anciefits, and what diverfity and uncertainty 
there is about it among the moderns ; he wfll 
the more eafily excufe my hazarding a definition 
of my own. My principal objeft has been, to 
give fuch a. definition as would be clear, pre- 
cife, and ufeful ; fuch a one as would bed 
anfwer the purpofes of pronunciation, by 
cxadly drawing the line between the connexion 
and disjundlion of words, without making ufe 
of fuch indefinite terms as the more or lefs inti^ 
mate conneSfion of the parts, or the concurrence of 
the parts to the plenitude of a total fenfe. 

Sentences thus defined and diftinguiftied into 
their feveral kinds, we fhall be better enabled 
to give fuch rules for dividing them by paufes, 
as will reduce punctuation to fome rational and 
fteady principles. Previoufly, however, t6 
thefe rules, it will be neceflary to obferve, that 
as the times of the paufes are exceedingly inde- 
finite, the fewer diftindions we make between 
them, the lefs we (hall embarrafs the reader : 
the common cftimate of the times of the comma> 
the femicolon, the colon, and the period, in 
the geometrical proportions of i, 2, 4, 8, pleafes 
us, from its analogy with the times of the femi- 
bref, minim, crotchet, and quaver in mufic; 
but every one will confefs, at firft fight, 'that 
as thefe diftindlions in reading are arbitrary, 
they are ufelefs ; every one feels a difference 
between a greater and a fmaller paufe, but few 
can conceive degrees of thefe : I Ihall beg leave, 
therefore, to reduce the number of paufes to 
three ; namely, the fmaller paufe, anfwering to 
the comma^ the greater paufe, anfwering to 
the femicolon and colon ; and the greateft paufe, 
anfwering to the period. The ancients knew 

D 
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nothing of the femicolon ; and if we confidcr 
pradice and real utility, I believe it will b^ 
found, that the three diftincftions of the ancients 
anfwer every ufeful purpofe in writing and 
reading. 

The fmaller paufe, thei greater paufe, and the 
greateft paufe, are the diftinftions, therefore, I 
fliall beg leave to adopt in the rules to be givea 
for dividing a fentence : and as the divifion of a 
fentence depends neceflarily on its ftrudture, 
and the greater or lefs connexion of its parts, 
it will be proper to begin with the dire«fl period ; 
that is, where no fenfels formed tilt the fentence 
is concluded. 

Rule I. Every dircdl period confifts of twa 
principal conftru(9:ive parts, between which 
parts the greater paufe mull be inferred; wheH 
thefe parts commence with conjundlions that 
correfpond with each other, they are fufficiently 
diftinguifhable ; as in the following fentence : 

As we cannot difcem the fhadow moving along the dial.plate, 
fo the advances we make in knowledge are only perceived by 
the diftance gone over. 

Here we may obfcrve, that the firfl: con- 
ftrudtive part begins with as, and the fecond 
with /(?i the expeftation is excited by the firft, 
and anfwered by the latter : at that point, 
therefore, where the expedtation begins to be. 
anfwered, and the fenfe begins to form, the 
principal paufe is to be ufed ; and, by thefe 
means, the two contrafted and correfpondent 
parts are diftindlly viewed by the mind. 

A period may be direft, and its parts as 
neceflarily connedled, where only the firft con- 
jundion is exprefled. 
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EXAMPLE* 

A« in my fpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh 
paflion and prejudice, I am ftill defirous of doing fome good in 
this particular. SptSator. 

Here the word/(? is underftood before / am, 
and the long paufe as much required as if yb 
had been exprefled ; lince it is here the fentence 
naturally divides into two correfpondcnt and 
dependent parts « 

That point, therefore, where the expectation 
begins to be anfwered, or where one part of the 
fentence begins to modify the other, is the point 
which we muft be the moft careful to mark % 
M it is here the fentence naturally divides into 
its principal conftruftive parts. 

Rule II. Every inverted period confifts of 
two principal conftru<5tive parts, between which 
parts the greater paufe muft be inferted ; thefe 
parts divide at that point, where the latter 
part of the fentence begins to modify the former ; 
in periods of this kind, the latter. conjunction 
Dnly is exprefled, as in the example : Every one 
'bat /peaks and rea/ons is a grammarian, and a 
ogician, though be may be utterly unacquainted 
ivitb the rules of grammar, or logic, as they are 
ielivered in books andfyjiems. If we invert this 
Dcriod, we'fhall find it fufceptible of the two 
:orrefpondent conjunftions though and j<f// as,- 
Though utterly unacquainted with the rules of 
grammar or logic, as delivered in books andfyjiems, 
fet every man who f peaks and reafons is a gram^ 
narian and a logician. — This inverfion of the 
)rder of a fentence, is, perhaps, the beft cri- 
:erion of the connexion of its parts ; and proves 
hat the former, though forming complete fenfe 
>y itfelf, is modified by the latter.— Thus in 
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the phrafes, Cbriji died for him, hecaufe he died 
for all— Many things are believed^ though they 
exceed the capacity of our xvits. Hooker. 

In thefe phrafes, if we do buttranfpofe the 
noun and pronoun, and invert the order, the 
fentences will be perfedlly the fame in fenfc, 
and the connedlion will be more apparent ; as, 
Becaufe Chriji died for all, he died for him — Though 
many things exceed the capacity of our wits, they 
are believed. 

Rule III. Every loofe fentence muft confift 
of a period, either diredl or inverted, and an 
additional member which does not modify it ; 
and, confequently, thisfpecies of fentence re- 
quires a paufe between the principal conftruc- 
tive parts of the periocj, and between the period 
and the additional member. 

EXAMPLE. 

Perfons of good taftc expeft to be pleafed, at the fame time 
they are informed ; arid think that the beft fenfc always deferves 
the beft language. 

In this fentence an inverted period is con- 
ftruifled at the word informed ; which requires a 
paufe at pleafed, becaufe here the former part of 
the fentence is modified by the latter ; and a 
paufe is required at informed, becaufe here 
another member commences. — Let us take 
another example : 

The foul, confidered abftradedly from its paffions, is of a 
remifs and fedentary nature ; flow in its refolves, and languilh- 
ing in its executions. SfeSator, N® 255. 

Here a direct period is formed at nature; the 
principal conftrudive parts of this period fepa- 
rate at paffions s and here muft be the larger 
paufe : the fucceeding members are only ad- 
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ditional, and require a larger paufe between 
them and the period they belong to, and a 
fmaller paufe between each other at refolves. 

Having thus given an idea of the principal 
paufe in a fentence, it will be neceflary to fay 
fomcthingof thefubordinatepaufcs, which may 
all be comprehended under what is called the 
fliort paufe. 

And, firft, it may be obferved, that by the 
long paufe, is not meant a paufe of any deter- 
minate length, but the longeft paufe in the 
fentence. Thus the paufe between the nomi- 
native and the verb in the following fentence : 
The great and invincible Alexander, wept for the fate of 
Darius. 

The paufe here, I fay, mgy be called the long 
paufe, though not half fo long as the paufe be- 
tween the two principal conftrudive parts in 
the following fentence : 

If impudence prevailed as much in the forum and courts of 
juftice, as infolence does in the country and places of lefs refort; 
Aulus Caecina would fubmit as much to the impudence of Sextus 
^fiutius in this caufe, as he did before to his infolence when 
ifTaulted by him. 

Here the paufe between the words refort^ and 
Aulus' Cacina^ may be called the long paufe, 
not fo much from its duration, as from its being 
the principal paufe in the fentence : the long 
paufe, therefore, muft always be underftood 
relatively to the fmaller paufes : and it may 
pafs for a good general rule, that the principal 
paufe is longer, or fhorter, according to the 
Simplicity or complexity of the fentence: thus, 
in the three following fentences, we find the two 
principal conftrudive parts feparatcd by a paufe 
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in cxadl proportion to the fimplicity or ctoi^ 
plexity of the members : 

EXAMPLES. 

As we cannot difcem the fhadow moving along the dial-plate, 
fo the advances we make in knowledge are only perceivable by 
the diilance gone over. 

As we perceive the (hadow to have moved, but did not per- 
ceive it moring ; fo our advances in learning, conMing of in- 
fenfible fteps, are only perceivable by the diftance. 

As we perceive the (hadow to have moved along the dial, but 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears, the grafs has grown, 
though nobody ever faw it grow : fo the advances we rnake in 
knowledge, as they confift of fuch minute fteps, are only per- 
ceivJible by the diftance. 

In the firft fentence the two principal con- 
ftrucflive parts are feparated by a comma, at dial^ 
plate ; in the fccond, by a fcmicolon at moving: 
and in the third, by a colon at grow : if, for the 
purpofes of force, variety, or eafe, (each of 
which caufes will be fometimes fufficicnt reafon 
for a paufe, where there is none in the fenfe) — if, 
for any of thefe purpofes, I fay, it were necef- 
fary to paufe in the firft member >of the firft 
fentence, no words feem fo readily to admit a 

Saufe between them as Jhadozv and moving^ as 
ere the objecl: is diftinguifhed from the cir- 
cumftance attending it ; and if a paufe were 
neceffary in the laft member, the two principal 
parts here feem to be the nominative phrafe 
ending at knowledge, and the verb with its ad- 
jundls beginning at are. . The fecond fentence 
feems to have all the paufes it will admit of; 
but the third might, for fome of the above- 
mentioned reafons, have a paufe 2it Jhadozv, and, 
for reafons that will be given hereafter, ought 
always to have a paufe at grozvn : and as the laft 
member is intcrfecled by an incidental member 
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beSreen the nominative and the verb, it ought 
to rove two fubordinate paufes^ one at knowledge 
and the other at ^eps, before the final paufe at 
dijlance. 

ThusVben the fentence iff divided into its 
principal parts by the long paufe, thcfc parts, 
if complex, are again divifible into fubordinate 
parts by a fliort paufe ; and thefe, if neceflary, 
are again divifible into more fubordinate parts 
by a ftill ftiorter paufe, till at laft we arrive at 
thdfe words which admit of no paufe ; as the 
article ind the fubftantive, the fubft^ntive and 
adjeAive in their natural order, or, if unat- 
tended by adjundls, in any order ; and the pre- 
pofitions and the words they govern. Thefe 
words may be confidered as principles, in their 
^nature not divifible : if, without neceflity, we 
paufe between other words, the pronunciation 
will be only languid and embarrafled ; but be- 
tween thefe, a paufe is not only embarrafling, 
but unfuitable and repugnant to the fenfe. 

The fubordinate parts of fentences are eafily 
diftinguiflied in fuch fentences as confifl: of 
parts correfponding to parts, as in the following 
example : 

If impudence prevailed as much in the forum and courts of 
juftice, as infolence does in the country and places of lefs refort ; 
Aulus Caeciha would fubmit as much to the impudence of Sextus 
^butius in this caufe, as he did before to his infolence when 
afTaulted by him. 

Here the whole fentence readily divides into 
two principal conftrudiive parts at refort ; the 
firft part as readily divides into two fubordinate 
parts ^t juftice i and the lafl:, into t;wo other fub- 
ordinate parts at caufe ^ and thefe are all the 
paufes neceflary: but if, either'from the neceflity 
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of drawing breath, or of more ftrongly enforcing 
every part of this fentence, we were to admit of 
jnore paufes than thofe, it cannot be denied, 
that for this purpofe, fome places more readily 
admit of a paufe than others : if, for inftancc, 
the firft fubordinate part were to admit of two 
paufes, they could no where be fo fuitably placed 
as at impudence znd forum y if the next might be 
pyer-pointed in the fame manner, the points 
^vpulcj be lefs unfuitable at does and country than 
at any other wordj^ ; in the fajjic manner, a 
paufe might fee more toler^blp at Cacina and 
Mbuthis^ and at before and injolence^ than in any 
other of the fubordinate paijts of the Ijitt^r dir 
yifion of this fentenc^. 

The parts of loofc fentences yvhich admit of 
the fhort paufe, muft be determined by the fame 
principles. If this fentence has been properly 
defined, it is a fentence confiding of a claufe 
containing perfecft fenfe, followed by an ad- 
ditional claufe \yhich does not modify it. Thu$ 
in the following ^xajpple: 

Foolifli men are more apt to confider what they have loft, 
than what they poffefs \ and to turn their eyes on thofe who arc 
richer than themfelves, rather than on thofe who are undei: 
greater difEculties. 

Here a perfedl fentence is formed at pofefsj 
and here muft be the longeft paufe, as it inter- 
venes between two parts, nearly independent: 
the principal paufe in the firft member of this 
fentence, which may be called a fubordinate 
paufe refpedting the whole fentence, is at lojl^ 
and that of the laft member at themfelves / if, 
for the fake of precifion, other and fhorter 
paufes were admitted, it ftiould feem moft fuit- 
fible to admit them at men and confider in the 
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firft .member, at eyes and tbofe in the firft part 
of the fecond member, and at tbofe in the laft. 
In thcfe obfervations, however, it muft be 
carefully undcrftood, that this multiplicity of 
ihorter paufes are not recommended as neceflary 
or proper, but only as poffible, and to be ad- 
mitted occafionally : and, to draw the line as 
much as poffible between what is neceflary and 
unneceflary, we (hall endeavour to bring to- 
gether fuch particular cafes as demand the Ihort 
paufe, and thofe where it cannot be omitted 
without hurting either the fenfe or the delivery. 

Rule IV. When a nominative conlifts of more 
than one word, it is neceflary to paufe after it. 

When a nominative and a verb, come in a fen- 
jtence unattended by adjuncts, no paufe is necef- 
fary, either for the ear or underftanding ; thus 
in the following fentence — Alexander zvept : No 
paufe intervenes between thefe words, becaufe 
they convey only two ideas, which are appre- 
hended the moment they are pronounced ; but 
if thefe words are amplified by adjuncT:s of fpe- 
cification, as in the following fentence — The 
great and invincible Alexander^ wept for the fate 
of Darius : Here a paufe is neceflary between 
tliefe words, not only that the organs may pro- 
nounce the whole with more cafe, but that the 
complex nominative and verb may, by being 
Separately and diftindtly exhibited, be more 
readily and diftindly conceived. 

This rule is fo far from being unneceflary 
when we are obliged to paufe after the verb, 
thaf it then becomes more effential. 

EXAMPLE. 

/ This account of party patches will, I am afraid, appear im- 
probable to thofe who live at a diftancc from the faftiibnablc 
world. Jddj/bn's SpeS, N*' 8 1 . 
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If in this fcntcnce we- only paufc at will, z% 
marked by the printer, we Ihall find the verb 
fwallowed up, as it were, by the nominative 
Cafe, and confounded with it ; but if we make 
a Ihort paufe both before and after it, we fliall 
find every part of the fentence obvious and 
diftina. 

That the nominative is more feparible from 
the verb than the verb from the objedlive cafe, 
is plain from the propriety of paufing at felf-' 
love, and not at forfook, in the following ex- 
ample: 

Self-love forfook the path it firft purfuM, 
And found the private in the public good. 

Pofe's Effay on Man. 

The fame may be obfcrved of the firft line of 
the following couplet : 

Earth fmiles around with boundlefs bounty blefl. 
And heaven beholds its image in his breaft. Ibid. 

Here, though the melody invites to a paufe at 
beholds, propriety requires it at heaven. 

Rule V. Whatever member intervenes be- 
tween the nominative cafe and the verb, is of 
the nature of a parenthefis, and muft be fepa- 
rated from both of them by a Ihort paufe. 

EXAMPLES. 

' I am^told that many virtuous matrons, who formerly have 
been taught to believe that this artificial fpotting of a face was 
unlawful, are now reconciled, by a zeal for their caufe, to what 
they could not be prompted by a concern for their beauty. 

Addi/on's Spea.l^'^2,u 

The member intervening between the nomi- 
native matrons and the verb are^ may be confi- 
dered as incidental, and muft therefore be fepa- 
rated from both* 
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When the Romans and Sabiaes were at war^ and juft upon 
the point of giving battle^ the women, who were allied to both 
of them, interpoled with fo many tears and intreaties, that 
they prevented the mutual flaughter which threatened both par. 
ties, and united them together in a firm and lafting peace* 

AddtfoHy ib'td^ 

Here the member intervening between the 
nominative cafe women ^ and the verb inter^ 
pofed, muft be feparated from both by a fliort 
paufe. 

Rule VI. Whatever member intervenes be- 
tween the verb and the accufative cafe, is of 
the nature of a parenthefis, and muft be fepa- 
rated from both by a Ihort paufe. 

EXAMPLES. 

I knew a perfon who poflefled the faculty of diftinguifhing 
flavors in fo great a perfeftion, that, after having tailed ten 
different kinds of tea, he would diftingui{h, without feeing the 
colour of it, the particular fort which was offered him. 

Add't/on's Sped. N« 409. 

The member intervening between the verb 
dijiinguijh and the accufative the particular 
fort, muft be feparated from them- by a Ihort 
paufe. 

A man of a fine tafte in writing will difcem, after the fame 
manner, not only the general beauties and imperfedlions of an 
author, but difcover the feveral ways of thinking and expreffing 
himfelf, which diverfify him from all other authors. 

Addi/on^ ibid. 

The member intervening between the verb 
difcem and the accufative not only the general 
beauties^ muft be feparated from both by a 
ftiort paufe. 

Rule VII. When two verbs come together, 
and the latter is in the infinitive mood, if any 
words come between, they muft be feparated 
from the latter verb by a paufe. 
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EXAMPLES* 

Now, becaixre our inward paflions and inclinations can never 
make themfelves viable, it is impoflible for a jealous man, to 
tp be thoroughly cured of his fufpicions. 

SfeSator^ N*^. 170. 

In this example, the verbal phrafcs, // is 
impoffible and to be thoroughly curedy have the 
words/^r a jealous man coming between them, 
which muft therefore be feparated from the lat- 
ter by a comma, or fhort paufe. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the nnnd, to fofier 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles. 
And by oppofing end them ? Shake/peare. 

If it were neceflary for breathing to paufe 
any where in this paflage, we ftiould find a 
paufe much more admiflible at mind than in 
any other part, as here a claufe intervenes be- 
tween the verbs is and /uffer i and two verbs 
feem more feparable than a verb and its objec- 
tive cafe. 

But when the fubftantive verb to be is fol- 
lowed by a verb in the infinitive mood, which 
may ferve as a nominative cafe to it, and the 
phrafes before and after the verb may be tranf- 
pofed, then the paufe falls between the verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

The prafticc amon^ the Turks is, to dcftroy, or impiifon 
lor life, any prcfumptive heir to the throne. 

Here the paufe falls between is and to dejlroy. 

Their firft ftep was, to poiTefs themfdves of Caefar's papers 
and money, and next to convene the fenate. 

GoU/mttb's Roman Hiftory^ 

Here we muft paufe between was and to pof^ 
fefs. 
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Never had this auguft aflembly been convened upon fo deli- 
ate an occafion) as it was, to determine whether Caeiar had 
ecn a legal magiftrate or a tyrannical ufurper. Ibid. 

Here the paufe comes between was and to de^ 
ermine. 

Rule VIII. If there are feveral fubjcAs bc- 
onging in the fame manner to one verb, or fe- 
Tral verbs belonging in the fame manner to 
►ne fubjed:, the fubjedls and verbs arc ft ill to 
)c accounted equal in number ; for every verb 
nuft have its fubjed:, and every fubjedt its verb ; 
nd every one of the fubjeds, or verbs, (hould 
lave its point of diftindion and a Ihort paufe. 

EXAMPLE. 

Richesj pleafure, and health, become evils to thofe who do 
ot know how to ufe them. 

Here the fubjecfls riches, pleafure, and health, 
belong each of them to the verb become ^ as, 
Vches become an evil, plea/ure becomes an evil, 
nd health becomes an evil, &c. Each of thefe, 
hercfore, muft be feparated by a Ihort paufe; 
nd all of them, forming only one compound 
iominative cafe, muft, according to Rule IV. 
>e feparated by a fliort paufe from the verb. 
This laft paufe muft be the more particularly 
ttended to, as we fcarcely ever fee it marked 
ti printing. One of the beft French* gram- 
marians, however, has decided, that this paufe 
& not only as neceffary here as between the 
ther parts, but more fo ; becaufe, fays he, if 
he paufe be omitted between the laft nomina- 
ive and the verb, it might appear that the verb 
i^ere more clofely united to this than any of 
hie reft, contrary to the truth of the cafe. 

* Beauzee Graxxunaire Generale, torn* Ii» p. 585. 
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I am perfeftly of opinion with this ingenious? 
grammarian, with refpeft to the propriety of 
placing a paufe in fpcaking, if not in writing, 
between the laft noun and the verb, but for 
very different reafons : if we ought to rnfert a 
paufe here, to (hew that the connedrion between 
the laft noun and the verb is no greater than be- 
tween the verb and the preceding nouns:, no 
good reafon can be given why we ftiould not 
place a paufe between the laft adjccflive and the 
fubftantive in this fentencer 

A polite, an aftive, and a fupple behayiour> is fieceflary tOt 
fucoeed in Ule. 

The word behaviour , \ti this fentcnce, is not 
more intimately connected in fignification with 
Jupple^ than with polite and aSfive ; and yet no 
punftuift would jnfert a paufe between the two 
former, to ftiew that the three properties po^ 
lite^ aSfive^ 2s.n^ fupple^ were equally connefted 
with the common word behaviour. Whence 
then arifcs the propriety of placing a paufe be- 
tween the word health and become in the former 
inftance ? Evidently from hence : the nomina- 
tive confifts of three particulars, which, though 
diftinguiftied from each other by paufes, form 
but one nominative plural, and are more con- 
neAed with each other than with the verb they 
govern; their. connexion, therefore, with each 
other, as forming one diftind part, and not 
their belonging equally to the verb, is the reafon 
that a paufe is proper. If fhewing the connec- 
tion of dependent words to be equal, were the 
reafon for placing a paufe, we ought to place a 
paufe between the pronoun and the firft verb' 
in the following example : 
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He went inta the cavernjt fowid the inftromentSf hewed down 
the trees, and in one day put the vellels in a condition for (ail. 
ing. Telemachus» 

Here every member depends equally on the 
pronoun he, and yet it would be contrary to the 
bcft pra<9:ice to infert a paufe between this word 
and the verb went. But if the common nomi* 
native confifted of more than one word, a paufe 
would not only be allowable, but proper, as in 
the following example : 

The adive and indefatigable Telemachus, went into the 
cavern, found the inftruments, hewed down the trees, and ia 
one day put the veffels in a condition for failing. 

It is, therefore, becaufe the nominative form3 
a clafs of words more intimately conneded with 
each other than all are with the verb^ that makes 
this part of fpeech feparable by a paufe in the 
latter example, and not in the former.* 

Rule IX. If there are feveral adjedives be- 
longing in the fame manner to one fubilantive, 
or feveral fubftantives belonging in the fame 
manner to one adjedtive, the adjeftive and fub- 
ftantives are ftill to be accounted equal in num- 
ber; for every fubftantive muft have its adjec- 
tive, and every adjedtivc its. fubftantive; and 
every adjeftive coming after its fubftantive, 
and every adjeftive coming before the fubftan- 
tive except the la ft, muft be fcparated by a 
fliort paufe. 

• Why a paufe may be ufed in fpeaking where a comma 
might be improper in writing, fee p. 14: and why a paufe 
may be admitted, both in writing and fpeaking, between the 
fubftantive and adjedive, when feveral adjedlives follow the 
fubftantive, and not when the adjeftives precede the fubftan- 
tive, may be feen at large, p. 24, 

I 
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EXAMPLE. 



A polite, an aftive, and a fupple behaviour, is neceflkry to 
fucceed in life. 

In this example, behaviour^ as was obferved 
in the foregoing rule, is undcrftood to belong 
equally to polite and aSfive as to fupple^ and, 
confequently, every adjeftive has its corre- 
fpondent fubftantive; and as the adjeftives 
come before the fubftantive, every one but that 
which immediately precedes its fubftantive is 
feparated by a paufe. The punftuation is dif- 
ferent in the following fentence: 

A behaviour, aftive, fupple, and polite, is neceflkry to 
fucceed in life. 

In this example, as the fubftantive precedes 
the adjectives, every adjedlive is feparated 
from the fubftantive by a paufe : for the reafon 
of this, fee p. 22. 

Rule X. If there are feveral adverbs belong- 
ing in the fame manner to one verb, or feveral 
verbs belonging in the fame manner to one ad- 
verb, the verbs and adverbs are ftill to be ac- 
counted equal in number; and if the adverbs 
come after the verb, they are each of them to 
be feparated by a paufe; but if the adverbs 
corne before the verb, a paufe muft feparatc 
each of them from the verb but the laft. 

EXAMPLES. 

To love, wifely, rationally, and prudently, is, in the opi- 
nion of lovers, not to love at all. 

Wifely, ration^ly, and prudently to love, is, in the opi- 
nion of lovers, not to love at all. 

In the firft example, the verb and adverb 
are feparated by a paufe, for the fame reafon 
that the adjedivc was feparated from its fub- 
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fiantive in the fame Situation in the preceding 
rule; that is, the verb to love excites an idea 
which the mind may contemplate for a moment 
fcparately from the adverb which modifies it ; 
and as this adverb is accompanied by others, 
they form a clafs more united by fimilitude 
with each other than with the verb they mo- 
dify ; and diftinguilhing the word to which 
they all relate by a paufe, .makes an equal re- 
lation to each more diftinft and apparent. 
The reafon why this feparation does not take 
place in the laft example^ is, that though mo- 
difying words may be diltinguiflied from each 
other, they cannot be feparated, even in idea, 
from the words they niodify, becaufe they give 
the mind no objedt to reft on^ and fo intimately 
are they always conne(5le3, that though the 
modified word comes firft, and by this means 
affords the mind a mcnnentary paufe, yet no 
paufe is admitted between- the modified, and 
the modifying word, unlefs the latter is ac- 
companied by other modifying words, which 
then form a clafs apart, and require feparation 
both from each other and the word they mo- 
dify. 

Thus in the following examples : 

To eat, drink/ and fleep moderately is greatly conducive to 
health. 

Moderately to eat, drink, and fleep is greatly conducive to 
Health. 

We find the adverb moderately^, in the firft 
example, coming after the ^trbfleep^ and un- 
accompanied by any other words, is not fepa- 
rated from the verb by^a paufe, any more than 
when it jprecedes the verb, 'as in the la^ ex- 
aitiplc : but every critical ear will admit of a 

E 
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paufe between the verb and adverb in the fol- 
lowing lines of Othello in Shakefpeare: 

TRcn muft you fpeak 
Of one, that loved, not wifely but too well. Shakefpeare, 

Becaufe in this^ paffage the words, nat wifely 
hut too welly form a diftind: clafs, and cannot 
be diftindly. apprehended but by being fepa- 
rated from the verb they modify. 

But when the adverb precedes the yerb it is 
then in the fame cafe as the adjeclive before 
the fubftantive ; it is impoflible to divide it 
from the verb by a paufe. 

SXAMPLB?^ 

This ring he holds> 
III mod rich choice,, yet in his idle fire 
To buy his will it would not feem too dear, 
Howe'er repented of. Ibldw > 

In this example, the adverb howe'^er muft 
neceffarily be clafled with the verb it precedes, 
and, confequently,^ a paufe muft be placed aC 
dear. 

To trace the ways 

Of higheft agents, deem'd however wife. Milton^ • 

Here the ward however modifies the adjec^live 
tvife, and therefore is more clofely united with 
it than with the verb deem'd: and if this union 
be not intimated by a (hort paufe at deem'd, the 
fcnfe will be a little ambiguous ; as we Ihall 
not know whether thefe agents are extremely,, 
or only moderately wife. But when this word 
is ufed conjundively, that is, when we may 
fupply its plac^ by fubftituting, nevertbelefs^ 
notwithjianding, yet^ ox Jtill^ a paufe ought al- 
ways to ioUow it. • 
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In your excufe your love docs little fay^ 

You might howc'cr, have took a fairer way* DryJlen* 

Here the word however is ufed conjundtively, 
and a paufc after it is highly neceflary* 

I do not. build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of perfe- 
<:ution \ however, I do not exclude it* After bury* 

A paufe in this fentence at however^ manifeftly 
fixes and regulates the fenfc of it.' 

Rule XI. Whatever words are put ir>to the 
cafe abfolute» commonly called the ablative 
abfolute, muft be feparated from the reft by a 
Ihort paufe« 

EXAMPLES^ 

If a man borfow ought of his neighbour, and it be hurt or 
die, the owner thereof not being with it, he fhall furely make 
it good. Old Teftament. 

Here the owner thereof not being with it, is the 
phrafe called the ablative abfolute ; and this, 
like a parenthefis, muft be feparated from the 
reft of the fentence by a fhort paufe, On each 
fide. 

God, from. the mount of Sinti, whofc grey top 
. Shall tremble, he defcending, will himfelf 

In thunder, lightnings, and loud trumpets' found 
Ordain them laws. Milton. 

Here, he defcending, neither governs nor is 
governed by any other part of the fentence; 
and is faid to be in ^the ablative abfolute, and 
this independence muft be marked by a Ihorc 
paufe before and after the claufe. 

Rule XIL Nouns in appofition, or words in 
the fame cafe, where the latter is only explana* 
tory of the former^ have a Ihort paufe between 
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them/ cither if both thefe nouns confift of 
many terms, or the latter only. 

EXAMPLES. 

When fifft thy fire, to fend on earth 
Virtue, hi* darling child, defign'd ; 
' * Tojthee he gave the heav'nly birth 
* And bade thee form her infant mind. Gray. 

Here the word Firlue, and the follow- 
ing member, may be Oiid to be in appofitiDn, 
and mull be divided by a fhort paufc. 

If the two nouns are finglc, no paufe is ad- 
mitted; as, Pnul the apojlle ; King George: but 
if the latter confifts of many terms, a fhort 
paufe is necelTary; as, Paul^ the apojlle of the 
Gentiles j George, king of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland. 

The reafon of this feems to be the fame with 
that which permits us to paufe between a fub- 
ftantive and adjedtive in an inverted order, 
when the latter has adjunfts that form a clafs ; 
for when nouns are in appofition, the latter, by 
qualifying th^ former, has the nature of an ad- 
jedlive, and is therefpre fubjedt to the fame 
laws of puniftuation. 

Rule Xlil. Who, which, when in the nomi- 
native cafe, and the pronoun thaty when ufed 
for zvhoy ox which, require a fhort paufe before 
them. 

EXAMPLES. 

A man can ne\'er be obliged to fubmit to any power, unlefs 
he can be fatisBed, who is the perfon, who has a right to esc^,. 
crcifeit. Locie^ 

To which, their want of judging abilities, add alfo thcit 
want of opportunity to apply fuch a ferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things* nvhici 
are qualities, which Jeldom difplay themfelves to 'the £rft 
view. Souti^^ 
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You'll rue the time, 

'That clogs me with this anfwen Shahefpearu 
Nothing they but duft can (how. 
Or. bones« that hailen to be To* ConvUy* « 
Saints, that taught, and led the way to Heair'n* Tickets 

Rule' XIV. When that is ufcd as a cafual 
conjunftion, it ought always to, be preceded 
by a fhort paufe. 

^*It is not^ that I love you kfs 
Than when before your feet I lay. 
But to prevent the fad increafe , 
Of hopelefs love, I keep away. PFalli^. 

Forgive me, that I thus your patience wrong. Cq^wUj, 

The cuftom and familiarity of thefe tongues do fometimes fo 
ks influence the expreiiions in thefe epiftles, that, one may cb^ 
fcrve che force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke » 

There is the greater necediry for attending 
to.this rule, as we fo frequently find it ncgltdled 
in printing : for fear of crotjding the line with 
points, and appearing to clog the ftnfe to the 
eye, the ear is often defrauded of her unquef^ 
tionable rights. I ftiall give two inftances 
atnong a thoufand that might be brought to' 
(hew where this is the cafe. . 

I muft therefore defirc the reader to remember that, by the 
pleafures of the imagination, I mean only fuch pleafures as 
^rife originally from fight. Spe^ntor^ 1M^ 411. 

. It is true, the h'gher nature flill advances, and by thai 
means, preferves his d ilance and fuperiority in the fcale of 
being; but he knows th t, how, high foever the ftat'on :s of 
which he ftands poiTeffed at prefent, the inferior reature will a^ 
length mount up to It, and (hine forth in the fame degree 0% 
glory. SpeetatoTy N^ m, . 

In thefe examples^ we find the incidental 
member fucceeding che conjundliOn /i?^/ is fe-' 
paratcd from it by a paufe ;• but the paufe 

E 3 
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which ought to precede this conjunftion is 
omitted : this punduation runs through our 
whole orthography, and is the more culpable, 
as the infertion of the paufe after that, where 
it is lefs wanted than before, is more apt to 
miflead the reader than if he faw no paufe 
at all. 

Rule XV. Prepofitions and Conjundtions arc 
more united with the words they precede than 
with thofe they follow ; and, confequently, if 
it be neceflary to paufe, the prcpofition and 
conjunction ought to be claffcd with the fuc- 
cecding words, and not with the preceding. 

EXAMPLES. 

A violent pafHon, for univerfal admiration, prodoces the 
moil ridiculous circumftances, in the general behairiour, of wo-, 
men of the mod excellent underftandings* 

A$ it has been formerly remarked, (p. 24.) 
we may paufe four times in this fent^nce, if 
neceflary, without in the leaft hurting the fenfe ; 
that is, ?it paffion, admiration, circumftances, and 
behaviour i but if, inflead of paufing at thefe 
words, we were to paufe at the words j^r, pro^ 
duces, in, and of, which are the words imme-r 
diately fucceeding, we fhall foon perceive to 
which words the prepofitions naturally belongs 

Homer and Hefiod intimate to us how this art ihould be ap- 
plied, when they reprefent the Mufes as furrbiinding Jupiter, 
and warbling hymns about his throne. 

In this example, the conjundlion as, and the 
copulative andy iri the laft claufe, muft neceiV 
farily be clafled with the fucceeding, and not 
the preceding words. 

1 will not let thee go, except thou blefs me. 

OldTeftameMf. 
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Here the conjundioi^ except^ naturally affo- 
ciates with the latter part of the fentence^ and 
requires a fliort paufe before it. 

This kt him know. 
Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend 
Surprizal. Milton* 

In this example, the conjunftion left is very 
properly feparated from the preceding words 
by a Ihort paufe at knozv^ and as the parenthetic 
words wilfully tranfgreffing come between the 
Conjundlion, and the pronoun to which it be- 
longs, the conjunftion has very properly a 
paufe both beforehand after it. 

People e3q)edl in a fmall eflay, that a point of humour (hould 
be worked up, in all its parts, and a fubjefl touched upon^ in 
its moft edential articles, without the repetitions, tautologies, 
and ei)largements, that are indulged to longer labours. 

SpeB. N? 124. 

In this fentence the prepofition up is fepafated 
from /», becaufe it enters into the compofition 
of the verb work^ as to work up forms one com- 
plex verb ; the fame may be obferved of the 
prepofition upon^ in the next claufe of the fen- 
tence. An exception to this will be found in 
the following rule. 

Rule XVI. When words are placed either 
in oppofition to, or in appofition with each 
other, the words fo placed require to be dif- 
tinguilhed by a paufe. , 

This is a rule of very great extent, and wiH 
be more fully treated under the article Em- 
phafis : it will be proper, however, to give a 
general idea of it in this place, as paufe and 
force are very different things, and ought there- 
fore to be treated feparately and diftinftly. 

E4 
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EXAMPLES. 

The pleafures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, 
arc not fo grofs as thofe of fcnfe, nor fo refined as thofe of the 
underftanding. SfeSatory N'^ 411. 

In this example we (hall find all writers and 
printers agree in placing but one paufc be- 
tween the'four contrafted parts, and this point 
is^itfenfe: here, it mu ft be .owned, is the prin- 
cipal paufe ; but it muft likewife be acknow- 
ledged by every judicious ear, that a Ihort 
paufe at grofs^ and another at refined^ convey,, 
more forcibly and diftindly every part of the 
^ntencc. 

Some place the blifs in aiflion, fome in eafe \ 
Thofe call it pieafurcj and contentment thefc. 

• Popi^s ^fgy on Man* 

In this couplet we never fee a paufe after the 
two words Z^;;?/? in the firft line;- nor after the 
words thofe and contentment in the fecond; and 
yet nothing can be more evident than that a 
ihort paufe after thefe words tends greatly to 
place the fenfe in a clear and diftind point of 
view. 

In the fame manner, when one obje<ft is fuc- 
ceffively contrafted with another, though thefe 
objeils form the nominative cafe to the verb, 
and 'confift but of a fingle word, it is neceffary 
jto. paufe after each, in order to (how the con- 
traft more diftindly. 

EXAMPLE. 

At the fame time that I think difcretion th^ moft ufeful ta. 
lent a man can be mafter of, I look upon cunning to 'be the 
accomplhhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Difcretion 
points out the nobleft ends to us, and purfues the mj^ft proper 
and laudable methods of attaining them : Cunning has only 
private felfifh aims, and dicks- at nothing which may make 
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^hn facceed* Difcretion has large axxi extended views, and^ 
like a weH.formed eye, comiDands a whole horizon ; Canning 
16 a kind of Ihort-fightednefs, that difcoyers the minuteft ob^ 
jt&s that are rtar at hand, but is not able to difcem things at a 
diftance, Difcr^on, the more it is difcovcred, gives a greater 
authority to the peribn who poflefles it : Cunning, when it is 
once deteded, lofes its force, and makes ^ n>an incapable of 
bringing about even thofe events which he might have done, 
had he pa (Ted only for a .plain man. Difcretion is the per* 
feftion of reafon, and a * guide to us in all the duties of life : 
Cunning is a kind of inlHnft, that only looka out after our 
immediate intere^ and w|^&re» Difcretion is only foupd In 
men of ftrong fenfe and goojl underftandings : Cunning is often 
to be met with in brutes themfelves, and in perfons, who ate 
but the feweft removes from *them: in ihort, Cunnine is only 
the mimic (5* Difcretion, and may pafs upon weaktnen, in tite 
fame manner as vivacity is often miftaken for wit, and^ravity 
for wifdora. ' Add'ifon's Spedator^ N^ 225. 

In thb paWage, much of the force and pre- 
cilion of the contrail between difcreHon and 
ctmning wou|4.' t>^ loll without a fenlible paufe 
after each. " . 

The neceffity of diftinguifhing oppolGite or 
conrrailed parts in a fcntence, will Ibmetimcs 
oblige us to feparate words that arc the moil 
intimately united. 

SXAMFLSS. 

To fuppofe the zodiac and planets to be efficient of, and an. 
teccdent to themfelves, would be abfuxd. Bent ley. 

Here the prepcjfitions^and to are in c^pofition 
to each other, and both conneded ifttimately 
with the word themfelves ^ but this connexion ^ 
does hot preclude the neceflity oVi paufe after ^ 
each, to (how their diftincl and fpectfic relation 
to their governing words, ajid their equal* ref- 
lation to the common word themfelves. In- 
deed, the words ?/ and /^, in this fentence, arc 
emphatical, from that exadtnefs and precifion 
which the argument feems to require. 
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It is objefled by readers of hiftor>', that the battles in thofe 
narrations are fcarce ever to be underftood. This misfortune is 
to be afcribed to the ignorance of hiftorians, in the methods of 
drawing up^ changing the forms of battalia, and the enemy 
retreating from, as well as approaching to, the charge. 

Speaator, N? 428. 

The pretexts were, his having invaded and overcome manv 
ftates that were in alliance with, and under the proteftion of 
Rome, Goldfmlth* i Rom. Htfi. 

Though a paufe feems admifliblc both after 
from and to in this fentencc, yet the oppofition 
between thefe prepolitions feems as much marked 
by emphafis as by reft : and in examples of this 
kind it feems neceflary to paufe a fmaller time 
after the laft prepofition than after the firft. 
To fum up the whole in a few words, as thofe 
claffes of words which admit of no feparation 
are very fmall, and very" few, if we do but take 
the opportunity of paufing wherethe fenfe will 
permit, we (hall never be obliged to break in 
upon the fenfe when we find ourfelves under a 
neceffity of paufing; but if we overlhoot our- 
felves by pronouncing moi-e in a breath thaa is 
neceflary, and neglecting thofe intervals where 
we may paufe conveniently, jw^e fhall often find 
ourfelves obliged to paufe wherfe the fenfe is 
not feparable, and> confequently, to weaken 
and obfcure the compofition. This obferva- 
tion, for the fake of the memory, may be con* 
vcniently comprized in the following verfes : 

In paufing, ever let this rule take place, 

Never to feparate words in any cafe 

Thftt are lefs feparable than thofe you join : 

And, which imports the fame, not to combine 

Such words together, as do not relate 

So clofcly as the words you feparate. 
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The interrogation^ exclamation^ and paren* 
thefis, feem rather to be whole fentences than 
members of a fentence; and as they are diftin- 
guifhed from others, more by a peculiar in-, 
flexion of voice than by paufing, they naturally 
belong to that part of this eflay, which treats 
of thofe inflexions of voice which are an* - 
nexed to fentences, and parts of fentences, 
according to their different fl:rud:ure and figni- 
ficatio^. 

Thus have I attempted, with a trembling 
hand, to hint a few more rules for paufing than 
have been hitherto generally adopted ; an(> 
though but little is accomplilhed, I flatter 
myfeif enough i^ done to Ihow how, much ^ 
farther we migHl/ go in this fubjedt, if wc ' 
would apply ourfelves to it fyftematically, 
and leave lefs^ to the tafte and un4^rfl:anding 
of the reader. 

I doubt not but many will be difpleafed 
at the number of- paufes I have added to 
thofe already in ufe^ but I can with con- 
fidence affirm, that not half thp paufes arc 
found in printing which are heard in the 
pronunciation of a good reader, or fpeakcr; 
and that, if we would read or fpeak well, 
we mufl: paufe, uppq^. an average, -^t every 
fifth or fixth word. It muft alfo be obferved^ 
that public reading, or fpeaking, requires 
paufing much oftcner, than reading and con- 
verfio^g in private; as the parts of a pic- 
ture which is to be viewed at a diftiince, 
mufl: be more diftindtly and ftrongly mark- 
ed, than thofe of an object which are nearer 
to the eye, and underftiood at the firft in- 
fpedion. 
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IntroduSion to the Theory of the Inflexions of 
the Voice. 

JtSESiDEs tVie paufes, which indicate a greater or 
lefs reparation of the parts of a fentence and a 
conclufion of the whole, there are certain in-» 

^flexions of voice, accorapaaying thefe paufes, 
which are as neceflary.to the fenfe of the fen- 
tence as the paufes theoifelves ; for, however 
cxadliy we may paufe between thofe parts which 
are feparable, if we do not paufe with fuch an 
inflexion of voice as. is fuited to the {ti^^^^ the 
compoiicion we read will not only want its tr^e 
meaning, but will have a meaning very different 
from that intended by the writer. How d^r- 

• able, therefore, muft any method be^ that can 
convey to us that inflejgion of voice which is 
beft fuitofi- to the ^tn^t of an author ! but this 
' v^ill at firft^ fight be pronounced impoffible. 
What ! it will be faid, will any one preteod to 
cpnvey to us, upon paper, all tliat force, beauty, 
variety, and harmony, which a good reader 
throws into compofitiori, when he enters into 
the fpirit ofhis author, and difplays every part 
of it to advantage ? No, ir may,, be anfwered, 
this is. not attempted : but, becaufe all this 
cannot be done, is it impoffible to do any part 
of it? Becaufe the exact time of paufing is not 
always denoted by the points inufe, is irufelefs 
to have any marks of paufing at all ? Becaufe 
the precife degree of emphatic force is not con* 
veyed by printing fome words in a different 
chara<9:er, cannot we fometimes affift the reader, 
in apprehending the force or feeblenefs of pro- 
nunciation, by printing the emphatical- words 
in Italics ? 1 he pradlice of this in books of in- 
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rudlion fufficiently fhews it is not entirely ufe- 
ifs ; and, if executed with more judgment^ 
lere is little doubt of its being rendered ftill 
lore ufeful. 

The truth is, fomething relative to pronun- 
iation can be conveyed by written marks, and 
)mething cannot. The paufes between fen** 
mces, and members of fentences, may be con- 
eyed ; the accent on any particular fyllablc of 

word may be conveyed ; the emphafis on any 
articular word in a fentence may be conveyed; 
Std^ it is prefumed it will be demonrtrated in 
ic courfe of this work, that a certain inflexion 
f voice, which fhows the import of the paufes, 
)rms the harmony of a cadence, diftinguifhes 
mphafis into its different kinds, and gives each 
ind its fpecific and determinate meaning, may 
e as clearly conveyed upon paper, a^ either the 
auie, the accent, or the emphatic word. — 
lere then is one ftep farther, in tHfe art of read- 
ig, than any author has hitherto ventured to 
o ; and that this new ftep is not entirely vf- 
onary and impracflicable, will more clearly ap- 
ear by confidcring the nature of fpeaking 
^unds. 
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Of the two ftmple Infiexions of the Voices 

jhLll vocal founds may be divided into two 
kinds^ namely^ fpeaking founds, and mulical 
founds. Mu'fical founds are fuch'as continue 
a given time on one prccife point of the muiical 
fcale^ and leap, as it were, from one note to 
another ; while fpeaking founds^ inftead of 
dwelling on the note they begin with. Aide* 
cither upwards, or downwards, to the neigh- 
bouring notes, without any perceptible reft oft 
any : fo that fpeaking and mufical founds are 
cflentially diftindl; the former being conftantly 
in motion from the moment they commence j 
the latter being at reft for fome given time in 
one precife note. 

The continual motion of fpeaking founds 
makes it almoft as impoilible for the ear to 
mark their feveral differences, as it would be 
for the eye tc^ define an objedt that is fwiftly 
palling before it, and continually vanifhing 
away : the difficulty of arrefting fpeaking founds 
for examination, has made almoft all authors 
fuppofe it impoflibie to give any fuch diftin<9: 
account of them, as to be pf ufe in fpeaking 
and reading ; and, indeed, the vaft variety of 
tone which a good reader or fpeaker throws into 
delivery, and of which it is impoflibie to con- 
vey any idea but by imitation, has led us eafily 
to fuppofe that nothing at all of this variety 
can be defined and reduced to rule : but when 
we confider, that, whether words are pronounced 
in a high or low, in a loud or a foft tone; 
whether they are pronounced fwiftly or flowly, 

♦ Smith's Harmonics, p. 3. Note (c.) 
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forcibly or feebly, with the tone of the paffion, 
or without it ; they mull neccffarily be pro- 
nounced either Aiding upwards or downwards^ 
or elfe go into a Pionotone or fong ; when we 
:onfider this, I fay, we Ihall find, that the pri- 
mary divifion of fpeakkig found$ is into the up- 
ward and the downwara^flide of the voice; and 
that whatever other divcrfity of time, tone, or 
Force, is added to fpeaking, it mufttneceflarily 
be conveyed by thefe two Aides. 

Thefe two Aides, or inflexions of voice, 
therefore, are the axis, as it were, on which 
the force, variety, and harmony of fpeaking 
:urns. They may be confidered as the gre^ 
outlines of pronunciation ; and if thefe outlines 
:an be tolerably conveyed to a reader, they 
muft be of nearly the fame ufe to Wm, mthi 
rough draught of a pifture is to a pupil in 
painting. This then we fliall attempt to ac- 
rompliAi, by adducing fome of fhe moft fami- 
liar phrafes in the language, and pointing out 
;he inflexions which every ear, however un- 
pradtifed, will naturally adopt in pronouncing 
:hem. Thefe phrafes, which are in every body's 
mouth, will become a kind of data, or princi- 
ples, to which Ine reader mufl: conftantly be 
referred, when he is at a lofs for the precife 
Tound that is undcrftood by thefe different in- 
flexions ; and thefe familiar founds, it is pre- 
fumed, will fufliciently inftrud: him. 

Method of explaining the Inflexions of the Voice. 

It mufl firft be premifed, that by the rifing 
or falling inflexion, is not meant the pitch of 
^oice in which the whole word is pronounced. 
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^ or that loudnefs or foftnefs which may accoitiw 
pany any pitch ; but that upward or downward 
Hide which the voice makes when the pronun- 
ciation of a word is finiftiingi and which may, 
therefore, not improperly be called the riling 
and falling inflexion. 

So important is a juft mixture of thefe two 
inflexions^ that' the moment they are negleftcd, 
our pronunciation becomes forcelefs and mo- 
notonous ; if the fenfe of a fcntence require 
the voice to adopt the rifing inflexion, on any 
particular word, either in the middle, or at the 
end of a phrafe, variety and harmony demand 
the falling inflexion on one of the preceding 
word*; and on the other hand, if emphafis, 
harmony, or a completion of fenfe, require the^ 
falliiig inflexion on any word, the word imme- 
diately preceding, almofl: always, demands the 
rifing inflexion ; fo that thefe inflexions of 
voice are in an order nearly alternate. 

This is very obfervable in reading a fentence, 
when we have miftaken the connedtion between 
the members, either by fuppofing the fenfe is 
to be continued when it fin' flies, or fuppofing 
it finiftied when it is really to be continued : 
for in either of thefe cafes, before we have pro- 
nounced the laft word, we find it neceflTary to 
return pretty far back to fome of the preceding 
words, in order to give them fuch inflexions as 
are fuitable to thofe which the fenfe requires on 
the fuccecding words. Thus, in pronouncing 
the fpeech of Fortius in Cato„ which is generally 
mif-pointed, as in the following example : 

Remember what our father oft has told at. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate. 
Puzzled in mazes and perplex'd in errors ; 
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Our underftanding traces them in vain. 
Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitlefs fearch : 
Nor fees with how much art the windings run. 
Nor where the re^ar confufion ends. 

If, I fay, from not' having confidered this 
paffage, we run the fecond line into the third, 
by fufpending the voieq at intricate in the riling 
inflexion, and dropping it at errors in the fall- 
ing, we find a very improper meaning conveyed; 
and if, in recovering ourfelves from tliis impro- 
per pronunciation, we take notice of the differ- 
ent manner in which we pronounce the fecond 
ind third lines, we (hall find, that not only the 
laft word of thefe lines, but that every word 
alters its inflexion ; ^fbr, when we perceive, that 
by miftaking the paiife, we have mifconceived 
the fenfe, iKg find it neceflary to begin the line 
again, and^roftoiince every word differently, 
in order to make it harmonious. 

But though thefe two inflexions of voice run 
through almoft every word of which a fentencc 
is compofed, they are no where fo perceptible 
as at a long paule, or where the fenfe of the 
words requires an emphafis ; efpecially if the 
word end with a long open vowel : in this cafe, 
if we do but attwid nicely to that turn of the 
voice which finimes this emphatical word, or 
that member of a fentence where we paufe, wc 
(hall foon perceive the different inflexion with 
ivhich thefe words are pronounced. 

In order to make this different inflexion of 
voice more eafily apprehended, it may not, 
perhaps, be ufelefs to attend to the followii)g 
direcflionsr. Let us fuppofc wc are to pronounce 
the following. fentence : 

Does Casfar defejve fame or'blamc? 
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This fentcncc, it is prefumed, will, at firft 
light, be pronounced with the proper inflexions 
of voice, by every one that can barely read ; 
and if the reader will but narrowly watch the 
founds of the words fame and hlame^ he will 
have an example of the two inflexions here 
ifpoken of: fayne will have the rifing, and hlame 
the falling inflexion : But, to make this dif- 
tindtion ftill clearer, if, inftead of pronouncing 
the word fame flightly, he does but give it a 
ftrong emphatic force, and let it drawl off the 
tongue for fomc time before the found finilhes, 
he will find it Aide upwards, and end in a rifing 
tone ; if he makes the fame experiment on the 
word blarney he will find the found Aide down- 
wards, and end in a falling tone : and this 
drawling pronunciation, though it lengthens 
the founds beyond their proper duration, does 
not alter them efl!entially / the fame inflexions 
arc preferved as in the common pronunciation; 
and the difliincflion is as real in one mode of 
pronouncing as in the other, though not fo 
perceptible. 

Every paufe, of whatever kind, mufl: necef- 
farily adopt one of thefe two inflexions, or con- 
tinue in a monotone : Thus, when we aflc a 
queftion without the interrogative words, we ' 
naturally adopt the rifing inflexion on the lafl: . 
word ; 2ls, 

Can Caefar deferve blame ? Impoffible ! 

Here hlame ^ the lafl: word of the queftion, ha^ 
the rifing inflexion, contrary to the inflexion 
on that word in the former inftance ; and m- 
pojjible, with the note of admir^ition, the falling: 
The comma, or that fufpenfion of voice gene- 

6 
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rally annexed to it, which marks a continuation 
of the fenfe, is moft frequently accompanied by 
the riiing inflexion, as in the following fen- 
tence : 

If CsBfar defertes blame^ he ought to have no fame. 

Here we find the word blames mafked with the 
comma, has exaftly the fame inflexion of voice 
as the fame word in the interrogative fentence 
immediately preceding; the only diflference is, 
that the rifing inflexion Aides higher at the in- 
terrogation than at the comma, efpecially if it 
be pronounced with emphafis. 

The three other points, nafmely, the fcmi- 
colon, colon, and period, adopt either the 
rifing or falling inflexion as the fenfe or har- 
mony requires, though in different degrees of 
elevation and depreffion. But thefe different 
degrees of rifing or falling on the Aide which 
ends the word, are by no means fo efTential as 
the kind of Aide we adopts Thus in the fol- 
lowing fentences : 

As we cannot difcern the ftiadow moving along the dial- 
blate, fo the advances we make irt' knowledge arc only perceived 
oy the diftance gone over. 

As we perceive the (hadow to fiave moved,^ but did -not per- 
ceive it moving J fo our advances in learning, coniifting of in- 
fenfible fteps, are wily perceivable by the diftance. 

As we perceive the ftiadow to have moved along the dial, 
feut did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grafs has 
grown, though nobody ever law it grow ; fo the advances wc 
make in knowledge^ as they confift Of fuch minute fteps, are 
Only perceivable by the diftance. 

Here, I fay, the words dlal-pIate, moving,' 
and grow^ marked with the cortimiiy femicolon, 
and colon, mufl necelfarily end with the up- 
ward Aide ; and provided this Aide be adopted^ 
F 2 ' 
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it is. not of any very great confequence to the 
fenfe whether the Aide be raifed much or little ; 
but if the downward Aide be given to any of 
thefe words, though in the fmalleft degree, the 
fenfe will be materially affedled. 

The fame points, when the fentence is differ- 
ently conftruded, adopt the other inflexion. 

Thus the inflexion of voice which is adopted 
in a feries of emphatic particulars, for the fake 
of force and precifion> though thefe particulars 
are marked by commas only, is the falling in- 
flexion: we have an example of this in the true 
pronunciation of the following fentence : 

I tell you, though you, though all the world, though an anrel 
- from heaven, were to affirm the truth of it, I could not believe it. 

That this is the proper inflexion on each of 
thefe particulars, will more evidently appear by 
repeating them with the oppofite inflexion of 
voice, or that fufpenfion ufually given to the 
comma : , 

I tell you though you, though all the world, though an angel 
from heaven were to affirm the truth of it I could not believe it. 

In pronouncing this fentence, therefore, in 
order to give force and precifion to every por- 
tion, the falling inflexion ought to be adopted 
on you, world, and heaven ^ and for the fake of 
conveying what is meant by this inflexion, wc 
may call each of thefe words emphatical, and 
print them in Italics; not that all emphafis ne- 
ceflarily adopts the falling inflexion, but be- 
caufe this inflexion is generally annexed to em- 
phafis, for want of a jufl* idea of the diftindlion 
of inflexion here laid down : 

I tell you, though j'w, though all the nxjorld, though an angdl 
from hea'ven, were to affirm the truth of it, I could not believe it. 
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The falling inflexion annexed to members of 
fentences generally marked with the femicolon 
and colon, may be feen in the following ex- 
ample : 

Perfons of good tafte expedl to be pleafed, at the fame time 
they are informed ; and think that the beft fenfe always dcfervxs 
the beft language : but ftill the chief regard is' to be had to pcr- 
' fpicuity. i . 

In this example, the word informed is marked 
with the femicolon, and the word language with 
the colon ; and from the fenfe and ftrufture of 
the fentence, both require the fallinig inflexion, 
contrary to that annexed to the fam^ points in 
the preceding fentences. The period in each 
fentence has the falling inflexion, and in thelaft 
fentence is pronounced in a lower tone of voice 
than the fanie inflexion on the colon and femi* 
colon. 

Thus we fee, that whatever variety of another 
kind, fuch as loudnefs or foftne'fs, highnefs or 
lownefs, fwiftnefs or flownefs, or whatever 
other variety we may. accompany the points 
with, they mufl: neceflarily adopt either the 
rifing or falling inflexion, or be pronounced in 
a monotone. Thefe inflexions, therefore, which 
are the moft marking differences in reading and 
fpeaking, perhaps, are not improperly pitched 
upon to ferve as-guides to an accurate pronun-. 
elation ; but as fo much depends upon a jufl: 
notion of this real though delicate diftindlion^ 
if the reader is not yet made fufficiently ac- 
quainted with it, he will not think it fuperflu- 
ous to periife the following attempt to render it 
ftill clearer. 
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Another Method of explaining the Inflexions of 
the Voice. 

Every fentence confiding of an affirmation 
and negation diredlly oppofed to each other, 
has an appropriated pronunciation, which, in 
earneft fpeaking, every ear adopts without any 
premeditation. Thus in the following fen- 
tence : 

Caefar does not deferve fame, but blame. 

Here the word fame has the rifing, and hlame 
^he falling inflexion ; and we find all fentenc^ 
conftrudled in the fame manner have, like this, 
the rifing inflexion on the negative, and the 
falling inflexion on the affirmative member. 
The -woyA blamej therefore, in this fentence, 
has not the falling inflexion on it becaufe it is 
the laft word, but becaufe affirmation, oppofed 
(o negation, naturally adopts this inflexion. 

Thus faV choice has been made of words dif- 
ferent in fenfe, though fimilar in found, that 
the fentence might appear to carry fome mean- 
ing with it, and the reader be led to annex 
thofe inflexions to the words which the fenfe 
feemed to demand ; but, perhaps, the fhorteft 
method of conveying the nature of thefc in- 
flexions, would be to take the fame word, and 
place it in the interrogative and declarative fen- 
' tences, in oppofition to itfelf : Thus it is cer- 
tain, that every fpeaker, upon pronouncing the 
following phrafcs, would give the firft fame in 
each line the rifing, and the laft fame in each 
line the falling inflexion : 

Does he fay fame, or fame ? 
He does not fay faanej but fame. 
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But here an ear which cannot difcern the true 
difference of found in thefe words, will be apt 
to fuppofe that what difference there is, ariles 
from the Idi^ fame being pronounced in a lower 
tone than the firft; but this, it may be obfcrved, 
makes no effential difference: Let us pronounce 
the laft word in as high a key as we pleafe, pro- 
vided we preferve the proper inflexion, the con- 
trail to the former word will appear; as a proof 
of this, let us pronounce the laft word of the laft 
phrafe with a ftrong emphafis, and we Ihall 
find, that though it is in a higher key than the 
firft word fame, the voice Aides in a contrary 
dire&ion. Accordingly we find, that if we lay 
the ftrong emphafis upon the firft fame in the 
following fcntence, the h&fame will take the 
rifing inflexion : 

He fzy$/ame, and not fame* 

fo that the inflexions on the firft and laft fame^ 
in this fentence, are in an oppofite order to the 
fame inflexions on the fame words in the two 
former phrafes* 

But, perhaps, by this time, the reader^s car 
is puzzled with the founds of fingie words, and 
it may not be amifs to try it with the fame in- 
flexions, terminating members of fentehces : 
This, perhaps, will not only convey the nature 
of -thefe two inflexions better than by founding 
them upon fingie words, but give us, at the 
. fjtme time, a better ide^i of their importance 
and utility. And, 'firft, let the reader try over 
the following palTage of Mr. Addifon in the 
Spe<fliator, by reading it fo as to place the rifing 
inflexion, or that inflexion commonly marked 
by a comma, on every particular of the fcries : 

F4 
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The dcfcriptive part of this allegory is ^ikewife very ftrong^ 
and full of fublime ideas : The figure of Deaths the regal crown 
upon his head, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the com- 
bat, the outcry at his birth, are circumftances too noble to be 
paflcd over in filence, and extremely fuitable to this king of 
terrors. 

Then let him pradlife it over by reading it fo 
as to place the falling inflexion, or that inflexion 
commonly marked by a colon, on every parti- 
cular of the feries but the laft j to which let 
him give the rifing inflexion, marked by the 
comma: 

The defcriptive part of this allegory is likewjfe very ftrong, 
and full of fublime ideas : The figure of Death : the regal crown 
upon his head i his menace of Satan : his advancing to the com. 
bat : the outcry at his birth, are circumftances too noble to be 
pafied over in filence, and extremely fuitable to this king of 
terrors. 

This laft manner of reading this paflagc is 
unqucftionably the true one, as it throws a kind 
of emphafis on each member, which forms a 
beautiful climax, entirely loft in the common 
mode of pronouncing them : and, to omit no 
method that nriay tend to convey an idea of this 
diflfcrcncc of inflexion, let us fuppofe thefe 
words to be all emphatical, and, as fuch, ac- 
cording to the common method they may be 
printed in Italics 5 this is not an accurate idea 
of emphafis, as will be Ihewn hereafter, but it 
is the common one, and, as fuch, may fcrve to 
Ihow the difference between pronouncing the 
'firft example and the fecond. 

The defcriptive part of this allegory is likewife very ftrong, 
and full of fublime ideas : The figure of Death: the regal crown 
upon his bea(i: his menace of Satan: his advancing to the com^ 
bat: the outcry at his birth, are circumftances too noble to be 
paffed over in filence, and extremely fuitable tp this kbg of 
terrors, 
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If the reader, from this defcription of the in- 
flexions of the voice, can fo far underftand them 
as to be fenfible of the great difference there is 
between fufpending the voice at every comma 
in the firft example, and giving it a forcible 
downward direAion at every colon in the two 
laft examples, it is prefumed, hewill fufficiently 
conceive, that this diftindlion of the two lead- 
ing inflexions of the Voice may be applied to the 
moll ufeful purpofes in the art of reading. But 
in order to give a ftill clearer idea, if poflible, 
of thefe two different inflexions, we Ihall fub- 
join a fort of fcale or diagram, with an cxplana^ 
tioQ of each example annexed. 
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Explanation of Plate \. 
No. !• Did he do it voluntarily or involuntarily ? 

In the pronunciation of thefe words, w^ find 
every fyllabic in the word voluntarily rifes ex- 
cept the firft, vol ; and every fyllable in the 
word involuntarily falls but the firft, in. A fllow 
drawling pronunciation of thefe words will evi- 
dently mow that this is the cafe. Thefe differ- 
ent Aides of the voice are named from the di- 
rection they take in the conclulion of a word, 
as that is the moft apparent, efpecially if there 
are feveral fyllables after the accented fyllabic, 
or if the word be but of one fyllable, and ter- 
minate in a vowel or a liquid : for, in this cafe, 
the found lafts fomc time after the word is ar- 
ticulated. Thus voluntarily may be faid to have 
the rifing, and involuntarily the falling inflex- 
ion ; and We muft carefully guard againft mif- 
taking the low tone at the beginning of the ri- 
fing inflexion for the falling inflexion, and the 
high tone at the beginning of the falling in- 
flexion for the rifing inflexion, as they are not 
denominated riling or falling from the high or 
low tone in which they are pronounced, but from 
the upward or downward Aide in which they 
terminate, whether pronounced in a high or a 
low key. 

In this rcprefentation we fee fomething of 
that wave-like rifing and falling of the voice, . 
which conftitutes the variety and harmony of 
fpeech. * It will not be eafy at firft to conceive 
this correfpondcnce between the eye and the eai», 
efpecially if we do not dwell diftindly on the 
words we repeat ; but I flatter myfelf a little 
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euftom will foon render it clear, at Icaft with 
refpcA to the words that are accented or empha*' 
tical ; for it is to be obferved, that in this 
fchennc every word, whether accenteJ or not, 
is arranged under that line of found to which 
it belongs ; though the unaccented words are 
generally pronounced fo feebly, as to reader 
it often very difficult to fay to which clafs they 
belong; that is, whether to the rifing or falling 
inflexion ; but when the accented or emphatic 
words have their proper inflexion, the fubordi- 
nate words can fcarcely be in an improper one; 
and this makes the difficulty of afcer^aijiing 
their true inflexion of lefs confequence, TuC 
accented or emphatic words, therefore, arc 
tbofe only which we need at prefent attend to ; 
and thofe, in good fpeaking and reading, wc 
fhall find conflantly adopting fuch an inflexion 
as is fui table to the fenfe and harmony of the 
fentence. 

The fentence, N^ I. and any other fentence 
confl:ru(fi:ed in exadlly the fame manner, muft 
neceflarily adopt the rifing inflexion on the firft 
member, and the falling on the laft ; that is, 
the rifing irjflexion on voluntary^ and the falling 
on involuntary ; and this pronunciation is fo ap- 
propriated to this fpecies of fentence, that the 
dulleft and mofl: unpraAifed ear would, without 
the lead refleAion, adopt itr The fame may- 
be faid of the fentence, N^ II. which every ear 
would agree in pronouncing with the fame in- 
flexions in a contrary order ; that is, the falling 
inflexion on voluntarily^ and the rifing on invo^ 
luntarily. 

N^ III. and IV. fhew, that the fame words 
take differei^t inflexions in correfpondencc with 
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the fenfc and ftrudure of the fentencc ; for as 
the word confiitution^ in N*^ IV. only ends a 
member of the fentence, and leaves the fenfc 
unfinifhed, it ncccffarily adopts the fufpending 
or riling inflexion ; and harmony requires that 
the preceding words Ihould be fo arranged, as 
to form the greateft harmony and variety, which 
is done by giving every one of the words an in- 
flexion, different from what it has in N^ III. 
where conftitution ends the fcntence. 

But when we fay a word is to have the rifing 
inflexion, it is not meant that this word is to be 
pronounced in a higher tone than other words, 
but that the latter part of the word is to have 
a higher tone than the former part ; the fame 
may be obferved, 'mutatis mutandis^ of the fall- 
ing inflexion ; and this difference of tone be- 
tween the former a^nd latter .part of a word (cf- 
pccially if the. wofd be a monofyllsible,) is fo 
difficult to analyfe, that though we cJm perceive 
a difference upon^the whole, we cannot eafily 
mark where it lies. 

But if we form a feries of words, beginning 
with long polyfyllables, and proceeding to mo- 
nofyllables, and carefully preferve the fame in- 
flexion on each fentence, we Ihall plainly per- 
ceive the diverfity of inflexion in the Ihort as 
well as in the long wprds. This will appear, by 
pronouncing the different feries in the plate an- 
nexed. 

Explanation of Plate II, 

In this table we find the rifing and falling in^ 
flexions very diftinguilhable jn the long words, 
and grqw more an^ more imperceptible in the 
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Ihort ones : they are, however, no lefs real in 
one, than m the other ; as a good ear will ea- 
filf perceive; by beginning at the long words, 
and repeating down to the fliort ones. From^ 
N^ I. to N^ IX. the contrafted words are riling 
at the comma, and falling at the note of interro- 
gation; and from NS X. to N^ XVIII. they 
are falling at the comma, and riling at the pe- 
riod. 

Left ah inaccurate car Ihould be led to fup- 
pofe, that the different fignification of the op- 
poling words is the reafon of their founding 
differently, we have given fome phrafcs com- 
pofed of the fame words, which a^e neverthe- 
left pronounced Avith exadlly the fame difference 
of inflexion as the others. Thusf the words 
confcience^ N° IV. are pronounced with the fame 
difference of inflexion as the preceding phrafes; 
that is, the firft confclence has the rifing, and 
the laft the falling inflexion : the following 
words, unjujllyy pridcy mind^ all, and lad, have 
the fame diverlity of pronunciation ; and the 
diverfity in thefe, as in the reft, is in an invert- 
ed order in the oppofite column. 

If we confider thefe Aides or inflexions with 
refpedl to quantity ; that is, how long the up- 
ward inflexion continues to rife from the point 
where it begins, and how long the downward 
inflexion falls from its commencing point ; we 
Ihall find, that as this difference is not eafily af- 
certained, fo, in an outline of this kind, it is 
of no great confequence : the riling or falling 
of the Aide, in a greater or a lefs degree, does 
not effentially affedt the fenfe or harmony of 
a fentence ; while adopting one Aide for the 
other^ will often deftroy both. See p. 67. 

3 
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Thus in the interrogative fcntencc, N** XIX« 
Did be aSjuftly f the voice ought to adopt tb^ 
rifing inflexion^ and continue the upward Aide 
on the v/oT^juftly^ fomewbat longer and higher 
than if it had been a mere comma; and yeCj 
if we mark the rifing inflexion on the word 
juftly in the fentence, N** XX. the difference of 
the Aides on thefe two words in thefe diiFerent 
fentences is not very confiderable. 

If we confider the fentence, N® XXI. a» 
concluding a fubjeft or a confiderable branch 
of it, the voice y^ill gradually Aide into a lower 
tone towards the end, and the word unjufily will 
be pronounced in a lower tone of voice than in 
the fentence, N"" V. ; but the downward Aide in 
both will be nearly of the fame duration and ex^- 
tent : for, as we have before obferved, as the 
different key in which we fing or play a tune, 
makes no difference in the length or Aiortnefe 
of the notes ; fo the different pitch of voice in 
which we fpeak or read, has no relation to the 
height or lownefs of the Aide or inflexion with 
which we terminate our words. 

It will be necelTary for the pupil to pra<5lifc 
over thefe feries of words, and to form fentences 
of his own, for the purpofe of ufing the ear to- 
diftinguifii the inflexions. In order to this, he 
mufl dwell longer on the words at which he 
paufes, and on thofe which have emphafis,, than 
IS proper when he is reading or fpeaking in com- 
mon, that the ear may be better enabled to catch 
the inflexion : it may be remarked too, that the 
more colloquial and familiar the language, pro^ 
vided it is earneft and emphatical, the more 
perceptible the inflexions are; and the more* 
elevated and poetical,^ the fefs foc The plains 
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tWe tone, fo eiTential to the delivery of elegiac 
compofitionj greatly diminifhes the flides, and 
reduces them almoft to monotones; nay, a per* 
fed monotone without any inflexion at all, is 
fometimes very judicioufly introduced in read*, 
ing vcrfe. Thus in the fublime defcription <rf 
the richnefs of Satan's throne, in the beginning 
of the fecond book of Paradife Loft : 

High on a throne of roy^al date which far 
OtttihoDC the wealth of Onnus or of Inde, 
Or where the gorgeous Eaft with richeft hand - 
Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted fat. 

In this paffage, I fay, every word of the third 
and fourth line, but pearl and gold, may be pro- 
nounced in a monotone; and this monotony 
will greatly add to the dignity and grandeur of 
the objed defcribed. 

As poetry, therefore, when properly read, 
will often greatly diminilh, and fometimes even 
entirely fink the inflexions into a monotone ; 
emphatic fentenccs in profe will be the beft fcH" 
the learner to praftifc upon, in order to acquire^ 
an id^ of the difference of inflexion: con- 
ftantly obferving to prolong and drawl out the 
pronunciation of the word, the inflexion of 
which he wants to difcover. 

Perhaps the beft method of knowing whether 
we make ufe of the inflexion we intend, is to 
form it into a queftion with the disjundive or, 
and to repeat it in the fame manner as thfe in- 
terrogative Sentences, Plate II. 

Thus in the following fentcnce : 

A contented mind, and a good confcience, will make a man 
faappy in all conditions. 

In order to pronounce this fentence to the 
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beft advantage; it will be ncceflfkry to lay the 
falling inflexion on the word mindj the rifing on 
confcienccy and the falling on all ; if I would 
know the falling inflexion I am to lay on mind, 
let me form the word into this queftion, h it 
tnind, or mind ? and the pronunciation of the 
laft mind, as in N** VII. will be that which I 
mufl: adopt in the fentence ; if I want to know 
the riling inflexion on conjcience^ I muft fay, 
Is it confcience, or confcience ? and the firft pro- 
nunciation of the word, as in N"* IV. is that 
which I muft adopt : the falling inflexion on 
all will be determined by faying. Is it all, or 
allf as the laft all has the inflexion fought for. 
In the fame manner, if, in the following 
couplet o{ Pope, 

What the weak head with (Irongcft bias rules 
Is pride ;, the never- failing vice of fools. 

If in this couplet, I fay, we are dircfted to lay 
the falling inflexion on pride, we need only 
form the word into this queftion, — Is it pride, 
4>r pride? and the laft being the falling inflex- 
ion, is that which we ought to adopt in read- 
ing the couplet. 

It may not, perhaps, be altogether ufelefs to 
obferve, that thefe angular lines may be con- 
lidered as a kind erf bars in the mufic of fpeak- 
ing : each of them contain a certain portion of 
cither the rifing or falling inflexion ; but though 
every word in each line is pronounced with the 
fame inflexion, they are not all pronounced with 
the fame force ; no line can have more than one 
accented or emphatic fyllable in it, and the reft, 
though preferving the fame inflexion, abate of 
the force of found. 
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With re(peA to the relative force oif thefe 
Uncmphatic words, fefc Introdu^ion t9 the Tbeoty 
of EmphafiSk, 

tftiiiiy af d Knotvli^iigif of tbt tnflext'ont of the 
Voice. 

But it will be deinanded : fuppofe we could 
Conceive the nature of thefe inflexions ever fd 
clearly^ of what ufe will it be? I anfwer, that 
as the fcnfe and harmony of a fentencc depend 
fo much on the proper application of thefe ina. 
flexions, it will be of infinite ufe to an indiffe- 
rent reader to know how a good reader applies 
them* 

It will, perhaps^ be objected, that an atten- 
tion to thefe inflexions, marked upon paper^ 
will be apt to cmbarrafs the mind of the reader, 
which Ihould b^ wholly employed on the fenfe 
of the writer. To this objccliori it may be an* 
fwered, that the "^txy fame argument will lie 
iigainfl: the ufe of paufes in printing; and th^ 
ancient Greek method of writing without any 
intervals between words, Will, according to 
this reafoning, be by far the ihoft eligible^ 
The truth is, every thing new embarraflcs ; and 
if we have already acquired an art in an imper* 
fed way, the means of facilitating a more per- 
itdi acqiiifition of it> will at firft retard out 
progrefs : if a child has once learned to read 
tolerably, without having the words divided 
into fyUables, fuch a divifion Will Appear new 
khd emb^rfaiting to Kim ^ aild though fyllabi*^ 
cation is fo confefledly ufeful to learners, thofe 
who can once read without it, would be rather 
puzzled than alfifted by it. To thofe, there- 

G 
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fore, who already read well, this fyftem of irl-^ 
flexions is not addrefled. What help do they 
ftand in need of, whb are fufficiently perfedk ? 
It is to the learner only, and he who is in doubt 
about the beft method of reading a paflage, 
that this affiftance is recommended ; and it inay 
be with confidence aflerted, that if fuch a one 
will but befl:ow half the time to acquire a know- 
ledge of thefe inflexions that is ufually fpent 
in learning the gamut, he will have no reafon 
to repent his labour. 

A want of inftrucfling youth early in the know- 
ledge of inflexions, is the great occafion of 
' embarraflTment in teaching them to read. We 
can tell them they are too high or too low, too 
loud or too foft, too forcible or too feeble, and 
that they cither paufe, or continue the voice in 
the wrong place ; but we have no way of con- 
veying to them their error, if they make ufe of 
a wrong inflexion ; though this may adtually be 
the cafe, where they are without fault in every 
other particular ; that is, there may be a wrong 
Aide of the voice upon a particular word, though 
• it is neither pronounced too high nor too low, 
too loud nor too foft, too forcibly nor too feebly, 
nor with any improper paufe or continuation of 
voice. Let us fuppofe, for example, a youth 
little inftruifted in reading were to pronounce 
the following fentence: 

If we have no regard to our own charafter, we ought to 
have fome regard to the charafter of others. 

There is the greatefl: probability, I fay, that 
fuch a reader would pronounce the firfl: emphatic 
word own with the rifing, and the laflt empha- 
tic word others yjiiYi the falling inflexion, which 
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by no means brings out the fenfe of the fen- 
tence to the beft advantage* To tcU him he 
muft Jay more ftrefs upon the word awn^ will 
by no means fee him right, unlefs the kind of 
ftrefs is conveyed ; for he may increafe the 
ftrefs upon both the emphatic words, without 
removing the impropriety. In the fame man- 
ner, if in reading the fdllowing paflage : 

Enter not into judgment with thy fervant, O Lord I for in 
thj fight (hall no man living be juftified. 

If, in pronouncing this pafTage, I fay, the 
reader negledls placing an emphafis on the laft 
thy, it will be in vain to tell him he ought to 
lay a ftrefs on that word, unlefs we diredl him 
to the kind of ftrefs ; for though, in the former 
inftance, the emphafis with the falling inflexion 
was the true emphafis on own, the fame emphafis 
on iby, in the latter inftance, would utterly de- 
ftroy the meaning: it is evident, therefore, if 
once a youth were taught to diftinguilh accu- 
rately therifingand falling inflexion, howeafily 
and methodically inftrudion in reading might 
be conveyed. 

At this point the prefent treatife might finifli ; 
and, it is prefumed, not without having added 
fomething to the art of reading. A method 
which conveys to us fome of the efl!ential turns 
of voice in a good reader or fpeaker, cannot be 
without its advantages. But fomething farther 
is propofed. An attempt will be made to point 
out feveral of thofe varieties in the fenfe and 
ftrudlure of a fentence which feverally demand 
a particular application of thefe inflexions ; 
from a variety of thefe exanfiples, general rules 
will be drawn, and the whole docflrine of in- 
G2 
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flexions \Vill be reduced into fomething like 1- 
fyftem. A firft effay on an untreated fubjed 
can fcarcely be exempt from a multitude of in-, 
accuracies; ind obfcurity is the natural attend- 
ant on novelty ; but if any advantages, however 
fmall, arc the refult of this novelty, the candid 
and judicious reader, who underftands the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, will not think even 
thefe fmall advantages entirely unworthy of his 
attention. 
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Praffical Syjiem of the InfleSIions Bf the Voice ^ 

Words adopt particular inflexions, either 
iccording to the particular iignification they 
3ear, or as they are either differently arranged 
3r connected with other words. The firft ap- 
pli^ ation of inflexion relates to emphafis, which 
w\\\ be confidcred at large in its proper place: 
the laft relates to that application of inflexion^ 
which arifes from the divifion of a fentence 
into Its component pprts; and this is the ob-* 
left of punftuation. Pundtuation, or the di* 
irifion of a fentence, has been already treated 
in the former part of this work : we now pro^ 
:eed to apply the do&rine of inflexion to that 
^f punftuation, by (hewing what turns or Hides 
of voice are moft fuitable to the feveral diftinc-» 
:ions, refts, and paufes of a fentence. But 
before any rules for applying the inflexions are 
laid down, perhaps it will be ncceflary again 
to take notice, that though there arc but two 
iimple or radically dijerent inflexions, the rifing 
*nd falling, yet the latter is divifible into two 
kinds of very diflferent and even oppoiite im-* 
port. The falling inflexion without a fall of 
the voice, or, in other words, that inflexion of 
voice which confifts of a downward Aide, in qi 
high and forcible tone, may either be applied 
to that part of a fentence where a portion of 
fenfe is formed, as at the word unjuftly^ Plate 
II. N** XX. or to that part where no fenfe is 
Formed, as at the word temperance^ Plate I. 
N^ VI. ; but when this downward Aide is pro- 
nounced in a lower and lefs forcible tone than 

G3 
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the preceding Words, it indicates not only that 
the fenfe, but the fentence is concluded. 

It muft be carefully noted, therefore, that 
whenever the falling inflexion is faid to be on a 
word, it is not meant that this inflexion is to 
be pronounced in a low and feeble tone, unlefs 
the fentence is concluded; and that even a 
perfeA fentence is not always to be pronounced 
with this inflexion in a low tone, will be fhewn 
hereafter under the article Final Paufe, or Pe- 
riod. 

See a farther explanation of this definition, 
Plate HI. N^ I. and IV. 

The rifing inflexion is denoted by the acute 
accent, thus (') 

The falling inflexion is denoted by the grave 
accent, thus (^) 

• COMPACT SENTENCE, 

Dire^ Period. 

Rule I. Every direfl period, fo confl:ru<9:ed as 
to have its two principal conftruftive parts 
connefted by correfpondent conjunctions, re- 
(juires the long paufe with the rifing inflexion 
at the end of the firfi: principal confl:ru6tive 
fncmber. 

EXAMPLES. 

As we cannot difccm the fhadow moving along the dial- 
plate, fo the advances we make in knowledge arc only per- 
ceived by the diftance gone over, 

As we perceive the fhadow to have mov6d, but did not per- 
ceive its moving ; fo our advances in learning, conMing of 
infenfible fteps, are only perceivable by the diftance. 
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As wc perceive the (hadow to have moved along the dial, 
)ut did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grafs 
las grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : fo the advances 
vc make in knowledge, as they confift of fuch minute fteps, 
irc pnly perceivable by the diflance. 

Each of thefe three fentences confifts of two 
Drincipal correfpondent parts ; the firft com- 
nencing with as, and the laft with fo: as the 
irft member of the firft fcntence is fimple, it 
s marked with a comma only at dial-plate ; as 
:he fecond is compounded, it is marked with a 
femicolon at moving ; and as the I^ft is decom- 
pounded, it is marked with a cplon at grow : 
:his puncfluation is according to the general 
rules of pauling, and agreeable to good fenfe; 
for it is certainly proper tl)at the time of the 
paufc ihould increafe with the increafe and 
zomplcxity of the members to which it is an- 
nexed, as more time is required to comprehend 
I large and complicated member than a fhort 
md ^mple one : but M^hatever may be the time 
taken up in pauiing at the different points, the 
inflexion annexed to them muft always be the 
fame; that is, the comma, femicolon, and 
colon, muft invariably have the rifing in- 
flexion. See p. 67. 

The fame may be obferved of the following 
fentences : See p. 34. 

Although I fear it may be a (hame to be difmayed at the 
entrance of my difcourfe in defence of a moft valiant man ; and 
that it no ways becomes me, while Milo is more concerned for 
the fafety of the ftate than for himfelf, not to (how the fame 
greatnefs of mind in behalf of him ; yet this new form of pro- 
fecution terrifies my eyes, which,, whatever way they turn, 
want the ancient cuftom of the forum, and the former manner 
of trials, Cicero* s Oration for Milo, 
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Although fon Marcu^ as you have now \becn a hcarct of 
Cratippu^ for a yearj and this at Athens, you ought to abound 
in the pj^ccpts and doftrines of philofophy, by reafon of the 
great chara^er boch of your inftru^or and the city, one of 
which can fumifh you with knowledge, and the other with 
examples ; y«^, as I always to my ad vantage joined the Latin 
tongue with' thie Greek, apd I have done it not only in or^ 
tory, but lijcewife in philofophy ; I think you ought to do the 
fame that you may be equally converfant in both languages. 

Cicero's Offic^Sy book I. chap. 1.^ 

Thefe fentences begin with the CQnceflivip 
conjunftion al though y' and have their correfpon-' 
dent conjunAion j^/i and thefe conjundlions 
form the two principal conftrinflive members. 
The words him,; and examples,^ therefore, at the 
end of t;h^ firft members, rtnuft have the rifing 
inflexion, and Tiere muft be thd lor\g paufew \ 

Rule II. Every direft pefi'od, confifting of 
two principal" conftruftive parts^ ^hd having 
pnly the firft part cornmence with a conjunc- 
tion, requires "the fifing inflexion and' long 
paufe at ^he end of this part.' See p. 35. 

As In nay fpeculatiops I have endeavoured to exttnguiih 

pailion and prej*,\dice, \ am ilill defirpus of doing fome go^ i^ 
this particular. SpeSiator, 

Here the fa^nt^nco divides M(t\i into two 
correfpond^nt p^rts at p;reii44ic^i fknd as the 
word Jq is uhderftood befpre the Avoids / am^ 
they muft be preceded by th^ long paufe and 
rifing inflexion. 

If Impudence prevailed as much in the forum and courts of 
juftice, as infolence does in the country and places of ,kfs re. 
fort ; Aulus Caecina would fubmit as much to the Impudence 
of Sextus iEbutius in this caufcj^ as he did before to his infoknc^ 
when afTaulted by him. 
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If I have any penioty which I am ft:nfible can be but rtry 
fmall ; or any readinefs in fpeaking, in which I do not denf 
but I have been much converfant ) or any (kill in oratory^ from 
an acquaintance with the beft arts, to which 1 confcfs I have 
been always inclined : no one has a better ri^ht to demand of 
me the fruit of all thefe things than this Aalus LicinifU. 

Cic€n*s Oifaiion/dr Aithia*. 

If^ after furveying the whole earth at once^ and the fereral 
:|^nets that He within its neighboufhood, we contemj^ate thofc 
wide fields of ether, that readi in height as &r as from Saturn 
to the fixed (lars, and run abroad, almoft to an indnitivie; our 
imagination finds its capacity filled with fo immenie a profpe^j^ 
and puts itfelf upon the ftretch to comprdiend it. 

Addi/oH's SpeBatcr, N^ 420. 

In the firft of thefc example9, the firft part 
pf the fentence ends at re/ort^ and the fecond 
begins at Aulus decina : in the fecond fentence, 
the firft part ends at inclined, and the fecond 
begins at no one : and in the third, the firft part 
ifends at infinitude, and the fecond begins at our: 
tetwccn thefe words, therefore, in each fen* 
tence, muft be inferted the long paufe and rifing 
inflexion. 

All thefe fentences commence with a con- 
jundion, and may be faid to have a correfpon- 
dent conjunijlion commencing the fecond part 
of the fentence, not exprefled, but underftood* 
In the firft fentence commencing with if^ then 
is underftood at the beginning of the fecond 
part ; the fenfc of this conjundive adverb then 
may be plainly perceived to exift by inferting 
it in the fentence, and obferving its fuitableneis 
whea exprefled : 

If impodetice prevailed as much in the ferom and courts of 
juftice, as infolence does in the country and places of lefs id&rt, 
thtn Aolns Caecina would iubmit as much to the impudence of 
$extvk$ .£butiua in this catife, as he did bcibic to ms infolencc 
il^htn aflaultcd by him. 
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The fame infertion of the word then mighl 
be made in the two laft examples commencing 
with if, and the fame fuitablenefs would ap- 
pear; for though corredl and animated lan- 
guage t^nds to fupprefs as much as poffible the 
words that are fo iitiplied in the fenfe as to 
make it unncceffary to exp^pefs them, yet if, 
when infcrted/ they are fuitable to the fenfe, it 
is a proof that the ftrufture of the fentence is 
perfedtly the ftmc, whether thcfe fuperfluous 
words are expreffed or not. 

The exception to this rule i^, when the em- 
phatical wo^d in the conditional part of the 
i^ntence is in dircdt oppofition to another word 
in the conclulibn, and a conceffion is implied 
in the former, in order to ftrengthen the argu- 
ment in the latter; for in this cafe the middle 
qf the fentence has the fallin^j, and the latter 
inember the riling inflexion, 

l^XAMPLES^ 

If we have no regard for religion in youth, we ought to 
have fbme regard for it in age. 

If we have no regard for our own eharafter, we ought to 
have fome regard for the charader of others. 

In thefe examples, we find the vfovAs youth 
and own charaSlery have the falling inflexion, 
and both periods end with the rifing inflexion ; 
but if thefe fentences had been formed fo as to, 
make the latter member a mere inference from, 
or confequence of the former, the general rule- 
would have taken place, and the firfl: en^hatic 
word would have had the riling, and the lafl: 
the falling inflexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

If we have 410 regaid for religion in youth, we have (c^dom 
any regard for it in age. •. 
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If w« have no regard for our own charafter, it can fcarccly 
be expedled that we fhould have any regard for the charader dF 
&ther». 

Rule III. Diredl periods which commence 
with participles of the prefent and paft tenfe, 
coniill of two parts ; between which muft be 
inferted the long paufe and rifing inflexion. 

EXAMPLE, 

Having already fliown how the fancy is afleded by the works 
of nature^ and afterwards coniidered in general both the works 
of nature and of art ^ how they mutually afHft and complete each 
other> in forming fuch fcenes and profpeAs as are moft apt to 
delight the mind of the beholder ; I (hall in this paper throw 
together feme reflexions on that particular art, wluch has ^ 
more immediate tendency than any other, to produce thofo 
primary pleafures of the imagination, which have hitherto been 
the fubjed of this difcoihfe, Spe^. N*' 415. 

The fenfe is fufpended in this fentence till 
the Word ieholder, and here is to be placed the 
long paufe and rifing inflexion; in this place 
^Ifo, it is evident, the word now might be iii- 
ierted in perfect conformity to the fenfe. 

Exception. 

When the lafl: word of the firfl: part of theft 
fentences requires the ftrong emphafis, the 
falling inflexion mufl: be ufed infl:ead of th^ 



rifing. 



EXAMPLE. 



Hannibal being frequently deftitute of money and proviiions, 
with no recruits of ftreiigth in cafe of ill fortune, and no encou- 
ragement even when fuccifsful ; it is not to be wondered at that; 
his affairs began at length to decline. 

GoldJm'tth*5 Rom. Hift. Vol. I. p. 278. \ 

In this fentence, the phrafe even when fuc-^ 
cefsfuly demands the ftrong emphafis, and muft 
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therefore be pronounced with the falling in- 
tfexion *. it may be obfervcd likewife, that 
thefe fcntences are of the nature of thofe con- 
ftru<9:ed on conjuniftions ; as the lad member of 
this would eafily admit of then at the beginning, 
to (how a kind of condition in the former, 
which correfponds with and modifies the 
latter. 

Inverted Period. 

Rule I. Every period, where the firft part 
forms perfetft fenfe by itfclf, but is modified 
or determined in its fignification by the latter^ 
has the rifing inflexion and long paufe between 
thefe parts as in the dired period. See p, 35. 

eXAMPLES« 

Gntian very often recommends the fine tafte, a& the ittmoft 
perfedion of an accomplifhed man. 

Inthis fentence, the firft member ending at 
tafte forms perfed fenfe, but is qualified by the 
laft ; for Gratian is not faid fimply to recom- 
mend the fine taftcj but to recommend it in a 
certain way ; that is, as the utinoft perfection of 
an accomplilhed man. The fame may be ob- 
ferved of ^ the following feiitence : 

Pcrfons of good tafte expedt to be pleafed, at the fame time 
they are informed* 

Here perfeft fenfe is formed at pleafed ^ but it 
is not meant that perfons of good tafte are 
pleafed in general, but with reference to the 
time they are informed: the words tajie and 
pleafed, ^ therefore, in thefe fcntences, we muft 
pronounce with the rifing inflexion, and ac- 
company this inflexion with a paufe. For thq 
fame reafons, the fame paufe and inflexion 
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nuft precede the word though in the followii^ 
-xamples: 

I can dc^rt to perceive thofe things that God has pre p ared 
3r thofe that 16ve him^ though they, be ftich as tyc hath not 
^en, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
onceive. Locket 

The found of love makes yonr foft heart afraid. 

And guard itfelf> though but a child invade. Waller, 

Loofe Sentence. 

A loofe fentencc has been fhown to conlift 
if a period, either direA or inverted, and an 
dditional member which does noc modify it ; 
r, in other words, a. loofe fencence is a mem- 
ler containing perfeft fcnfe by itfelf, followed 
>y fome other member or members, which do 
lot reftrain or qualify its iignification. Ac* 
ording to this definition, a loofe fentence muft 
ave that member which forms perfe<ft fenfe 
etached from thofe that follow, by a long 
laufe and the falling inflexion* See p. 36* 

As, in fpeaking, the ear feizes every occafion 
f varying the tone of voice which the fenfc 
rill permit ; fo, in reading, we ought as much 
s poiHble to imitate the variety of fpeaking, 
y taking every opportunity of altering the 
oice in correlpondence with the fenfe: the 
loft general fault of printing, is to m.ark thofe 
lembcrs of loofe fentenccs, which form per- 
tO: fenfe, with a comma, inftead of a femi-^ 
olon, or colon; and a fimilar, as well as the 
lolt common fault of readers, is to fufpend 
he voice at the end of thefe members, and fo 
3 run the fenfe of one member into another: 
y this means, the fenfe is obfcuredj and a mo« 
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ilotony is produced, inftead of that diftinAnefs 
and variety which arifes from pronouncing 
thefe members with fuch an inflexion of voice 
as marks a certain portion of perfed: fenfe, not 
immediately connefted with what follows * for 
as a member of this kind does not depend for 
its fenfe on the following member, it ought to 
be pronounced in fuch a manner, as to fliow 
its independence on the fucceeding member, 
and its dependence on the period, as forming 
but a part of it. 

In order to convey precifely the import of 
thefe members, it is neceflary to pronounce 
them with the falling inflexion, without fuffer- 
ing the voice to fall gradually as at a period; 
by which maans the paufe becomes diflPerent 
from the mere comma, which fufpends the 
voice, and marks immediate dependence on 
what follows ; and from the period, which 
marks not only an independence on what fol- 
lows, but an exclulion of whatever may follow, 
and therefore drops the voice as at a conclufion. 
As this inflexion is produced by a certain por- 
tion of perfe<ft fenfe, which, in fome degree, 
feparates the member it falls on, from thofe 
that follow, it may not improperly be called 
the disjunftive inflexion. An example will 
aflift: us in comprehending this important in- 
flexion in" reading: 

All fuperlority and pre-eminence that one man can have over 
another, may be reduced to the notion of quality ; which, con- 
iidcred at large, is either that of fortune, body or mind : the 
firft is that which ^onfifts in birth, title, or riches j and is the 
mod forqign to our natures^ and what we can the leaft call our 
own, of any of the three kinds of quality. Sped, N* 219. 
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In the firft part of this fentcnce, the felling 
inflection takes place on the word quality ^ fot 
this member, we find, contains pcrfed: fenfe^ 
and the fucceeding members are not neceflarily 
conneded with it: the fame inflexion takes 
place in the next member on the word riches i 
which, with refpedl to the fenfe of the member 
it terminates, and its (ionneftion with the fol- 
lowing members, is exadWy under the fame 
predicament as the former, though the one is 
marked with a comma, and the other with a 
femicolon, which is the common pun&uatian 
in all the editions of the Spectator : a very little 
reflection, however, will fhew us the ncceflity 
of adopting the fame paufe and inflexion on 
both the abov^-mentioned words, as this in- 
flexion not only marks more precifely the com- 
pletenefs of fenfe in the members they termi* 
nate, but gives a variety to the period, by 
making the firfl:, and the fucceeding members, 
•end in a diff^erent tone of voice; if we were to 
read all the members as if marked with com- 
mas, that is, as if the fenfe of the members 
were abfolutely dependent on each other, the 
jaeceflity of attending to this inflexion of voice 
in loofe fentcnces would more evidently ap- 
pear. 1 his divifion of a fentence is fometimes, 
and ought almofl: always to be marked with a 
femicolon, as in the following fentence at the 
word poffefs: 

EXAMPLE. 

Foolilh men are more apt to confider what they have loft than 
what they poffefs ; and to fix their eyes upon thofe who are 
richer than themfelves, rather than thofe who are under greater 
<Kfficultie». Sptdator^ N*' 5:74. 
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But thbugh wc (bmctimcs find thcfe inde!< 
pendent members of fentences pointed properly 
,by the femicolon, we much oftener fee them 
marked only by a comma ; and thus are they 
neceflarily confounded with thofe members 
which are dependent on the fuccceding mem- 
ber, where a comma is the proper punctuation. 
An and y a which, z where^ or any of the con- 
nedive words, commencing the fucceeding 
member, is a fufficicnt reafon with moft prin- 
ters for pointing the preceding member with 
a comma, even where thefe connedive words 
do not qualify the preceding member, and con-* 
fequently do not join members together as they 
are parts of each other, but as they arc parts 
of the period ; which is the cafe in the examples 
already produced. 

The following examples afford a proof of the 
necelfity of adopting the falling inflexion, irt 
order to feparate the firft member which con- 
tains perfed fenfe, from thofe which follow^ 
let the punduation be what it will. 

The foul, confidered abftraftcdly from its paflion&i ii 6f I 
remifs and sedentary nature, flow in its refolves, and ianguifk* 
ing in its executions . SpeSator, N ^ 255. 

The faculty (tafte,) muft in fozne deeree be born with ui/, 
and it very often happens, that thofe who nave other qualities in 
perfedion arc wholly void of this, Ih'id, N^ 409. 

This therefore is a good office {the planting of trees) whict 
is fttited to the mdaneft capacities, and which may be pi^iformed 
by multitudes, who have not abilities to deferve well of their 
country, and recommend themfelves to their pofterity by any 
other method. Ih\d. N^ 585. 

In thefe laft examples we rhay obfcrve, thaf 
the firft member, which is diftinguifhed by t 
comma in moft editions of the S|)edator^ i^^ 
4 
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fxaftly under the fame predicament with the 
Tiember of the two former examples, which is 
narked with a femicolon; and which is un* 
[ueftionably the true method of pointing them: 
or though, in the compaft fentence, where the 
enfe is Uifpended till the whole is finilhed, the 
emicolon and colon have the rifing inflexion, 
s in examples/ p. 67 ; yet, in the loofe fen- 
ence, thefe points are generally accompanied 
)y the falling inflexion,. as in the laft: examples: 
.nd it mufl be iniifted on, that unlefs the line be 
irawn between fuch members as contain per- 
edl, and fuch as contain imperfed fenfe, the 
)arts of a fentence cannot be pronounced to the, 
)efl: advantage ; if by continuing the voice ex- 
dlly in the fame fufpcnfe, one thought is run 
nto another which does not really belong to 
t, the fenfe mufl: be injured; and though the 
nind is often too well informed of the fubjecfl 
o be much at a lofs for the fenfe, let the punc- 
nation be what it will, yet it is impoflible the 
enfe of an author can be readily perceived in 
ts full beauty, when it is obfcured by an er- 
oneous pronunciation of the fentence which 
onveys it. 

But though fenfe is often, harmony is much 
nore frequently concerned,in a proper ufe of 
his disjuncftive inflexion. The comma occurs 
D much oftenerthan any other paufe, that it is 
lighly important to harmonious delivery that 
t fhould not be introduced ofteiier than is ne- 
efl^ary; every good reader, therefore, will take 
request opportunities of changing the comma 
nto the femicolon, as it is chiefly from not 
ttcnding to this diftinftion that the common 
H 
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puriifluation is fcr imfavourable to vadctjr. 
And if the corre\fiars of the prefs, wlib afe ge- 
neral!/ vcrjr intelligent men, would 'but adopt 
this diftinftion of, a period into a compaft and 
loofe fentence, and 'in the latter always place a 
fcmicolon, or colon, where the former part of 
the fentence fbrms perfedl fcnfe, and is' not' 
modified by the latter, it is inconceivable how 
mafty errors in reading might be avoided : it 
miift be owned, indeed, that the difficulty of 
always precifely difttnguifliing between a merti- 
ber, which, by modifying the preceding mem- 
ber, is neceffarily conneaed with it, arid aft- 
other, which only" adds to what precedes, 
without modifying the fenfe, is no fmall exte- 
nuation of this common error of printers; but 
it is prefumed, that our not being able to do it 
in difficult cafes is no reafon we fliould negledl' 
it in obvious dncS;, and thcfe are fufficientiy 
numerous to be of the utmoft importance to 
pur pronunciation. This will more evidently, 
appear by the following rules, on the ufe of the* 
falling inflexion in the loofe fentencel 

Rule I. Every member of a fentenete forming 
confiftent fenfe, and followed by two other 
members which do not modify or reftrarn its 
fignification, admits of the falling inflexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

In {hort, to cut off all cavilling againft the ancients, and' 
particularly thofe of the warmer climates, who have moft^eat 
and life in their imaginations, we are to confider that the rule 
of obferving what the French call the bienfeance in an allnfion, 
has been found out of later years, and in the colder regions of' 
the world ; where we would make forae amends for our want of • 
force, and fpirit, by a fcrupulous nicety and exadnefs in oux 
compofidons, Sfehator, W^ 160. 
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Iri tins example we fee the falling inflexion 
at world ytty properly marked with a femicolon^ 
though followed by the word ijohenf^ which 
feems fo intimately to conned them ; and which 
might be (hotrn in a thoufand fimilar palfages^ 
to iiidbce diir printers to mark thefe members 
With a comma only. 

It is this that recommends variety, where the mind is every 
ii^ftant called ofF tofomething new, and the attention not fuf- 
feVed to' dwell tO(J long on any pdrticular objefl. 

Speaatovy N^ 412. 

For tlfis leafon, there is notHng more enlivens ar profpeft 
than riveirsy jetteku^, and faltf of wlter> where the fcene it 
pefjietually (hifting: and entertaimng, the fight every moment 
with fomething that is new. Ibid. N^. 41 2. 

In thefe inftances, though the word water 
in the laft fentence, and the word variety in the 
preceding example, are marked with a comma 
only, precilion, as well as harmony, require 
the falling inflexion 5 the firft member is a kind ^ 
of text to the whole fentence, and is not fo 
clofely connc(fled with the fucceeding mem«> 
bers as thefe laft are with each other; an occa- 
fional fenlfe of the prbpriety of this diftindion 
makes our printers fometimes point the firft 
member of a finiilar fentance with the fcnii- 
colon. 

EXAMPLE. 

At aiittle diftance from niy friend's houfe^ among the ruiiii" 
of an old al^y, there is a long walk of aged dims ; which are 
Ihot up fo very high^ that when one pafles under them, the 
rooks and crows that reft upon the tops of them fcem to be 
cawing in another region.' Spe£Iatory N<^ iio» 

Here the firft" member is very properly point- 
ed with a fcmicolon at elms^ and the emphatic 
paufe on this word gives a precifion and variety 
to the whole fentence j but as an inftance how^ 

Ha 
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little the generality of our punftuifts are guided 
by the fenfe of the fentence, we need only 
produce the period which immediately fol- 
lows : 

I am very much delighted with this fort of noife, which I 
confider is a kind of natural prayer to that Being who fupplies 
^he wants of his whole creation^ and who, in the beautifbl 
language of the Pfalms, feedeth the young ravens that call upon 
him. Ibid. 

In thefe two laft inftanccs, the firft part of 
each fentence is conneded with the fucceeding 
member by the relative zvbicbs but as this word 
does not reftrain^ but only explain and extend 
the meaning of the preceding member^ the 
latter, like the /brmcr, ought to be marked 
with the femicolon, and pronounced with the 
falling inflexion. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books de Oratore with 
fome precepts for pronunciation and adlion ;' without which 
part he affirms, that the bcft orator in the world can never 
fucceedi and an indifferent one who is mafter of this (hall gaia 
much greater applaufe. S/feSl. N^ 541, 

In this inftance we find the word aSfion often 
pointed with a comma only, though^t is cer- 
tain that it ought to be pronounced with the 
falling inflexion ; for as the fucceeding word 
without does not modify it, and as the. next 
member neceflarily requires the^-ifing inflexion 
at fucteed^ the falling inflexion on the word 
aSlion adds greatly to the precifion and variety 
oF the whole fentence. 

Antithetic Member. 

When fentences have two parts correfpond- 
ing with each other, fo as to form an anti- 
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th^fis, the firfl: part muft always terminate with 
the rifing inflexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

We are always complaining our days are few, and a^ng at 
though there fhould be no end of them. SpeQator^ N^ 93. 

I imagined that I was admitted into a long fpacious gallery, 
which had one fide covered with pieces, of all the famous 
painters who are now living ; and the other with the greateft 
mailers who are dead. Ih'id. N^ 83. 

The wicked may indeed tafte a malignant kind of pleafure, 
in thofe aflions to which they are accuftomed whilft_in this life ; 
but when they are removed from all thofe objeds which are here 
apt to gratify them, they will naturally become their own tor- 
mentors. Ih'td. N*' 447. 

The pleafures of the imagination are not fo grofs as thofe of 
senfe, nor fo refined as thofe of the underftanding. 

Ih'td. N«'4ii. 

In all thefc examples, the firft part of every 
antithefis might form a perfeA fentence by it- 
felf ; but the mutual relation between the for- 
mer and latter part, forms as neceflary ai con- 
nection between them as if the former part 
formed no fenfe by itfelf, and the latter part 
modified and reftrained the fenfe of the former ; 
and ther^ore the word few, in the firft ex- 
ample, the vfovA fenfe in the fecond, the word 
living in the third, and the words this life in the 
fourth, muft neceflarily adopt the rifing in- 
flexion. For the fame reafon, the fame in- 
flexion muft take place at the word fucceed in 
the following example : 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books de Oratorey with fomc 
precepts for pronunciation and adlion ; without which part, he 
affirms, that the bell orator in the world can never fucceed, and 
an indifferent one, who is mafler of this fhall gain much greater 
•pplaufe. SpeSator, N^ 541. 

H3 
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Penultimate Member. 

An exception to tlie foregoing rules forms 
another rule, which forbids u«, without abfolute 
neceflity, to adopt the falling inflexion on the 
laft member but one. This rule is founded on 
the natural perception of harmony in the ear, 
which has as much diflike to a too great fimi- 
litude of confecutive founds as the underftand- 
ing has to a want of fufficient diftindion bcr 
tween members differently conneded. When 
this diftinetion, therefore, is fufficiently obvious, 
and no improper connexion is formed by ufing 
the right inflexion, the ear always requires this 
inflexion on the penultimate member; for as 
the lafl: member mufl: almoft always be termi- 
nated by the falling inflexion at the period, a 
falling inflexion immediately preceding it in 
the penultimate member, would be too fudden 
a repetition of nearly fimilar founds: hence 
arifes the propriety of the following rules. 

Rule I. Every member of a fentence imme- 
jliately preceding the laft, requires the rifing 
inflexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

Arlflotle tells us, that the world is a copy or tnmfcript of 
fhoTe ideas which are in the mind of the firft Being ; and that 
pofe ideas which are in the miod of man are a tranfcript of thc^ 
w5rld : to this we may add, that words are the tramcript of 
jhofe ideas whi<:h arc in the mind of man, and that writing or 
printing are the tranfcript of words. Spea. N^ i66. 

In this example, if there were no connedlioij 
between the two laft members from the anti- 
thefis they contain, the rifing inflexion would 
be necelTary at the end of tjie penultimsitc 
fnember, for the fake of found. 
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IiX ihortj a jnodern Pindaric writer, compared :with Pindar, 
is Kke a fitter among the Camifars, compared with Virgil's 
Sybil: there is the diftortion, grimace, and outward figure, 
hVLt nothing of chat divine iropolfe which raifes the mind above 
itself, and makes the (bunds more than hum^n. Sf^^. N^. 1 6o* 

The florift, the planter, . die gardener, the huAandman^ 
^hen they are accompUfhm^ts to the man. of fortune, are great 
reliefs to a country life, and many ways ufeful to thrfe who arc 
poffeffed of them. Uid. N^ 93. 

In the fifft of thefe examples the fent^nce 
might have finilhed at it/elf, and in the laft at 
Jifei for the fuccceding members do not mo- 
.-dify them, but, as they are penultimate mem- 
bers, they neccffarily require the rifing in- 
flexion^ 

He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea of any thing that 
is. new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the purfuit 
after knowledge, and. engage us. to fearch into the wonders of 
his creation; for. every new idea brings fuch a pleafure alpog 
with it as rewards any pains we have taken in the acquisition, 
and confequcntly ferves as a motive to put us upon freih difco- 
vcries. hid. No 413. 

In this example, we fee that it is not the 
perfedt fenfeof a member which alone qualifies 
it for the falling inflexion; it muft be followed 
by one member at leaft, which does not admit 
this paufe; otherwife it is transferred from the 
firft to the fucceeding member, which is the 
,cafe in this example. The firft compound 
jioember forms perfe<9: fenfe at the word know*- 
Jedge, land the fucceeding member is no# ne- 
ccffarily connedled with it : but as this member 
fprms perfed: fenfe likewife, and is followed by 
one, which cannot be united with it by the 
tomma or rifing inflexion ; therefore, to avoid 
the ill effed of two fucceffive paufes exadly 
H4 
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the fame, the falling inflexion mull be plac^ 
on the word crsation. 

Rule II. As a farther illuftration of this, we 
may obfcrve, that when the firft member forms 
perfeft fenfe, and is followed by two members 
neceflarily connected, the falling inflexion muft 
be placed on the firft. 

It Ihall ever be my ftudy to make difcoverics of this natore 
in human life, and to fettle the proper dlftinftions between the 
virtues and pcrfeftions of mankind, and thofe falfe colours and 
lefemblances of them that fliine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Add'ijon. 

In this example, we may obferve that the 
falling inflexion might, have been placed on 
the fecond member, if the fecond and third 
members had not been neceflarily connefted by 
an antithefis; which Ihows that the falling in- 
flexion requires the member it is placed on, 
not only to have perfedl fenfe independent on 
the fucceeding member^ but at the fame time 
requires the fucceeding member to be depen- 
dent on a third. 



Exceptions. 

Emphafls, which controls every other rule 
in reading, forms an exception to this; which 
is, that where an emphatic word is in the firft 
meftib^r of a fentence, and the laft has no em- 
phatical word, thi3 penultimate member then 
terminates with the falling inflexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

I muft therefore defire the reader to remember, that by the 
plcafures of the imagination, I meant only fuch pleafurcs as 
arifc originally from sight ; and that I divide tbdTc pleafurcs 
in two kind*. Sfe^i. N° 411. 
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In this fentence the word Jrght is emphatical, 
and therefore, though in the penultimate mem- 
ber, muft not have the rifing, but the falling 
inflexion, as this is the inflexion beft fuited to 
the fenfe of the emphatic phrafe. See article 
Emphajis. 

The perfon he chanced "to fee was, to appearance^ an old 
fordid blind man ; but upon his following him from place to 
place, he at laft found, by his own cenfdiion, that he was 
Plutus, the God of Riches ; and that he was juft come out of 
the houfe of a mifer. SfeSator^ N^ 464. 

In this fentence the words God of Riches, as 
oppofed to the words old fordid blind man^ arc 
cmphatical, and, therefore, though in the pe- 
nultimate member, require the falling inflexion. 
The fame may be obferved of the word mofi in 
the following fentence: 

If they do not acquiefce in his judgment, which, I think^ 
never happened above once or twice at moft, they appeal to me. 

In this fentence we find the connexion inter- 
rupted, and the cadence injured, by giving the 
falling inflexion to the word moft\ but if we 
were to give this word the rifing inflexion for 
the fake of preferving the cadence and connec- 
tion, we Ihould lofe fo much force as would 
render this pronunciation lefs eligible upon the 
whole. The author, therefore, is anfwerablc 
for this incompatibility of the ftrongeft fenfe 
with the befl: found, and the reader is reduced 
to chdofe the leflcr evil. 

The fame variance between emphafis and 
connexion may be obferved in the following 
fentence : 

Religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her fuf- 
ferings, but makes her rejoice in them, as they may be the 
means of procuring her the great and ukimate end of all her 
hope. Sfeaator^ N^47l. 
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Here we fcje the wQrd.r^/V:^,,iA^ppjpofitiQnjf«(Arr 

jij> the mind 3 require, from itsVbeii^ QUfph^tical, 
..the falling inflexion ; a|id yet, frpm «s b^ing 
.modified by what follows, it ought to hav,e tie 
rifing. 

As a corollary to the former rules, it follows, 
ihat if a loofc fentence, having one member 
fQrjning perfed fenfe, And not modified hy 
what follows, is fucceeded* by another member, 
which forms perfcdl fenfe likewJfe, unmodified 
by fucceeding members ; that as often as mem- 
bers of this kind occur, without finiffiing the 
fcnrence, they ought to be marked Ji^ith femi- 
colons, or colons, ^nd pronounced, likeafcries> 
;with.the filing inflexion. 



EXAMPLES. 



This perfuafion of the tnith of the gofpd, without the evi- 
dence which accompai^es jit, would not' have been' {o firm and 
fb durable ; it would not have acquired new force with age : 
It would not have refilled the tprrent of .tiipe, and. have pafTed 
from age to age to our own days. 

In .this,eXfHnpLe a perfed: fcntence m^ht be 
.formed at dura;ble ; and as it is not mocJi;fied by 
what follows, it ought to have the falling in- 
:flexion : A perfed fentence might alfo be 
formed ^t age; which, being .under the fame 
prediqament as t;he fcvn^cr jcnember, r^uir^es 
the falling iafl^xion liJcewife : ^fentence in the 
^aqie manner might be ,forjac\ed d^ttime} but.^s 
this is the penultimate. no^mfcrer, it JBuft pecef- 
farily ^dopt the rifing infle?£;ipn, .acQDcdii?g to 
the rule laid down in the preceding /article. 

It may be neceffary to obferve, that yfhffsk 
thefe m^rabe^rs of fenteaces mwrkftd with a fe- 
micolon, or colpn, fqllow lesich pther in a fbri^^ 
thcMigh they muftallh^ve the tilling .inilexianj» 
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th^s mHqcioii ,muil be pronounced ifi A higher 
tone, of .voice on the fecond th^n op the firii, 
jand on the third than on the fecond 9 to prevent 
the monotony which would other>vife neceffa- 
rily be the confequqnce: A feries of, colons, 
,thercfpre, puft be confidered as a compound 
.feries, and pronounced according to the rules 
laid down for the pronunciation of th^t fpecies 
of fentence which will be the .fubje<9:,of the 
next article. 

CXAMPX^E. ' 

Natural reafon inclines men to mutual converfe and fodety : 
It implants in them a ftrong affcdion for thofe who fpring from 
them : It excites them to form communities, and join in public 
,afs6mblies : And, for thefe ends, to endeavour to procure both 
the Decenaries and conveniencies of Ufe. Cicero. 

In this fentence the falling inflexion in the 
common level of the voice is placed on the 
word fociety ; the fame inflexion, with a little 
more force, and in a fomewhat higher tone of 
voice, takes place on the "w or 6% fpring from tbemf 
and the word affemblies has the fame inflexion a 
little increafcd in force and height : this gradual 
increafe of force and height on the three firft 
members, gives variety and harmony to the de- 
clenfion of voice on the next member, which 
•forms the period. 

Series. 

As variety is neceflary in the delivery of al- 
mpft every feparate portion of a fentence, it 
muft be much more fo where the fentence is fo 
^conftrudted that perfectly fimilar portions fuc- 
ceed each other xo a confiderable number. If 
the ear is difpleafed at the fimilar endings of 
^wo or three members, which, though unlike 
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in other refpeds, are neceflarily xonne(5led in 
fcnfe, how intolerable muft it be to hear a long 
detail of pcrfedlly fimilar members, pronounced 
with exadlly the fame tone of voice! The in- 
ftinftive tafte for harmony in the moft undif- 
ciplined ear would be difgufted with fuch a, 
monotony : And we find few readers, even 
among thofe who are incapable of diverfifying 
any other fpecies of fentence> that do not en- 
deavour to throw fome variety into an enume- 
ration of many fimilar particulars. An attempt 
to point out the nioft harmonious and emphatic 
variety, and to reduce it to/uch rules as may 
help to guide us in the moft frequent and obvious 
inftances, is ont of the principal objedts of the 
prefent eflay. 

Nothing, however, can be more various than 
'the pronunciation of a feries : Almoft every 
diflferent number of particulars requires a dif- 
ferent method of varying them ; and even thofe 
of precifely the fame number of particulars, 
admit of a different mode of pronunciation, as 
the feries is either commencing or concluding, 
^ fimple or compound; fingle or double, or treble, 
with many other varieties too complex to be 
eafily determined: but as enumerating fevcral 
particulars of a fimilar kind, in fuch a manner 
as to convey them more forcibly to the mind, 
and at the f^me time to render them agreeable 
to the ear; as this, I fay, is one of the moft 
' ftriking beauties in reading, it will be neceflTary 
to give as clear an idea as poflible of that tone 
and inflexion of voice which feems fo peculiarly 
adapted to this fpecies of fentence. 

In the firft place, then, we may obferve, ths^t 
whenever we enumerate particulars with eni-, 
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phalis, or mcrfb than ordinary precifion, we are 
apt to give fome of the firft, at leaft, fuch a 
tone as marks not only a diftinft enumeration 
but a complete one; that is, the voice falls into 
fuch a tone as ffcews each particular article of 
enumeration to be completed, but not the whole 
number ; or, in other words, it is exadly that 
tone of voice we ufe, when, in collefting feveral 
particulars into one aggregate, we diftinguilh 
with more than ordinary precifion each parti- 
cular from the other. In the pronunciation of 
fentenees of this kind, the fimilar members 
;would naturally acjppt the falling inflexion ; or 
that inflexion we ufe on the words voluntarily^ 
determinatelyy knowinglyy &c. N** X, XI, XH, 
XIII, &c. of the fcale of founds, Plate IL 
p. 76 ; which inflexion not only diftrnguiftiei 
ana enforces each particular taken feparately, * 
but preferves the idea of a colleftive whole. 

But the nature as well as ufe of this inflexion 
will, perhaps, be better underftood by recur- 
ring to a former example : 

I tell you, though you, though all the world, though an 
angel from heaven were to affirm the tmth of it, I could not 
believe it. 

If, ihftead of adopting the falling inflexion 
upon you^ worlds and heaven^ we fufpend the 
voice upon thefe words, as we do upon the 
words voluntarily^ determinately^ knowingly ^ &€• 
N^ 1, II, III, &c. or tlje words involuntarily^ 
indeterminately^ unknowingly^ N^ X, XI, XII, 
&c. Plate II. we fhall foon perceive the pro- 
priety of ufing the inflexion we are here de- 
fcribing, that is, the fame inflexion with which 
we pronounce the words involuntarily^ indeter-^ 
minutely, unknowingly^&LC. N* I, II, III, &c* 
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or thtwovds voluntarily, determinately, knowingly^ 
&c. N^ X, XI, XII, &c. Plate II. And firft* 
let us try this paflage witK the rifing inflexion* 
.on each particular : ,.» 

I tdl yott, though you, though all the world, dioueh aa 
angel from heaven, were to affirm" the truth of it, I'couCT not 
believe it.. 

How tame and inf pid is this affeveration, in 
comparifon with the following manner of deli- 
vering it ! that, is, each particular having the 
falling inflexion : 

I tell you, though y6u, though all' the w6rld, thottgii to 
angel from heaven were to affirm the ftiith of it, I could not 
b^fieve it. 

The neceflltx of adopting this inflexion in the 
feries will be.ftill more apparent, by repeating 
Hanother paffage both with and without it. — 
Arid firfl: let us try the example, by pronouncing 
it with the voice fufpended on every member, 
as the commas feem to indicate ; that is, with 
the rifing inflexion, as on the words voluntarily, 
determinately^ knowingly^ &c. N^ I, II, III, &c. 
or the Vioms involuntarily y indeterminately^ un^ 
knowingly, N^ X, XI, XII, &c. Plate II. 

The de(ciriptive^pai*t of this allegory is UKcwife very ftfdng 
and'fbl! of 'fublime ideas ;^— the figure of d^ath> the regal cmwn 
upoil his head, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the com. 
bat^ the. outcry at his birth, are circumftancw too noble to be 
paffed^oVfer in lilence, and' extremely fuitable to this' king, of 
terrors. 

^ Now let us pronoiince each particular of this 
feries but the laft with the falling inflexion, that 
is, with the fame inflexion as on the words- 
involuntary^ indeterminately^ unknowingly, &c. 
N^ I, Hi III, &c. or tjup words voluntarily, 
determina'tely, knowingly, Sc. N^ X, XI, XII, 
&c. Plate II. p. 76. 
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iTic dcfcriptivc part o( this allegory U Hkcwifc Very ftrbng 
aiid fill of fablimc ideas \ the figure of d^th^, thr rtgal cr6Wlf' 
iQ)6ti hi^liBad, h» nksiiilbt df'^can, hi^ adranciiig'to' the'c6m^ - 
bat« the outciy at \m birtk^ are ciroomftancet tootiobk tso bfe** 
paifed over in filenc|p and extremely faitable to this king of 
terron. <Secp. 135.) 

The difference of thefe two methods of pit>* 
nouncing this fentence is fo obvious as to ]0av<r 
no doubt to which we (hall^ive the preference; 
but it may not be improper to remark, that in: 
a feries of this kind, unlefs the language be 
very emphatical, it is neceflary to give the laft 
article of the feries the riling inflexion, as this 
i* th'e point where^th'e fenfe begins to form • and 
thispbint, if efnp'hafls forbid not, always requires 
the fufpenfiori of void:e' marked by the rifirig 
inflexion. See CofnpaSt' Senfence\ p.' 8*6 arid 91 • 

Thus hivihg glveri'a general idea of this very^ 
important figUfe in' reading, it will be necef- 
fkfy tb enter upon that lyrtem of rules; which is 
calculated to dire<ft and afcertain the pronunci- 
ation of it ; but as evierjr feries* requires diffeteht 
inflexions^ a« it either commences or concludes 
a- fentence, it may be neceflary to obferve, tha«^ 
by the name of a commencing feries is meant 
that wiiich begins a fentence, bat does not con- 
clude it ; and that by the name of a concluding*^ 
feries is meant that wiiich ends the fentence, 
whether it begin it or not. As a difference of 
inffexion alfo takes place upbn the feveral meni« 
bers of a feries, as tHefe members coniift of one 
(ingle word, or more words; it will not, per- 
haps, be improper to call the feries "whofe mem-^ 
bers confift of linglc words^ a'fimple feriesi 
airf* thofc whofe metiibers coniift of two oir' 
more words^ a comfKnmd feries* In ofder^* 
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therefore, to convey the rules that relate to this 
curious and intricate part of reading, it will be 
n^ceffary to begin with the moft fimple combin- 
ation of words, though not properly a feries. 

Simple Series. 

Rule I, When two members, cfonfifting of 
fingle words, commence a fentence, the firft 
muft have the falling, and the laft the rifing in- 
flexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

]fexercire and temperance ftfcngthcn the conftitution« 

The difference of tone which diftinguifhes 
the commencing words of this fentence will be 
liiuch more perceptible, if we do but confult 
explication of Plate I. page 74. 

Rule II. When two members, confifting of 
fingle words, conclude a fentence, as the laft 
* muft naturally have the falling inflexion, the 
laft but one aflumes the rifing inflexion. 

The conftitution is ftrengthened by exercife and temperance. 

This rule is the converfe of the former. It 
muft, however, be obferved, that fentences of 
this kind, which can fcarcely be called^ feries 
of particulars, may, when commencing, aflume 
a diflferent order of inflexions on the firft words, 
when the fuccceding claufe does not conclude 
the fentence. This may be illuftrated by con- 
fulting Plate I. N^ III. and JV. ; where we fee 
exercife and temperance^ when the next claufe 
concludes the fentence, as in N^ III. adopt one 
order of inflexions ; and the famb words, whea 
ihe next claufe does not conclude, as in N^ IV» 
adopt a quite oppofite order. Not that this or- 
der in N^ IV. is abfolutely ncccflary, as that in 
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H^ IIL ; but it may always be adopted when 
"We wifh to be more harmonious and enrphaticaU 
Rule III. When three members of a fentence, 
Confifting of fingle words, fucceed each other 
in a commencing fferies, the two laft aje to be 
pronounced as in Rule L and the firft with the 
falling inflections in a fomewhat lower tone than 
the fecond. 

EXAMPLES* 

Manufii^rcs, tride, and agriculture, naturally eiAploy 
tnore than nineteen parts of the fpecies in twenty* 

A man that has a taftc of mufic, painting, or architedurc, 
IS like one that has another fcnie, when compared with fuch at 
have no relifti of thofe arts. Ibid, N^ 93* 

In Ihort, a niodem f indaric writer, compared i*rith Pindar^ 
is like a fifler among the Camifars, compared with Virgil't 
Sybil ; there is the di{lortion> grimace, and outward figure^ 
but nothing of that divine impulfe, which raifes the mind above 
itfelf, and makes the (bunds more than human* Ibid, N^ 1 6o» 

Rule IV. When three members of a fentence, 
confifting of Angle words, fucceed each other 
in a concluding feries, the two laft are to bd 
pronounced as in Rule II. and the firft with the 
rifing inflexion in a little higher tone than the 
fecond* 

EXAMPLES. 

A modern Pindaric writer compared with Pindar, is like a 
lifter among the Camifars compared with Virgil's Sybil ; the 
one gives that divine impulfe which raifes the mind above itfelf, 
and makes the founds mpre than human, while the other abounds 
with nothing but diftortion, grimace, and outward figure. 

It may not be improper to obferve^ that al- 
though the feries of four, whether commencing 
or concluding^ muft neccflarily have the firft 
and laft words infledled alike, and the two mid- 
dle words infiedled alike, yet that the jferies of 
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three in a concluding member may, when we 
are pronouncing with a degree of folcmnity, 
and wifti tb form a cadence ; in this cafe, I fay, 
we not only may, but muft pronounce the firft 
word with the falling, the fecond with the 
rifing, and the laft with the falling inflexion. 

Rule V. When four menibers of a fentence, 
confifting of (ingle words, fucceed each other 
in a commencing ferics, and are the only ferics 
in the fentence, they may be divided into two 
equal portions: the firft member of the firft 
portion muft be pronounced with the rifing, 
and the fecond with the falling inflexion, as in 
Rule II. ; and the two members of the laft 
portion cxadlly the reverfe, that is, according 
to Rule I. 

EXAMPLES. 

Metals, minerals, plants, and meteors, contain a thoufand 
curious properties which are as engaging to the fancy as to the 
reafon. Spea. N^42o. 

Proofs of the immortality of the foul may juftly be drawn 
from the nature of the fupreme Being, whofe juftice, goodnefs, 
wifdom, and veracity, are all concerned in this great point. 

The fl6rift> the pHnter, the gardener, the hufbandman, when 
they are only accomplifhments to the man of fortune, arc great 
reliefs to a country life, and many ways ufeful to thofe who arc 
pofTeffed of them. Ibid. lSi° gy 

Rule VI. When four members of a fentence, 
confifting of fingle words, fucceed each other in 
a concluding feries, a paufc may, as in the 
former rule, divide them into two equal por- 
tions : but they are to be pronounced with ex- 
a(fHy contrary inflexions • that is, the two firft 
muft be pronounced according to Rule I. and 
the two laft according to Rule II. 
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There is fomething very engaging to the fancy as wdl as to 
oar ieafon> in the treatife of meuls, minerals, plants, and 
mdteors. Sfedatory N^ 420. ' . 

An inftance of the variety of inflexion with 
which a feries of four particulars is pronounced,* 
and of thediverfity of inflexion which the feries 
requires, as it is either commencing or con- 
cluding, will be greatly illuftrated by the fol- 
lowing example: 

He who refigns the world, has no temptation to envy, hitred, 
malice, anger, but is in conftant pofleffion of a ferene mind; 
he who follows the pleafucps of it, which are in this very nature 
difappointing, is in conftant fearch of care, folicitude, remorfc, 
and confiifion. SpeSator^ N^ 282. 

The firfl: feries in this fentence, being a com- 
mencing feries, is pronounced as in Rule V,; 
and thelaft, as a concluding feries, according to 
Rule VL 

Thefe rules might be carried to a much 
greater length; but too nice an attention to 
them, in a long feries, might not only be very 
difficult, but give an air of ftiffiiefs to the pro- 
nunciation, which would not be compenfated 
by the propriety. It may be nccefl^ary, how- 
ever, to obferve, that in a long enumeration of 
particulars, it would not be improper to divide 
them into portrons of three ; and if we are not 
reading extempore, as it may be called, this 
divifion of a feries into portions of three ought 
to commence from the end of the feries ; that if 
it is commencing, we may pronounce the laft 
portion as in Rule III. ; and if it is a con- 
cluding feries, we may pronounce the laft 
portion according to the obfervation annexed 
to Rule IV. 

I 2 
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Rule VII. When a limple feries extends ta 
a confider^ble length, we may divide it into 
portions of three, beginning from the laft : if 
it be a commencing feries, pronounce the laft 
three words according to Rule III. ; and if it 
'be a concluding feries, pronounce them accord- 
ing, to the obfervation added to Rule IV. 

Commencing Series. 

EXAMPLE. 

Love, joy, peace ; long fufFering, gentlenefs, goodnHs ; 
fiith, m^eknefs, temperance, are the fruits of the Spirit^ apd 
againfl fuch there is no law. 

Concluding Series. 

EXAMPLE. 

But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace ; long fuffer- 
ing, gentlenefs, goodnefs ; faith, meeknefs, temperance :>-*- 
Againll fuch there is no law. Galatlans, chap, v* 

Commencing Series. 

EXAMPLE. 

Metaphon ; asnigmas, mottoes, parables ; fables, dreams, 
vifions ; dramatic writings, burldfque, and all the methods of 
allufion, are comprehended in Mr. Locke's definition of wit, 
and Mr. Addifon's fhort explanation of it. 

Concluding Series* 

EXAMPLE. 

Mr. Locke's definition of wit, with this (hort explicationj^ 
comprehends moft of the fpecies of wit ; as metaphors, aenigmas, 
mottoes, parables ; fables, dreams, vifions ; dramitic writings, 
burlefquc, and all the methods of alldfion.. Spe£i* N* 62. 

If thefe obfcrvations (hould appear to have 
too much refinement, and to beftow more la- 
bour on thefe paliages than is rewarded by the 
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variety produced ; it muft be remembered, that 
in formmg a fyftem, and pulhing its principles 
to their remoteft confequences,— -for the fake of 
Ihewing the extent of thefe governing princi- 
ples, and giving an air of completenefs ^nd unU. 
verfality to the fyftem adopted, it is often ne- 
ceflary to attend to particulars more curioug 
than ufeful ; if, however, we confider, that 
pronouncing thefe pafTages in a perfedt mono- 
tone would be extremely difgufting, and that 
fome general idea of the variety they are capable 
of, may at leaft give the ear a hint of a better 
pronunciation, it will not be thought ufelcft 
that fo much pains has been beftowed on this, 
fpecies of fentence. This confideration may 
encourage us to puih our inquiries ftill farther 
into this laborious part of the fubjecfl ; as thofe 
readers who aredifgufted at it, may eafily omit 
the perufal, and pafs on to fomcthing more cafy 
and agreeable. 

Compound Series. 

Preliminary Observation. 

When the members of a ferics confift of fevc- 
ral words, or comprehend feveral diftinft mem- 
bers of fentences, they are under fomewhat dif- 
ferent laws from thofe confifting of fingle words. 
In a fingle fcries the ear is chiefly confulted, 
and the inflexions of voice are fo arranged as to 
produce the greateft variety ; but in a compound 
feries the underftanding takes the lead : For as 
a number of fimilar members of fentences in 
fucceflion form a fort of climax in the fenfe, 
this climax can be no way pronounced fo 
forcibly as by adopting the fame inflexion which 

I 3 
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is ufed for the ftrong emphafis ; for, by this 
means, the fenfe is not only placed in a more 
diftinci point of view, but the voice enabled to 
rife gradually upon every particular, andthus 
add to force an agreeable variety. 

In pronouncing the compound feries, the 
fame rule may be given as in the fimple feries: 
Where the compound feries commences, the 
falling inflexion takes place on every member 
but the laft ; and when the feries concludes, it 
may take place on every member except the laft 
but one. It muft be carefully noted, likewife, 
that the fecond member ought to be pronounced 
a little higher, and more forcibly than the firft, 
the third than the fecond, and fo on; for which 
purpofe, if the members are numerous, it is 
evidently neceflary to pronounce the firft mem- 
ber in fo low a tone as to admit of rifing gra-* 
dually on the fame inflexion to the laft. 

Rule I. When two commencing members of 
a fentence, each of which confifts of more than 
a Angle word, are in fuccclFion, the firft mem- 
ber muft terminate with the falling, and the laft 
with the rifing inflexion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Moderate excrcife, and habitual temperance, ftrengthcn tht 
conftitution. 

In this exarnple, ^e find the firft member^ 
ending at exercife^ pronounced with the falling, 
and the fecond, at temperance, pronounced with 
the rifing inflexion. 

Rule II. When two fucceflive members, each 
of which. confifts of more than a fingle word, 
conclude a fentence, the firft member is to be 
pronounced with the rifing, and thq laft with 
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the falling inflexion, or rather with the falling 
inflexion in a lower tone of voice, called the 
concluding inflexion. See Plate I. N** III, 
and IV. p. 75. 

EXAMPLE. 

Nothing tends more powerfully to ilrengthen the conftitnf ion 
iian mod^pate exercife and habitual tdmperance. 

In this example, the firfl: member, at exercife^ 
is pronounced with the rifing inflexion, and the 
!aft, at temperance J with the concluding or fall- 
ing inflexion, without force, and in a lower tone 
3f voice than the preceding words. 

Rule III. When thr^ee members of a fentence, 
*ach of which confifts of more than a finglc 
ivord, are in a commencing feries, the firft 
member mufl: be pronounced with the falling 
inflexion, the fecond with the fame inflexion, 
fomewhat higher and more forcible, and the 
third with the rifing inflexion, as in the lafl: 
fnember. Rule I. 

EXAMPLES. 

To advife the ignorant, relieve the n^cdy, comfort the af- 
lidted, are duties that fall in our way almoft every day of our 
ives. Spen. N^ 93. 

In our country, a man feldom fcts up for a poet, without at- 
:acking the reputation of all his brothers in the art. The ig- 
norance of the moderns, the fcribblers of the age, the decay of 
poetry, are the topics of detradlion, with which he makes his 
aitrance into the world Ih'td. N^ i^j. 

As the genius of Milton was wonderfully turned to the fub* 
ime, his tubjed is the nobleft that could have entered into the 
:houghts of man ; every thing that is truly great and aftonifhing 
bat a place in it ; the whole fyftem of the intelleftual wbfld, 
the chaos and the creation, heaven, earth, and hell, enter into 
the conftitution of his poem. Ih'td. N® 315. 

Rule IV. When three members of a fentence, 
each of which confifts of more than a finglc 

I4 
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vord, are in a concluding feries, the falling 
inflexion can only fall on the firft member, and 
the two iaft are pronounced exactly like the two 
concluding members. Rule 11. 

EXAMPLES. 

It was neceffary for the world, that arts (hould be invented 
«nd improved, book3 written and tranfmitted to pofterity, na* 
tions (Conquered and civili2;ed, SfedatQVy N® 25J. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas, except writing or 
printing, continue but a fhort time : Statues can laft but a few 
thoufands of y^ars, edifices fewer, and colours ftill fewer than 
edifices, lbl4. N<> 166. 

Our lives, fays Seneca, are fpent pither in doing nothing at 
ill, pr in dqing nothing to the ^urpofe, or in doing nothing 
that we 6ught to do. Ibid, N^'93. 

If a man would know whether he is pofleffed of a tafte for 
fine writing, I would have him read over the celebrated work* 
of antiquity, and be very careful to obferve whether he tafles 
the diftinguilhing perfedions, or, if I may be allowed to call 
them fo, the fpecific qualities of the author he perufes ; whether 
he is particularly pleafed with Livy for his manner of telling a 
:ft6ry ; with Salluft, for his entering into thofe internal principles 
of a^on which arife from the charafters and manners of the 
perfons he defer ibes ; or with Tacitus, for his difplaying thof<i 
outward motives of fafety and intereft, which give birth to the 
whole ferics of traJifadions which he relates. Ibid, N*' 409, 

It may here be neceflary to obferve, that if 
we doubt of the inflexions that are to be given 
to a very compound feries, the beft way to dif^ 
cover them will be to reduce the feries to a few 
words, and then the proper inflexions will be very 
perceptible. Suppofe, for inftance, we contraA 
the feries in the lalt example to its radical 
words, which, for example fake, let us fuppofe 
to be thefe — whether he is pleafed 'with Livy 
for his ftory, Salluji for his chdra^ers^ or Tacitus 
for his motives i we fhall find, by this trial, 
the fame radical pronunciatipn proper both for 
the Qriginal i^ud the abridgment. 
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Rule V. When four members of a fentencc, 
each of which confifts of more than a finglc 
word, are in a commencing feries, the three 
firft are to be pronounced with the falling in- 
flexion. 

EXAMPLB. 

Labour or excrcife ferments the hdmours^ calls them into their 
proper channels, throws off redundancies, and helps nature in 
thofe fecret iiftributions, without which the body cannot fubiift 
in its vigour, nor the foul a^ with cheerfulnefs* 

Rule VI. When four members of a fentencc, 
each of which confifts of more than a finglc 
word, follow in a concluding feries, the two 
firft members only can have the. falling in- 
flexion, and the two laft are to be pronounced 
like the two concluding members. Rule II. 

EXAMPLE, 

Notwithftanding all the pains which Cicero took in the edu- 
cation of his fon, hiftory informs us, that young Marcus proved 
a mere blockhead ; and that Nature (who, it feems, was even 
with the fon for her prodigality to the father) rendered him in- 
capable of improving by all the rules of Eloquence, the precepts 
of philofophy, his own endeavours, and the molt refined coo* 
verfation in ^Athens, ^pe£iator, N*' 307, 

Rule VII. When five members of a fentencc, 
each of which contains more than a fingle word, 
follow in a commencing feries, the Tour firft 
may be pronounced with the falling inflexion ; 
each member riling above the preceding one, 
and the laft as in Rule L 

EXAMPLES, 

The defcriptive part of this allegory is likewife very ftrong 
and full of fublime ideas. The figure of death, the regal crown 
upon his hdad, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the com- 
bat, the outcry at his birth, are circumftances too noble to be 
P^ed over in filence, and extremely fuitable to this king of 
tfrrors, Sfedatur, N ^ 3 1 p. 
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Ariftotle obferves^ that the fable of an epic poon (hoold 
abound in circumftances that are both credible and aftonifhing : 
Milton's fable is a mafter-piece of this nature ; as the war in 
hdaven, the condition of the fallen angels, the ftate of inno- 
cence, the temptation of the ferpent, and the fall of man, 
though they are very aftoniihing in themfelves, are not only 
credible but aftual points of faith. Speaator^ N*' 315. 

Rule VIII. When five members of a fentencCj 
each of which contains more than a lingle word, 
follow in a concluding feries, the three firft 
may be pronounced with the falling inflexion, 
and the two laft with the rifing and falling in- 
flexion, a^ in Rule II. 

EXAMPLES. 

Though we fetm grieved at the fhortnefs of life in general, 
we are wiftiing every period of it at an end. The minor longs 
to be at age, then to be a man of bufinefs, then to make up an 
cftate, then to arrive at honours, then to retire, Spect. N*' 95* 

There is no blefling of life comparable to the enjoyment of a 
difcreet and virtuous friend. It eafes and unloads the mind, 
clears and improves the underftanding, engenders thoughts and 
kndwledge, animates virtue and good refolutions, and finds em. 
ployment for the moft vacant hours of life, Ih'td. N** 93. 

The devout man does not only believe but feels there is a 
Deity ; he has adlual fensations of him ; his experience concurs 
with his reafon, he fees him more and more in all his inter- 
courfes with him, and even in this life almoft lofes his fakh in 
conviftion, Ib'td. N^ 465. 

i 

Rule IX. When fix members of a fentence, 
each of which contains more than a fingle word, 
follow in a commencing feries, the firft five 
may be pronounced with the falling inflexion, 
every member rifing above the preceding one, 
and the two laft members as in Rule II. 

EXAMPLES. 

That a man, to whom he was, in a great meafure, beholden 
for his crown, and even for his life ; a man to whom, by every 
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honour and favour, he had endeavoured to exprefs his gi^titude^^ 
whofe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own father-in-law ; 
to whom he had even committed the truft of his perfon, by- 
creating him lord chamberlain ; that a man, enjoying (lis fiiU 
confidence and affedion ;* not aduated by any motive of. dif- 
content or apprehenfion ; that this man (hould engage in a coik 
fpiracy againlt him he deemed abfolutely falfe and incredible. * 
Hume's Hift, of England, VoL /• /. j^j* 

I would fain afk one of thofe bigoted infidels, fuppofing afl 
the great points of atheifm as the cafual or eternal formation i)P 
the w6rld, the materiality of a thinking fdbftance, the mortality^; 
of the soul, the fortuitous organization of the body, the motioitt 
and gravitation of matter, with the like particular^, were laul 
together, and formed into a kind of creed, according to dies: 
opinions of the moil celebrated atheifts ; I fay, fuppofing fuch a 
creed as this were formed, and imppfed upon any one people in 
the world, whether it would not require an infinitely greater 
meafure of faith than any fet of articles which they fo violently 
oj^e. Speaator, 1^^ 16^. ' "• 

Under this rule may be placed that grand aii4 
terrible adjuration of Macbeth : 

I conjure you by that which you profefs 
(Howe*er you come to know it) anfwer me ; 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Againft the churches ; though the yt^y waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed com be lodg'd and trees^ blown down; 
Though caftles topple on their warder's h^ads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treafure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Ev'n till deitruftion sicken, anfwer me 
To what I alk you, 

where, by placing the falling inflexion, with- 
out dropping the voice, on each particular, and 
giving this inflexion a degree of emphalis, in- 
crealing from the firft member to the fixth, we 
ihall find the whole climax wonderfully enforced 
and diverlified : this was the method appiroved 
and pradifed by the inimitable Mr. Garrick^ 
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and though it is poffible that a very good after 
may vary in fome particulars from this rule, 
and yet pronounce the whole agreeably, it may 
with confidence be afferted, that no adtor can 
pronounce this paflage to fo much advantage as 
by adopting the inflexions laid down in this rule. 
Rule X. When fix members of a fentence, 
each of which confifts of more than a fingic 
word, fucceed each other in a concluding feries, 
the four firfl: may be pronounced with the fall^ 
ing inflexion, each member afcending above 
the preceding and the two laft, as in Rule II. 

EXAMPLE. 

-, For if we interpret the Speftator's words in their literal mean- 
ing, we muft fuppofe that women of the firft quality ufed to pais 
away whole mornings at a puppet-ihow ; that they attefted their 
.principles by pitches ; that an audience would fit out an evening 
to hear a dramatic performance, written in a language whidi 
they did not underftandj that chairs and flower-pots were in- 
troduced as a^ors on the Britifh ftage ; that a promifcuous af- 
fembly of men and women were allowed to meet at midnight in 
mafks within the verge of the court, with many improbabilitiet 
of the like niture. Spe Qatar ^ N® loz. 

\ Rule XL When feven or more members of a 
fentence, each of which confifts of more than a 
fingle word, fucceed each other in a com- 
mencing feries, all but the laft member may be 
pronounced with the falling inflexion, each 
fucceeding member rifing above that which 
precedes it, and the two laft members as in 
Rule I. 

EXAMPLE* 

Nature ha« laid out all her art in beautifying the f^cie ; (he 
has touched it with vermUion ; planted in it a double row qf 
ivory ; made it the feat of fmiles and bluflies ; lighted it up 
and enlivened it with the brightnefs of the eyes ; hung it on 
leach fide with curious organs of fenfe \ given it airs and graces 
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thsit cannot be de(cr)bcd ; and furrounded it with fuch a flowing 
Ihade of hair, as fets all its beauties in the mod agreeable light* 

S^e^ator, N^ 98. 

Series of Seriejes. 
Preliminary Ohfervation. 

When the members of a fcries, either from 
their fimilitudc or contrariety to each other^ 
fall into pairs or triplets ; thcfe pairs or triplets, 
Confidered as whole members, are pronounced 
according to the rules refpeding thofe mem- 
bers of a feries that confift of more than a fingle 
word ; but the parts of which thefe members 
are compofed, if confiding of fingle words, 
are pronounced according to thofe rules which 
relate to thofe members that confift of fingle 
words, as far as their fubordination to the 
whole feries of members will permit. Hence 
arifes. 

Rule I. When feveral members of a fentence 
confifting of diftind: portions of fimilar or op- 
pofite words in a feries, follow in fucceflion, 
they muft be pronounced fingly, according to 
the number of members in each portion, and 
together, according to the number of portions 
in the whole fentence, that the whole may form 
one related compound feries. 

« EXAMPLES. 

The foul conlifts of many faculties, as the underftanding and 
the will, with all the fenfes both inward and outward ; or, to 
foeak more philofophically, the foul can exert herfelf in many 
different ways of adlion: (he can underftand, will, imagine; 
fee, and hdar ; love and difcourfe ; and apply herfelf to many 
Other like exercifes of different kinds and natures. 

Speeiator^ N? 6oo. 
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: The firfl: portion of this ferics of fcriefes,^^ 
edn underftandy willy imagine^ as it contains one 
complete portion, may be confidered as a con- 
cluding feries ; and as it forms but one portion 
of a greater feries, it may be confidered as a 
commencing one, and muft be pronounced in 
fubfervicncy to it; that is, the firft and fecond 
word muft have the rifing, and the laft the fall- 
ing inflexion, but without dropping the voice. 
The next portion muft be pronounced in a fimi- 
lar manner ; that is, the firft word with the rif- 
ing^ and the laft with the falling inflexion, 
iivith the voice a little higher and more forcible 
on the word bear than on the word imagine : 
the next portion^ being the laft but one, alters 
its inflexions ; the firft word having the falling 
^nd the laft the rifing inflexion, agreeably to 
the rule laid down in the preliminary obferv- 
Sitibn to the Compound Series* 

On the other hand, thofe evil fpirits, who, by long cuftom, 
tave contrafted in the body habits of luft and fenfuality ; mMice 
and revenge ; an avcrfion to every thing that is good, jiift, and 
laadable, are naturally feafoned, and prepared for pain and mi* 
fery, Speaator, N<^ 447. 

As this is a commencing feries of feriefes, 
the laft member but one of the fecond feries 
may be pronounced with the falling inflexion 
at revenge: and as the laft member has a feries 
of three fingle words, they come under Rule HI. 
of the Simple Commencing Series. 

The condition, fpeech, and behaviour of the dying parents ; 
With the age, innocence, and diftrefs of the children, are fet 
forth in fuch tender circumftances, that it is impoflible for a 
reader of common humanity not to be affefled with them. 

Spe^ator^ N^ 85.- 
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Thefe two fericfes, containing three membert 
each^ and not concluding the fentence^ niay be 
coniidered as a concluding and commencing 
feries of three fingle members each, and pro- 
nounced as in Rule III. of the Simple Series, 

His (Satan's) pride, envy, and revenge ; 5bftinacy, defpair^ 
and impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven. 

SfeSator^ Nt 30J. 

Here are two diftindt feriefes of three mem- 
bers, each of which muft be pronounced ex- 
actly like the laft example; that is, like the 
concluding and commencing feries of three. 
Rule III. of the Simple Series. 

The man who lives under an habitual fenfe of the divine 
prefence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulnefs of temper, and enjoys 
«very moment the fatisfadion of thinking himielf in company 
with his deareft and beft of friends. He no fooner ftc^ out of 
the world, but his heart burns with dev6tion, fwells with 
k^pe, and triumphs in the confcioufnefs of that prefence which 
every where furrounds him ; or on the contrary, pours out its 
f^ars, its sorrows, its apprehenfions, to the great Supporter of 
its exiftence. SpeSi, N? 93'. 

This fentence may be confidered as a fen- 
tence confiding of two commencing feriefes, 
both of which may be pronounced according 
to Rule III. Compound Series. 

How many inflances have we (in the fair {ex) of chaility, 
fidelity, dev6tibn? How many ladies diftinguifh themfelves 
by the education of their children, care of their families, and 
love of their hufbands : which are the great atchiev«nents of 
woman kind ; as the making of the war, the carrying on of 
traffick, the adminillration of juftice, are thofe by which mea 
grow famous and get themfelves a name ? SpeS, N^ 73* 

- The feveral feries in thispaffage may be con- 
fidered as forming one complete obfervation ; 
the firft is a concluding feries of^hree,- and vmj 
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be pronounced as tlie concluding feries. Rule! 
IV. in every member but the laft, which being 
the firft ftep of the feries of feriefcs, inftead of 
the concluding inflexion, adopts the falling 
inflexion only* The next feries may be pro-*, 
nounced in the fame manner as the former, 
l^irith this difference only, the laft member, be- 
ing the fecond ftep of the feries of feriefes, 
ought to have the falling inflexion a little 
higher on hujbands than it was on devotion in tht 
firft feries. The laft feries has its thrcef mem-* 
bers pronounced exaftly like the commencing 
feries. Rule III.; and thus every feries is pro- 
nounced, both according to its own particular 
analogy, and that of the three taken together. 

38. For I am perfuaded, that neither death, nor life; not 
ingels, nor principalities, nor powers ; nor things prefent, 
nor things to c6me ; 

39. Nor height, nor depth ; nor any other creature, (hall 
.be able to fepatate us from the love of Crod, which is in Chriit 
Jefus our Lord. Romans^ ch. viii, 'ver. 38^ 39. 

Upon the firft view of this paflage, we find 
it naturally falls into certain diftind: portions 
of fimilar or oppofite words. Thefe portions 
feem to be five in number; the firft contain- 
ing two members, deaths life; the fecond con- 
taining three members, angels^ principalities^ 
powers; the third two, things prefent^ things to 
come i the fourth two, height ^ depth; the fifth 
one, a?ty other creature: thtitvn^mhtY^, ifpro- 
jaounced at random, and without relation to 
that order in which they are placed by the 
facred writer, lofe half their beauty and efFedt r 
but if each member is pronounced with an in- 
flexion of voice that correfponds to its fituatioa 
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in the fentence, the whole feries becomes the 
moll ftriking and beautiful climax imaginable. 

In order, then, to pronounce this paflage pro- 
perly, it is prefumed that there ought to be a 
gradation of fofce from the firft portion to the 
lafl- ; and that this force may have the greater ' 
variety^ each portion ought to be accompanied 
with a gradation of voice from low to high; 
that each portion alfo fhould continue diftind:, 
every portion but the laft fhould be pronounced 
as a fimpie concluding feries, with the falling 
inflexion on the laft member, enforcing, and 
hot dropping the voice ; the laft member, ac- 
cording to the general rule, muft have the riling 
inflexion ; and in this manner of pronouncing 
it, the whole fentence has its greateft pofliblc ^ 

force, beauty,^ and variety. f 

From the examples which have been ad- / 
dxiced, we have feen in how many inftances \ 
the force, variety and harmony of a fentence • 
have been improved by a proper ufe of the falling 
inflexion. The feries in particular is indebtea 
to this inflexion for its greateft force and beauty. 
But it iis neceflary to obferve, that this inflexio|fc 
is not equally adapted to the pronunciation ot^ 
every feries: where force, precifion, or dif- 
tindion is neceflary, this inflexion very happily 
exprefles the fenfe of the fentence, and forms 
an agreeable climax of found to the ear; but 
where the fenfe of the fentence does nofcrequire 
this force, precision, or diftinclion, (which is 
but feldom the cafe), where the fentence com^ 
mences with a conditional or fuppofitive eon- 
jundtioft, or where the language is plaintive 

K. " 
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and poetical^ the falling inflexion feems lefs 
fuicable than the rifing: this will be better 
perceived by a few examples • 

XXAMPLB. 

Seeing then that the foul has many different faculties, or in 
other words many different ways of a^ing ; that it can be in- 
tenfely pleafed or made happy by all thefc different faculties or 
ways of a^ing ; that it may be endowed with feveral latent 
faculties, which it is not at prefent in a condition to exert ; that 
we cannot believe the foul is endowed with any faculty which 
is of no ufe to it ; that whenever any one of thcfe faculties is 
tranfcendently pleafed, the foul is in a ftate of happinefs ; and 
in the laft place, confidering that the happinefs of another world, 
is to be the happinefs of the whole man ; who can queftion but 
that there is an infinite variety in thofe pleefures we are fpeaking 
of; and that this fullnefs of joy will be made up of all thofe 
pleafuresj which the nature of the foul is capable of receiving ? 

Sfr3. N<^ 600. 

As the fourth member of this fentence, from 
its very nature, requires the rifing inflexion, 
and as the whole feries is conftruSed on the 
fuppofitive conjuh<3:iony><?/;zg-/ every particulai* 
member of it feems neceflarily to require the 
rifing inflexion : for it may be obferved as a 
pretty general rule, that where a conditional 
Or a fuppofitive conjuncflion commences the 
feries, if there is nothing particularly empha- 
tical in it, the rifing inflexion on each particu- 
lar of the feries is preferable to the falling, 
efpccially if the language be plaintive and 
tender. ^ 

EXAMPLE. 

When the ^ay^d fmiling afpedl of things has begun to leave 
the paffages to a man's heart thus thot/ghtlefsly ungaan{ed ; 
when kind and careffing looks of every objed without, thst: 
can Matter his fenfes> has confpired wifh the enemy within, t9 
betray hiiri and put him off his defence ; when mufic likewift 
hath lent her aid, and tried her power upon the paflions ; wbca 
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tk€ vokeof fingin^itienj and the voice of fingiti^ wdoieni Ivirith 
the found of the viol and the lute, have broke in upon his foul^ 
arid in fome tender' notes have touched the fecrct fprings of rap-r 
ture^—thatmomeht kt us diiTed and Iciolc into his hdart j«..fec! 
kow vain j how weaki how empty a thing it is ! 

8teme*t Sermon em tie Houfe ofMekrumgi tia 

lit this example^ the plaintive toM which 
the whole ftntence l^quires^ giVds it an air of 
poeti-y, and makes the falling inflexion too 
haf (h td terminate the feveral particularly ; for 
it may be obfcrVcd in paflihg, that a feries o£^ 
particulars are as feldom to be pronounced with 
the falling inflexion in poetry, as they are for 
the moft part td be fo pronounced in profc. 
The feafdri of this, perhaps, may be, that;» as 
pdetry aflumes fd ofteri the drriamerital and the 
plaintive, where a difliindl arid emphatic enu- 
fticration is not fo much the dbje<9: as a noble 
or a tendel^one; that eXpreffion which gives 
the idea of force and familiarity is not fo fuit- 
able W poetry as to pi*ofe i as a confirmation of 
this we may obferve, that when poctfy beeomes 
either forceful or familiar, the falling inflexion 
is then properly adopted in the pronunCiatiort 
of the feries. 

Love in the(e labyrinths his (laves detains. 
And mighty hearts art held in flender chains i 
With hairy fpringes we the bkds betray. 
Slight lines of hair fttrprife the finny prey ; 
Fair trefles man's imperial race enfnare. 
And bcaiity draws us with a {inglc feair. 

Rdpeofthe Locly C^htto \L wr, i^d 

ttcrc the cniphafis on each particular requires 
the firft and fecond to be pronounced with the 
falling inflexion, as in Rule VL of the Coxxv- 
pounct Series* - ' ■ 
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But rhyming poetry fa fcldom admits 6{ 
this inflexion in the feries, that the general 
ruJe is for a contrary pronunciatioD. 

EXAMPLE. 

So when the faidiful pencil has defign*cf 
Some bright idea of the matter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command^ 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colours foften and unite. 
And {wcQtly melt into juft (hade and light ; 
When mellowing years their fall perftfftion give. 
And each bold figure juft begins to live ; 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray^ 
And all the height creation fades away, 

^ Pofe*s^ Ejpiy on Crlt, 'ver. 48 4> 

In this example we find every particular^ 
except the laft but one (where the fentenec 
begins to grow cmphatical), adopt the rifing; 
inflexion, as more agreeable to the pathetic te- 
nor of the paflTage than the falling ; and it may 
be obferved, that there are few palTages of this- 
fovt in rhyming poetry, of the, pathetic or orna- 
mental kind, which do not negeirarily require 
the fame inflexion. 

Thus no objedion to thie utility of thefe long 
laboured ruUs has been diflemblcd. In fub- 
jecls of this nature fomething muft always be 
left to the tafte and judgment of the reader ;' but 
the author flatters himfelf, if any thing like a 
general rule is difcovered in a point fuppofed 
to be without all rule, that fomething at leaft 
is added to the common ftock of knowledge^ 
ivhich may in pradlice be attended with ad* 
vantage, 

Whkt the bifliop of London fays of improve- 
ments in grammar, m^y, with the greateft pro- 
priety, be applied to this part of docJUtion^ 
6 
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^^ A fyftcm of this kind/* fays this karned 
and ingenious writer, *^ arifing from the 
'' coUedion and arrangement of a multitude 
*^ of minute particulars, which often elude the 
^' moft careful fearch, and fometimes efcapc 
'*. obfervation when they are moft obvious, 
*' muft always ftand in need of improvenrient: 
*' it is, indeed, the neceffary condition of every 
*' work of human art or fcierice, fmall as well 
** as greatj to advance towards perfedion by 
*' flow degrees ; by an approximation, which, 
'* though it may ftill carry it forward, yet will 
*' certainly never bi*ing it to the point to which 
^^ it tends." 

Dr, Lo^th*s Preface to bU Grammar^ 

The Final Pau/e or Period. 

When a fenrence is fo far perfedly finiftied, 
as not to be conneded in conftrudion with the 
following fentence, it is marked with a period. 
This point is in general fo well underftood, 
that few grammarians have thought it neceffary 
to give an exprefs example of it; though there 
arc none who have inquired int6 punduaticBl 
whb do not know, that in loofe fentences the 
period is frequently confounded with the colon. 
But though the tone, with which we conclude 
a fentence, is generally well underftood, we 
cannot be too careful in pronunciation to dif- 
tinguifh it as much as poilible from that mem- 
ber of a fentence, which contains perfcd (tnk^ 
and is not neceffarily conrieded with what fol- 
lows. Such a member, which may not^c im- 
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properly called zfententhla^ or little fcntence, 
requires the falling inflexion, but in a higher 
tone than tht preceding words ; as if we ha4 
only finilhed a part of what we had to fay, 
while the period requires the falling inflexion 
in a lower tone, as if we had nothing more to 
add. But this flnal tone does not only lower 
the laft word ; it has the fame influence on thofe 
which more immediately precede the laft ; fo 
that the cadence is prepared by a gradual fall 
upon the concluding words ; every word in the 
latter pj^rt of a fentcncc Aiding gently lower 
till the voice drops upon the lafl:. See this 
more clevly explained. Plates I. and II. This 
will more evidently appear upon repeating th^ 
following f(f ntence ; 

BXAMPLB. 

As the word taftc aiifcs very often in convcrratlon, I fhall 
endeavour to give feme actfjurit of it, and to lay down rules 
how we may know whether we are pofleffed of it, and how 
wc may acquire that fine tafte in writing which is fp much 
talked of among the polity w6rld, Sfed^ N** 407, 

Wc find pcrfed fenfe formed at the words 
account of it^ ^n^ pojfejfed of it ; but as they do 
4)ot coaclude the fentence, thefe words^^ if they 
adopt t;he falling inflexioi>, muft be pronounced 
in 2^ higher ton? than the reft; while in the laft 
incQnber, not only the wprd twrld is pronounced 
lo#Br than thereft^ but tl>e whole n^ember falls 
gradually into the cad/^nce, v?bicb is fo much 
talked of among th$ polite world*. And here it 
will be abfolutcly neceftary to pbferve, thj^t 
thpugh the period generally requires the falling 
inflexion, every period does not neceflarily 
adopmis inflexion in the ft me tone of vQice j 
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If fcntcnccs arc intirilately-conncfted in fenfc, 
though the grammatical ftru^flure of each may 
be independent on the other, they may not 
improperly be confidered as fo many fmall 
fentences making one large one, and thus re- 
quiring a pronunciation corrcfpondent to their 
logical dependence on each other: hence it 
may be laid down as a general rule ; that a feries 
of periods in regular fucceffion are to be pro- 
nounced as every other feries : that is, if they 
follow each other regularly as parts of the fame 
obfervation, they are to be pronounced as payts^ 
and not as wholes. 

EXAMPLES. 

Some men cannot difcern between a noble and a m^an a^ion. 
Others are apt to attribute them to Tome falfe end or intention, 
and othets purpofely mifreprefent or put a wrong interpretation 
on them. Spea, N°, 255, 

Though the firft part of this palTage is mark-, 
cd with a period in all the editions of the Spec- 
tator I have htn^ nothing can be plainer than 
that it ought to be pronounced as the firil 
member of the concluding feries of three com- 
pound n,iembers. Sec article Compound Series^ 

Rule IV. 

t 

Thus although the whole of life is allowed by every one to 
be (hort> the fcvcral diviiions of it appear long and tedious. 
We are for lengthening our fpan in general, but would fain 
contradl the parts of which it is compofed. The ufurei? -would 
be very well fatisfied to have all the time annihilated, tll[at lies 
between the prefent moment and next quarter-day. The poli^ 
tician would be contented to lofe three years in his life, could he 
place things in the pofture, which he fancies they will ftand in, 
after fuch a revolution of time. The lover would be glad to 
ftrike out of his exiftence all the moments that are to pafs away 
before the hapjiy meeting. Thus as fad as 0ur tig*, runs, wq 
ftiould be very glad in moil part of our lives, that3t ran much 
fefter than ^t does, &pe&ator^ N* 93. 
K 4 
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Though here ar^ no lefs than fix ppriods ii^ 
this paflage, and every one of them require^ 
the falling inflexion, yet every one of theni 
ought to be pronounced in a fomewhat differ- 
ent pitch of voice from the other; and for this; 
purpofe they may be confidered as a concluding 
feries of compound members ; the laft period 
of which muft conclude with a lower tone of 
voice than the preceding, that there may be ^ 
gradation. See Qompound Series, Rule IV. 

To thefe obfervatiolis this may be fubjoined, 
that the period, though generally, does not 
always, require the falling inflexion and a lower 
tone of voice. The firft and moft general ex- 
ception to the rule is the following : 

Exception I. 

- When a fentence concludes an antithefis, the 
firfl: branch of which requires the ftrong em^ 
phafis, and therefore demands the falling in- 
flexion ; the fecond branch requires the weak 
ernphafts, and rifing inflexion : and, cpnfe-5 
.guei'itly, if this Utter branch of the antith^^ 
finiih the fentence, it mufl: finifh without drop* 
itTg the voice, that the inflexions on the oppo- 
fite parts of the antithefis may be different. 
Sec Emphafis. 

EXAMPLES, 

If we have no regard for our own charader, we ought tQ 
have ibme regard for the charaCler of others. 

If content cannot remove the difquietudes of mankind, it 
will at lead alleviate them, ^ 

I would have your papers cortfifl alfo of all things "Which 
may be necefTary or ufeful to any part of fociety ; and the me- 
♦ ^hanic arts Ihould have their place as well as th^ liberal. 
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In the flrft of thefe examples, a coneeflian 1$ 
made in the ftrongeft terms in the fuppofition^^ 
for the fake of ttrengthenmg the aiiertion in 
f he conelufion,' and therefore neither can be 
pronounced with due force but by giving own 
fhc failing and others the rifing inflexion. 
There is alnM>ft the fame neceflity for the fame 
prder of inflexions on remove And alleviate in 
the fecond example ; and th<5 third would be 
more forcibly pronounced with the falling in-, 
j[|exion on mechanic arts^ and the riling on //^<- 
ral^ unlefs it were to conclude a paragraph or 
branch of a fubjcd: ; for in this cafe, if the 
jfcnfe does neceffarily require the riling in- 
flexion, the car will always expeft the falling. 
See Penultimate Member. 

To this Exception may be added another^, 
which forms a rule of very great extent ; and 
that is, where the lalt member of a fentencc i« 
9, negative, in oppolition 10 fome affirmative, 
either exprelTed or underftood ; but this rule i« 
Jfo allied to emphafis, that the reader is referred 
to that article, where he will find' it fully ex- 
pl^npd and illuftrated. 

Interrogation, 

^' But befides the points which mark the 
^' paufes indifcourfe," fays Dr. Lowth, '* there 
f^ are others which denote a different modu- 
^^ lation of the voice in correfpondence with 
ft^ ;he fenfe. The interrogation and exclama- 
f* tion points," fays the learned biftiop, ** are 
i* fufficiently explained by their names ; they 
^^ are indeterminate as to their quantity or 
f^ timCjj and may be equivalent in that refpccf^ 
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•' to a femicolon^ a colon^ or a period, as the 
*' fenfe 'requires j they mark an elevation of 
'• voice/* This is, perhaps, as juft an ac-P 
qount of thefe points as could have been given 
in fo few words ; but, like every general rule 
that has been hitherto given, leaves us in a 
thoufand difficulties when we would reduce it 
to pradice. Whatever may be the variety of 
time we annex to the interrogation, certain it 
is, that there is no circumftance in reading or 
fpeaking which admits of a greater variety of 

, tone ; a queftion may imply fo many different 
degrees of doubt, and is liable to fo many al- 
terations from a diverfity of intention in the 
fpeaker, that I (hall at prcfent content myfelf 
with pointing out a few of the moft obvious; 
and endeavour to diftinguifh and reduce them 
to certain claifes, that they may be applied to 
particular examples, and rendered ufcful. 

The moft obvious diftind:ion between inter- 
rogative and other fentences is, that as, in 
other fentence?s, the fubftantive or pronoun 
precedes the verb it governs, in an interroga- 
tive fentence, the verb, either auxiliar])!^ or 

' principal, ought always to precede either the 
fubftantive or pronoun. Thus, when I fpeak 
declaratively, I fay, / am going to cbllege ; but 
when I fpeak interrogatively, I fay. Are you 
going to cSllege? where we may obferve, that in 
the declarative and interrogative fentences, the 
pronoun and the verb hold different places* 

This inverfion of the common order of the 
words in compofition, is accompanied by a 
fimilar inverfion of the inflexion of voice in 
pronunciation; for as the common order of 
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inflexions in a declarative fcntence, is that of 
placing therifing inflexion towards the middle, 
and the falling at the end^ as in the fjpft ex- 
ample; the interrogation inverts this** order, * 
and ufes the falling inflexion of voice in the 
middle of the fentence, and the riling on the 
lafl word, as in tht laft example: this peculi^ 
arity, however, does not extend to every fpe* 
cies of interrogation; and interrogative fen- 
tcnces are, in reality, fo frequently to be pro- 
nounced like declarative fentences, it is fcarccly 
any wonder that thofe who do not atten4 to 
the delicacies of reading ihould never ufe the 
rifing inflexion of the voice on anyqueftion: 
but fuch force, fpirit, and variety^ is thrown 
into a difcourfe by fuch an alteration of the 
voice as the queftion affords, that thofe who 
have tim Jeaft defirc to read well, ought never 
to negledl fo favourable an opportunity: a 
queftion terminatiitg with the rifing inflexion 
of voice at once breaks the chain of difcourfe, 
grown heavy by its length, roufes the auditor 
. from the languor of attending to a continued 
feries of argument, and excites frefh attention 
by the ihortnefs, brilknefs and novelty of the 
addrefs : and if the greateft matters of compo* 
fition have thought it necelTary to throw in 
queftions to enliven and enforce their harangues, 
thofe who have the leaft tafte for the delivery 
of them, find it as necefTary to attend to the 
peculiarity of voice this figure requires when^ 
they read* 

This inflexion of voice, however, which dif- 
tinguifhes the interrogation, feems entirely 
l^onfined to thofe c[ueltioi|s which arc formed 
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without the interrogative pronouns or adverbs. 
When a queftion commences with one of thefe, 
it has invariably the fame inflexion as the de- 
• clarative fentence, unlcfs we have either not 
heard, or miftakcn an anfwer juft given usj 
for in that ' cafe, the emphafis is placed upon 
the interrogative word ; and the voice elevated 
by the rifing inflexion on the end of the fen- 
tence. Thus, if we fay fimply. When do you 
go to cbllcge ? the word college has the falling 
inflexion, and the voice is no more elevated 
than if, being acquainted, with th,e time, we 
ihould fay,' At that time I find you go to cbllege.: 
but if-we have miftaken the anfwer that has 
been given us concerning the time, we fay, 
IVben do you go to college? we lay a confidera.blc 
itrefs upon the word wbeny and fufpend the 
¥oice with the rifing inflexion to tl^p^^nd or 
the fentence. 

Again 5 if we a(k a queftion without previous 
converfatipn, or reference to any thing that 
has ps^iTed,' if we do not ufe the interrogative 
•word§, w^ infallibly ufe the rifing inflexion, 
and ^plevate the voice on the end of the quef^ 
uori ; thus we meet, and fay — Are you going to 
£6llege? — if we have the leafl: cagernefs for 
information, the voice is elevated and fufpend* 
ed with the rifing inflexion on the lafl:iword; 
but if the perfon we fpeak to, either does not 
^ear, or elfe miftakes what we fay, fo as to 
make it neceflary to repeat the queftion, we 
then acjgptjhe falling inflexion on the laft: 
word, aM, givfflg it fome degree of emphafis, 
fay, Are you going to cbllege ? ' with the fame 
inflexion of Yoice^, and in nearly the f^mc toaCt 
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With which we (hbuld fay limply, Tou are now 
going to cbllege : with this xiiffcrence only, that 
in the latter cafe the voice falls into a' lower 
tone, and in the former feems to reft in th© 
tone of the fentence, fomewhat louder, perhaps, 
but with exactly the fame falling inflexion as 
the latter, and entirely different from that up- 
ward turn of voice which diftinguilhes the firft . 
queftion. .-j 

Thus we find the immediate repetition of the - ' 

fame queftion requires a different inflexion of 
voice according to its form. When we afk a 
queftion commencing with an interrogative 
word, we ufe the falling inflexion on the laft 
word, as — fVhen do you goto cbllege? When, 
from a miftake of the anfwer about the time^ 
we repeat this queftion, we ufe the rifing in- 
flexion of voice, and <Sevate it to the end, as— 
When do you go to cbllege ? On the contrary, 
when we firft aflc a queftion without the inter- 
rogative word, we ufe the rifing inflexion, and 
' raife the voice on the laft word, as' — Are you 
going to college ? and when we repeat ftie que£*^ ^ ^ 
tion, we ufe the falling inflexion of voicd^'Mj^ ^iP" 
the laft word; and though we may pronounc^ 
the laft word louder than the reft, we do nor 
ufe the rifing inflexion as in the former cafe> 
but the^ falling, as — I fay, etre you going to cqU 
lege ? 

But fuch is the variety of this fpecie* of fen- 
tence, that a queftion may be aflcei^^ithout ^ 
cither the interrogative word^-P^ <%nH^erfiort Jj| 
of the arrangement, or the rflpg inflexion of .%j 
voice on the laft word : for inftcad of faying, ^ 
Do you intend to read that bbok ? with the rifing 
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inflexion oft the word hook^ we may, with th* 
fame c)cpe<9:ation of an anfwer, ufe the fame 
inflexion on the fame wordj and ftiy, Tou intend 
to read that ^eJoJk /*-— -Both fentcnces will be 
equally interrogatory, though the laft feems 
diftinguilhed from the firfl;, by implying Icfs 
doubt of what we afk i for when we fay, Tou 
intend to read that book? with the rifing in- 
flexion on the word book^ we have not fo much 
doubt about the reading of it as when we fay. 
Do you intend to read that bSok? with the fame 
inflexion on the fame word : and accordingly 
we find the voice more elevated at the end of 
the queftion where there is more doubt implied; 
and where the doubt is fmall, the voice is lefs 
elevated at the end ; though, in both cafesj 
the fame kind of inflexion is inviolably pre- 
fcrved; for the queftion— 7b« intend to read 
that bSok? with the rifing inflexion on the 
word book, is equivalent to the interrogative 
affirmatioaj / fuppofe you intend to read that 
bSok f both of which we find naturally termi- 
'. liate in aMufpenfion of voice, as if an ellipfis 
!iiad|been made, and part of the queftion omit-> 
*tcd; for thefe queftions end in exaftly the fame 
inflexion of voice which the fame words would 
have in the queftion at length — 7m intend to 
read that b6ok, d6 you not? — taat is, in the fuf- 
penfion of vpice called the rifing inflexion, fi- 
milar to that ufually marked by the comma* 
\ Not buL this very phrafe, Tou intend to read 

I that ^du^^pnouQced with the falling inflexion 

. . ' on the- Taft wdi^ like a declarative fentencc, 

, ' might have the import of a queftion, if attend- 
l^d with fuch <;ircumftanccs as implied a doub^ 



^^ 



^^ 
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in the fpeaker, and required att anfwer from 
the hearer: though this mode of fpeaking 
would, perhaps, imply the ieaft degree ol 
doubt poflible, yet as fomc degree of doubt 
might be implied, it muft neceffarily be clafled O 
with the interrogation. 

Having premifed thefe obfervations, it may ♦ 
be ncceffary to take notice, that with rcfpeft 
to pronunciation, all queftions may be divided 
into two clafles; namely, into fuch as are 
formed by the interrogative pronouns or ad- 
verbs, and into fuch as are formed only by an 
inverfion of the common arrangement of the 
words: the firft with refpedt to inflexion of 
voice', except in the cafes already mentioned, 
may be confidered as purely declarative; and 
like declarative fentences they require the fall- 
ing inflexion at the end: and the laft, with 
fome few exceptions, require the riling in- 
flexion of voice on the laft word ; and it is this 
riiing inflexion at the end which difl:inguifhes 
them from almoft every other fpeci^s of fen- 
tence. Of both thefe in their order. 

> 
The ^ejlion zvitb the Interrogative Words. * 

Rule I. When ah interrogalfve fentencc 
commences with any of the interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs, with refpedl to inflexion, 
elevation, or depreflion of voice, it is pro- 
nounced cxadlly like a declarative fentcnce. 

EXAMPLSS. y'^l^ 

How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great and noble, 
who only believes that after a ihort turn on the ftage of th\$ 



'0 
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% Irorldi he is to fink into oblivion^ and to lofe his ccxDfi:ioQ£: 
nefs for ever ? Spedator^ N^ 210. 

As an illuftratioil of the rule, we need only 
alter two or three of the words to reduce it to 

r a declarative fentence; and we fhall fiiid the 
inflexion^ elevation, and dcpreffion of voice 

t on every part of it the fame. 

He cannot. exalt his thoughts «o any thing great or hobki' 
becaiife he only believes that after a ihort turn on the ftagc <^ 
this world, he is to fink' into oblivion, and to lofe his con- 
fcioufnefs for ever. 

Here we perceive, that the two fentences, 
though one is an interrogation, and the othei* 
a declaration, end both with the fame inflexion 
of voice, and that the falling inflexion ; but if 
we convert thefe words into an interrogation, 
by leaving out the interrogative word, we fhali 
foon perceive the difference. 

. Can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great Or noble^ who 
only believes that after a fhort turn on the ftage of this world 
he is to fink into oblivion and to lofe his confcioufnefs for 
6vcr> 

In pronouncing this fentence with propriety, 
we find the voice Aide upwards on the laft 
words, contrary to the inflexion it takes in the 
two former examples. — If grammarians, there-^ 
fore, by the elevation of voice, which they at-* 
tribute to the queftion, * mean the rifing in-^ 
flexion, their rule, with fome few exception^, 
is true only of qucfliions formed without th© 
interrogative words; for the others, though 
they may have a force and loudnefs on the laft 
words, if they happen to be emphatical, have 
no more of that difl:in(5live inflexion which- is 
peculiar to the former kind of interrogation, 
than if they were no quefl:ions at all. Let us 
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take another example i-^lVhy Jbould itof a female 

character he as ridiculous in a mah, as a male cba^ 

raSerinone of the female fex ? Here the voice 

is no more elevated at the end than if I were to 

fay, d female cbaraSfer is juji as ridiculous in a 

man as a male cbaralier in one of the fimale fex : 

but if I fay. Is not a female cbaraSer as ridicu^ 

loHs in a mhn as a male cbaraffer in one of tbe 

female fex ? — ^here not only the emphafis, but 

the rifing inflexion, is on the laft words; elTen-* 

tially different from the inflexion on thefe 

words in the firft queflion, IVhy Jbould not a 

female charaSer be as ridiculous in a man, as a 

male character in one of the fimale fex f We 

mayprefume, therefore, that it is theemphaiis^ 

with which thefe queftioi^s fometirties terml- 

nate« that has led the generality of gramma-* 

rians to conclude, that all qucftioos terminate 

in an elevation of voice, and fo to confound 

that effential difference there is between a quef- 

tion formed with and without the interroga* 

tive words. 

Rule II. Interrogative fentences commen- 
cing with interrogative words, and confiding 
of members in a feries depending necelfarily 
on each other for fenfe, are to be pronounced 
as a feries of members, of the fame kind in a 
declarative fentence. 

S'XAMFLBS. 

From whence can he jHroduce fuch cogent exhortations to the 
pradlice of every virtue, fuch ardent excitements to piety and 
devdtion, and fuch afhftance to attain them, as thofe which 
are to be met whh throughout every page of thefe iniipaitaUe 
writings ? Jenjm's FUw o/tbe InUrnal Et/id.p. 41. 
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WbefC^y wtk the 4mA cUniM 6i p^gMfbUob^y, unht 
(hew us fuch a clear pofpcdl of a foture ftite^ the immo^taUty 
of the ^pulj the refurredlion of the dead^ «nd the general ju^* 
trttnt, as in St. Paul'* firft Epiftlc to the Corinthians ? 

I6id. p. 40. 

But to eonfider the Paradife Loft only as it regards our pre« 
(ent flibjis^ ; what can be conceived greater than th^ battle of 
angels, ti|e vs^je^y of Mefsiahy the ibitore and bekariour •f 
Satan and bis p^ra ? what more beautiful than Pa^dssmot^qopi^ 
Paradift, Heaven, A'ngels, A'daoij and Ewe? what more 
flrange than the creation of the w6rld^ -the fcveral mctamor- 
phofes of the ^ien angels, and the fiaprlfing adventures their 
kftder meets with in his ifarch after paradife 9 Sj^S. N^ 41 8. 

' In thefe fentences we find cxadlly the &me 
paufes and inflexions of voice take place as in 
the different feries of declarative fentences; 
that is, the firft example is to be pronounced 
as in Rule III. of the Compound Series, 
p. 119; the fecond as in Rule V. p. 121 ; and 
the laft example^ being a Series of Seriefes, 
muft ht pronounced according to the rules 
laid dovirn under that article^ p. 125. 

But the queftion which in residing and fpeak- 
ing produces the greateft force and variety, is 
that which is formed without the interrogative 
Words. 

Tb^ ^tjlian. without tbe^ Interragativt Wards. 

Rule I. When interrogative fentences are 
formed without the interrogative words, the 
laft word muft have the rifing inflexion. If 
there be an^emphatical word in the laft menv. 
ber, followed by fevcral words depending on 
it, which conplu'de the fen tcnce, both the em- 
phatical word and the concluding words are to 
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be pronounced with the rifing inflexions thus 
the words making on^, and eau/e of tbeft>ifwreck^ 
in the two following examples^ have all the 
rifing inflexion. 

Woold it not employ a beau prettily enoagh if^ inftead of 
eternally playing with his fnufflbox^ he fpent feme part of )m 
tioie in anakiBg one ? SfeB. N'^ 43. 

If thfrowner of a rdSA had Ctted it oat with erery timg 
Mccflaryf and WHrided to the atmoft ^ hit power agidnft tkte 
dangers of the lea, aqd.that a ftono (hould aftfcpvaids viie and 
bredc the mafts, would any one in that caie accufe hi^i of be*^ 
mg die ciofe of the fliipwreck ? 

I^MofthenH on the Crrvm. Kdlin*' 

In thefc examples, we find, that, however 
varioufly the voice may employ itfelf on the 
reft of the fentence, the concluding words iii 
the laft member muft neceflarily be fufpendcd 
with the rifing inflexion: the only exception 
to 4 this rule is, when thefe interrogative fen* 
tenccs are connefted by the disjundlive or : for 
in that cafe the fcntence or fentences that fuc- 
ceed the conjunftion are pronounced as if they 
Were formed by the interrogative words, or 
were merely declarative. 

Rule II. When interrogative fentences con- 
nected by the disjunftiye or, fucceed each 
other, the firft ends with the rifing, and the 
reft with the failing inflexion. 

KXAMPLBS* 

Sett we in your perfon crown the author of the public cala- 
iiftties, or (hall we deftr6y him > 

JEJchtnes on the Croivn* RoUin. 

Is the goodneft, orwlfdom of the divine Being, more mani- 
fefted m this his proceeding? SpeS^ N^ fig. 

i2 
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• But (hoald thefc credaloiis infidels after all be in the rig&t| 
and thiB pretended revelation be all a fable, from belierxng it 
what hirm could enfue ? Wpuld it render princes more tf ran* 
nical, or fubje^ more ung6vemable ? The rich more infoleat^ 
or the poor more dlfordcrly ?™Would it make worfe parents; 
or children; hufbands or wives; mafters or servants ; friends 
or neighbours ? or would it not make men more virtoousj ^d, 
confequentlyf more happy in dvery ficuation? 

JinjnU Fiew of the iHttrnai, E^idenct, p. 1 07* 

In the two former of thefc examples, we find 
the disjunfikTve or neceffarily dircft the voice 
in the laft member of each to the falling in- 
flexion ; and in the third example, we have 
not only an inftance of the diverfity of voice 
on the fcveral queftions according to their form, 
but an illuftration of the exception, formed by 
the conjundive or; for in the former part of 
this paUage, where it is ufed conjun(9tively, it 
does not occafion any more alteration of the 
voice on the word enfue than any other con- 
juncflive word; but when ufed disjunAively, 
as in the laft member of the queftion commen- 
cing at — or would it not make men morjf virtuous, 
&c. — we find it very properly chance the tone 
of voice from the interrogative to the declara- 
tive ; that is, from the rifing to the falliag in- 
flexion. 

Rule III. Interrogative fentenccs, without 
interrogative words, when confifting of a va- 
riety of members neceffarily depending on each 
other for fenfe, admit of every tone, paufe, 
and inflexion of voice, common to other fen- 
tenccs, provided the laft member, on which 
the whole queftion depends, has that peculiar 
elevation and inflexion of voice which diftia- 
guilhes this fpecies of interrogation. 
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SXAMPIB. 

But can we believe a thinking beingj that it in a 
frogreh of impr 6ven:ients, and travelling on from perfeAion to 
per&Uon, afrer having juft looked abroad into the work* of 
}ts Creitor, and made a few dilcoveries of his .infinite goodnefsy 
wifdom^ and power, muil perKh at her firft fetting dat, and in 
the very beginning of her uqairies ? u/^<?. N^ x 1 1. 

In reading this palFage wc fliall find, that 
placing the falling inflexion without dropping 
the voice on the words improvements znd Creator^ 
will not only prevent the n^onotony* which is 
apt to arife from too long a fufpeniion of the 
voice, but enforce the fenfe by enumerating^ 
as it were, the feveral particulars of which the 
queftion confifls. 

KXAMPLB. 

Do you think that Themiftocles, and the heroes who were 
killed in the battles of Marathon and Plat^a ; do yon think 
the very tombs of your anceHors will not fend forth groans, if 
you crown a man, who, by his own conf(^on, has been fot 
ever confpiring with barbarians to ruin Greece ? 

JEfchinet en the Crown. RelKn. 

This paiTage will be rendered much more 
forcible and harmonious, if, inftead of fuf- 
pending the voice throughout, we make ufe of 
the falling inflexion, without dropping the 
voice on the words Platea and confejfion. 

Rule IV. Interrogative fentences formed 
without the interrogative words, and conflfting 
of members in a leries, which form perfe& 
fenfe as they proceed, muft have every member 
terminate with the inflexion of voice pecu* 
liar to this fpecies of interrogation. 

tXAMPLES. 

And with regard to the unhappy Lacedaemonians, what ca* 
laxnities have not befallen them tor taking only a fmall part of 

L3 
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the fpoils of the temple ? they who fonnedy affmned a fapeii. 
ority over Greece, are they not fiOW goUnt to fend ambafladcos 
to Alexander's c6art| to bear the name of hoftages in his train» 
CO become a fpeftacle of mlfery, to bow the knefc before tHb 
Aonaith, fubrftit themfelve* and their country to Ms mercy, 
and receive fuch laws as a c5nqneror — a eonc[aeror diey au 
lacked f ii^^ (hall think fit to prefcribe them f 

Mfehtnes nn the Crown* RMin* 

. It need fcafteiy be abferved, that in order 
to prevent the monotony to whith this palTage 
is very liable in reading, we ought to begin the 
firft queftion as foft as poflible, thit the voice 
may pronouace them all with an increafing force 
to the laft. 

' Bat did you^ O — (what title Ihall I give yoH !> did yoti 

betray the leaft (hadow of difpleafure agaiiifl me> when I btoke 
the chords of that harmony in your prefencc, and difpoflefled 
the commonwealth pf the advantages of that confederacy, which 
you magnify fo much with the loudeft ftrains of your theatrical 
T6ice ? did you afcend the roftrum ? did you denounce, or once 
expllin thoffe crimes, with which jrott are n6w pleafed to charge 
me ? Demofihenei on fhe Cronjon* RMrn, 

In this and the preceding fentence, we fliall 
find the ear relieved, and the fenfe greatly en- 
forced, by placing the falling inflexion with 
ertiphafis in a high tone of voice on the words 
(fonqueror^ firfly ;and explain^ according ta Rule 

^ * 

Would an infinitely wife Being make fiich glorioos beings 
for fo mean a purpole ? can he ddight in the produftion of fuch 
aib6rtive intelligence, fuch (h6rt-lived rcaftnable beings ?— ^ 
iirbdid he gWe us tdents that are not to be exerted, capacities 
that are not to be gratified f Bfea* N° x 1 1* 

In the reading of every feries here produced* 
it will be neceflary to increafe the force at the 
fame time that we prefer ve the riling inflexion 
on the laft w^rd or member of every one* 
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One exception to this rule iSj when a fcrics 
of queftions ajid aftfwers follow each other: for 
in this cafe» though the firft is elevated as in 
other interrogations^ not commencing with in. 
terrogative words^ the reft of the queftions af- 
fume the declarative tone^ and fall gradually 
into a period. 

•XAMPLB. 

As for the particdar oocafion of thefe (diaSrity) fdiools, 
dere cannot any o§a more worthy a generous miiid. Would 

you do a handfome thii^ without rrtara?-*-do it for an infant 
that is not fenfible of the obligation ? Would you do it for the 
public g6od ?— do it for one who will be an honeft artificer f 
Would you do it for the fake of heaven ?— give it fer one who 
fiiaU be inftroAed in die woifhip of Him Sir who& (ake you 
gave it? ^/r^. N* 294. 

In this examplej there it evidently kn oppo« 
fition in the interrogations which is equivalent 
to the disjundive on and if the ellipfis werd 
fuppiiedy which this oppoiition fuggefts^ thft 
fentence would run thus : If you will not do a 
handfome thing without return, would you do it 
for the public gdod ? and if not for the puilic good^ 
would you do it for the fake of heaven ? fo that 
this exception may be faid to come under Rule 
IL of this article. 

This rule may throw light upon a paftage in 
Shakefpeare^ very difficult to pronounce with 
variety, if we terminate every queftion with 
the rifing inflexion, which, however, muftne- 
ceflarilyxbe the cafe, as the queftions do not 
imply oppofition to, or exclufion of each other. 
The paflage referred to is in Henry V. where 
that monarch, after the difcovery of the con- 
foiracy againft him, thus expoftulates with lord ^ 
Scroope, who was concerned in it : 
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CMi how hs&thoa with jealoi/]r infeaed 
The fweetnefs of affiance ! (how men dutiful ? 
Why fo didil thou : or fcem they grave and learned ? 
Why fo didft thou : come they of noble family ? 
Why fo didfl thou : feem they religious ? 
Why fo didft thou : or are they fpare in diet ; 
Free from grofs pafficHi or of mirth or anger ; 
Conftant in fplrit, not fwerving with the blood ; 
Gamifh'd and deck'd in raodeft cdmpliment^ 
Not working with the eye without the ear. 
And but in purged judgment tmfting neither ? 
Such and fo finely boulted didft th6u feemu 

In pronouncing this pafTage, it (houid feem 
moft eligible to ufe the rifing inflexion at the 
end of the fevcral queftions: but after the four 
firft, the falling inflexion feems very properly 
adopted on the word diet^ as this is the firft 
branch of the lad feries of queftions ; and as 
this feries continues for feveral lines, provided 
the voice be but inflefted upwards on the laft 
member at neither, the reft of the parts may be 
pronounced as is moft fui table to the fenfe and 
harmony of the whole, according to Rule IIL 
of this article. 

The neceflity of attending to the diftindion 
of inflexion, when things arc diftinguiflied and 
oppofed to each other, will appear more clearly 
from the following paffage : 

See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the juft ; 
See god-like Turenne proftrate on the duft ; 
See Sydney bleeds amid the martial ftrife ; 
Was thi$ their virtue or contempt of Hfe ? 

Ejffay OH Man^ Efijf. iv, v. 99. 

If, in reading this paffage, the voice were to 
gidopt the fame inflexion both on virtue and on 
contempt of life, and to end the laft branch of 
ih? ^ucftioiii as ivejil as the firft with the rifing 
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inflexion, the difiindion^ h ftroii^7 marked 
by the fcnfc, would be utterly loft 5 whereas^ 
if we end virtue with the riling, and life with 
the falling inflexion, the diilindlion evidently 
appears. But in the following paflage from 
Shakefpeare we have an inftance of the ncceflity 
of a contrary mode of pronunciation, arifing 
from a iimilitude of obje(fls conneded by the 
disjundive or: 

Is thU the nature. 
Which poffion could not (hake ? whofe folid virtue^ 
The (hot of accident, or dart of chance 
Could nether raze nor pierce ? OtMlo. 

In this paflage, ihejhot of accident and the dart 
efchame^ being only different words for the fame 
thin^^ the word or conjoins them ; and to avoid 
any implication that they may mean different 
things, the fame inflexion of voice ought to 
be on them both, that is, the rifing inflexion: 
but in the lad member, where the oppolition is 
evident, both from the fenfe of the words, and 
the djlsjundive nor^ the falling inflexion ought 
to be laid on raze^ and the riling oq pierce. 

For the fame reafon, in reading the follow* 
ing ftanza of Gray *s E^gy in a Country Church- 
yard, it (hould feem by much the mofl eligible 
method to fufpend the voice with the rifing 
inflexion on the word death i 

Can ftory'd nm or animated boil, 
fiack to its manfion call the fluting breath? 
Can honour's ypice provoke the iilent duft. 
Or flatt'ry foodi the duU cold ear of death? 

As the fenfe of the word or, that is, whether 
it means conjundlion or disjundion, is not aL 
)vays very obvious^ it tnay not be ufelefs to 
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prdpofe tht fellDwing- ruir : if we srre in dcmbt 
wh^her the ^r is conjundlive or 'disjunaive. 
Jet us mdce ufe of this pkraphrafe^^i/*// // not 
Jb^. is it/o f andif the fenfe will, bear thU para«» 
phrife. theprisdisjunftive, and the fubfeqisetit 
queftion ought to have the falling in|lexicMi : 
if it tvili not bear it^ the or is conjundtve, aM 
the fubfequent qaeftion ought to have the rif«. 
ing inflexion. Thus if we paraphrafe the ftanu 
juft quoted^ we fhall find the er conjujidive. 
If fioritd urn catm&t call back the fleeting ireaib, 
can animated buft cull it back ? If honour's V9ice 
cannot provoke the filent duft^ can flattery fovtb' 
the dull cM ear 9f death f 

Jf this paraphrafe does not feein fuitabie to 
the general import of the fentcnce, it is becaulb 
the objed:s are not put in oppofition or contra^ 
diftinftion to each other,^ and therefor^ that the 
or is conjunctive, and, confequemly, that. the 
latter queftion requires the rifittg inflexion as 
'well as the fofnaer: but where the or is dis- 
jundlive, we find this paraphrafe very filitable 
to, the general import of the fentence* Thus 
in the following fentence : 

But ftiould thefe creddlous mfidels after all be in the right, 
md tldls pretended revelation be all a faUe ; from belierbg k 
what harfii 6oidi enfud? wtMild it rendet- prkiceii more tyrin.. 
nical, or fubjeds more UD^remabl^ the rich more iafolent^ 
or the poor more diforderly ? Would it make worfe parents, 
or children, hufbahds, or^<^ive$; mafters, oriervants, friends, 
or neighbours f or would it not make men more virtuous, and, 
confequently, more happy in dvery fituation ? Jenyns. 

If we try the paraphrafe upon the former 
parts of this fentence; we Ihall find it as repug- 
iiant to the fcnfe as in the former example; but 
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if wtMpply k to the laft member, we ihall find 
it pCTfeftly accord ivith the meaning of the au- 
thor. Thuflf, if we fay— //* // will not make 
ttmr/e parents 0r children, bufbands or wives, 
m^ers or Jeroants, friends or neighhours ; will 
it n^ make men more virtuous, and, confequently, 
fUMV happy in every Jituation .^— from whence we 
may conclude, that in the former part of this 
paifage, the <7ris conjunftive, and fufpends the 
voice at the end of every member, and that the 
laft or is disjundive, and requires the fentence 
to end with the falling inflexion. 

In paifages of this kind, therefore, it fecms 
quite neceflary to attend to the diftindlion of 
inflexion here laid down : and it may be far- 
ther obferved, that the fenfc of a paffage will 
always be more clearly underftood by attending 
to this diftincftion, though there may not be 
always the fame neceflity for it. Thus in the 
following paflage : 

One great nft of prepofitions in Englifh, is to cxprefs thofe 
fdatioii», which, in iome languages, are diiefly marked by 
cafcs, or the difoent endmgs of the noun. 

Here, though the word eafes ends the penul- 
timate member, yet, as the laft member mull 
have the falling inflexion, the word cafes niuft 
have the falling likewife ; for as here the word 
tf^ is very different from the or preceded by 
either \xit\i\s fentence. All languages exprefs the 
relations of nouns either by -prepofitions or cafes ; fo 
it fcems to intimate a different pronunciation : 
and as in the laft example the words preprfitiuns 
and cafes are oppofed to each other, and for 
that reafon require different inflexions; fo, in 
the former, a famenefs of inflexion on both the 
parts conne4led by or, fecms better to prefervc 
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that famenefs of idea which e^h of -ihefe ptrte 
cqnveys* 

Thefe examples ferve to difcovcr n; great and 
natural fourcc of that variety and preeifion 
which we fo much admire in good readei^-aiid 
fpeaker&. So many more inilances. might hav<s 
been produced, that thcfe remarks might have 
juftly formed a feparate article; but they feem-r 
cd to belong more particularly to the imcrro* 
gation^ as here we view the force of coQtraft in 
a ftronger light ; here we fee, that though the 
interrogation, without the interrogative words^ 
ncceffarily requires the rifing inflexion, yet 
when one part of this interrogation is diftia^l]F 
oppofed to^ or contraftcd with the other, thefi^ 
parts require oppolite inflexions of voice ; and 
It may> without hefitation, be pronounced* 
that fitnilar inflexions of voice, upon Jimilar n^m^ 
iers or members in appojition^ and oppofite in^. 
flexions of voice upon oppofite words ^ or tvords ap-^ 
pofed tOy or contradifiinguijhed from each other in 
fenfe, are as congenial and ejfential to language us 
the marking of different things by different words. 

And here it were to be wiftied we could con- 
clude this article without a mention of thofe 
exceptions, which are fo apt to difcouragc in- 
quirers into this fubjec% and induce them to 
conclude that there is nothing like rule or me^ 
thod in reading or fpcaking; but it ought to 
be remembered, that though there are numer- 
ous exceptions to almofl: every rule in grammar, 
we do not from this conclude, that grammar 
has no rules at all; in fubjecls where cuftom 
has fo extend ve an influence, and where nature 
fcems to vary expreflion for the fake of variety, 
if fuch rules can be drawn out as have a gre4t 
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|iiaj0rity of inftances in their favotir, wc may 
certainly conclude that this^ as well as every 
otbfr department of language^ is not without 
fixed and fettled rules. 

That rule which dire<5ts us to fufpend the 
voice with the riling inflexion at the end of a 
qneftion forn^d without the interrogative 
words, U, perhaps^ as general^ aiid as welt 
founded^ as any rule in language ; but the ear, 
which is diigufied at too long a fufpeniion of 
voice» when the quefiion is drawn out to a con« 
fiderable lengthy often for the fake of a better 
found, converts the interrogative into the de* 
clarative tone, and concludes aquellio^of this 
kind with the falling inflexion : 

Thus there are few readers who would not 
conclude the following queftion with the falling 
inflexion. . 

Do you think diat TKemiftocks and the heroes who iwwt 
killed la the battles of Marathon and Flatxa, do you think ihe 
ycry tombs of your anceilors would not fend forth groans, If 
yoo crown a man, who, by his own confeffion, has been fir 
ever confpiring with barbarians to ruin Greece? 

If this quefliion were confidercd as entirely - 
detached from the reft of the fubjed, there is 
no doufot but the ear is much more gratified b/ 
this, than by an oppofite pronunciation; but 
when we refledl, that by this pronunciation^ 
though the ear is gratified, it is at th/expence 
of that peculiar poignancy which the rifing in- 
flexion gives to this fpecies of intei-rogation^ 
we (hall be lefs fatisfied with the facrifice wc 
make to found ; for though found has its rights 
as well as fenfe, fenfe feems to have the firft 
claim, efpecially in profe, and more particu« 
larly in this cafe, where the queftion lofcs all 
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ks force ami vigour, unlefs pronovnced ^ri^ 
its (pecffic inflexion: bcfides, when we conJ 
fider that in pronouncing a whole fubjeft to 
the bed advantage, perhaps it is not neceffarjr 
that every part fhould be fo pronounced as to 
be by itfeff moft agreeable to the ear, we fliaH 
perceive that it is poffiWe fome parts msty he 
pronounced lefs harmonioufly as parts, which 
may contribi^te greatly to the energy, varietf^ 
and even harmony of the whole; as lefs agree* 
able pafTages, and even difcords in mufic, are 
known to add greatly to the general beauty and 
efFeft of a whole compofition. 
'" It muit, however, be acknowledged, that 
fome queftions are fo immoderately long, and, 
lofing fight of thic firft obje<ft of interrogation, 
iun into fuch a variety of after-thoughts, that, 
preferving the idea of the queftion all through, 
^nd ending it with the rifing inflexion, would 
not only be very difficult and inharmonious, 
but in fome meafure prejudicial to the force 
and energy of the fenfe: wh^n this is tte cafe, 
changing the rifing to the falling infi^ioa is 
.certainly proper ; a^d what fault there is in the 
want of carrefpoadencc between feafc and 
found, J^u&. be placed to the account of the 
xrompofition ; a reader, like a mufical per*> 
former, perhaps, can cover a few blemishes in 
his author, by the elegance and delicacy of the 
tones he produces ; but all his art will not en- 
able him to make bad compofition read as weil 
as good ; or to make fenfe and found ac^cord in 
jhe reading, when they are at variance in the 
compofition. Thus in the following fcnr 
te;nce : ' 
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Hic Bngantmes^ ewen undtr a female Itadier, liiui ftice eAou^h * 

to bum the enemy's fettlements, to Aonil their ^>lDps> and if 
fuccefs had not introduced negligence and inadlivity, would have 
been able entirely to throw off the yoke : And fhall not wc, 
untouchcdj unlUxluedy and ftniggling, not for the aicqaifitionj 
bet the continotnce of Inberty^ decbire, at the Tciy iitft onfet, ' 
what kind of men Caledonia lus referred for her defencef 

In reading this jfentejice^ we find it difficult 
ta give it all its necefikry force and harmon^^ 
and at the fametifne pronoimce thcemphatical 
word Caledonia, and the following words, with 
the rifing in<lcxion, as the nature of the qucftion 
fecHifi to demand ; on the other haad^ it we lay 
the ^mphajSs with the falling inflexion on the 
word Caledonia^ the rifing inflexion on rejerved^ 
ahd the falling on defence, the cadence will be 
harnrio^ufly formed^ and the ienfe will appear, 
greatly enforced ; but as this fenfe is not the 
precife and fpecific import of the interrogatidn, 
it muft be left to the reader's judgment which 
mode of pronuncijation he will adopt. 

And here it may be worth obferving, that 
queilions without the interrogative words^ de« 
manding the rifing inflexion of voice^ are aU 
ways unfavourable to harmony when they end 
a branch of a fubjeft commonly denoted by the. 
paragraph : And that if the general rule be vio- 
lated, this polition of the* queftion feencis the* 
heft apology for it ; as concluding a queftion of 
this kmd with the riling inflexion feemato leave 
a demand unanfwered, and the branch of the * 
fubjeA imperfedt : but if the queflion does not 
end the paragraph, but is either diredlly anfwered 
by the fpeaker, or followed by fomething fo 
immediately connected with it a.s to remove the 
fiifpenfe of waiting for an anfwer ; if this is the 
cafe, I fay, let the train of queftions be evcrfo* 
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numerous^ it feems quite neccfiary to conclude 
with the riiing inflexion* 

Canfider, I befeech yon, what was the part oft faithfbl ci- 
tizen ^ of a prudent, an adive, and an honeft minifter ? Was 
he not to fecure £i^a as our defence againft all attacks by iea? 
Was he not to make Beotia our barrier on the midland fide ? 
The cities bordering on Peloponncfus, our bulwark on that 
quarter ? Was he not to attend with due precaution to the im* 
portation of comj that this trade might be oroteded through ail 
Its picgrefs up to our own harbours ? Was ne not to co^er thde 
diftrifts which we commanded by feafonable detachments, as the 
Proconefus, the Chcrfonefos, and Tcncdos ? To exert himfelf 
in the ailembly for this purpofe ? While with equal zeal he la* 
bomtd tp gain others to our intcreft and alliance, as Byzantiom, 
Abydus, and Euboea ? Was he not to cut off the beft and moft 
iinportant rdburces of our enemies, and to fupply thofe in which 
our country was defedlive ?— And all this you gained by my 
counfels and my adminidration. Leland's Demofibenes. 

In pronouncing this paflage, wc find no me- 
thod 10 proper as that of annexing the rifing in- 
iBexion to every fihgle queftion ; and as they arc 
not final,, but are cTofed by a fentence with the 
falling inflexion, the whole comes forcibly to 
the mind and agreeably to the ear, inftead of 
that hiatus, both in. fenfe and founds with 
which the former fentence concludes when we 
finilh it with the rifing inflexion. 

It may be obferved, likewife, that when 
, qucftions are fuccceded by anfwers, it will be 
neceflary to raife the voice in the rifing inflexion 
on the queftion, and after a confiderable paufe 
to pronounce the anfwer in a lower tone of 
voice, that they may be the better diftinguiftied 
from each other. 

XXAMFLE« 

My departure is objedkd to me, which charge I cannot an. 
fwer without commending myfclf. For what muft I say i 
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That i fled from a confcioafnefs of guilt ? But what is charged 
UpOa Me as a crime, was fo far from being a fault, that it is the 
itibft glorious adlion fmce the ttcmory of min. That I feared 
being called to an accouiit by the people? That was never 
tiUk«l of; and if it had been done, I ihoald have come off 
with double honour. That I wanted the fupport of good and 
lioncft men ? That is falfe. That I was afraid of death ? That 
is a calumny. I mull, therefore, fay what I would not, un- 
lefs compelled to it, that I withdrew to preferve the city. 

Ciuro, 

In pronouncing this paflage, wc fhall find it 
abfolutely neceffary, both for the vivacity of 
the queftions^ and to diftinguiih them from the 
anfwers, to pronounce the former in a higher^ 
and the latter in a lower tone of voice, and to 
make a very long paufc kfter each queftion. 

It feems neceffary only to make one obferva- 
tion more before we clofe this article ; and that 
is, that as queftions of this kind, which demand 
the rifing inflexion at the end, efpecially when 
they are drawn out to any length, arc apt to 
carry the voice into a higher key than is either 
fuitable or pleafant, too much ciire cannot be 
taken to keep the voice down, when we are pro- 
nouncing the former parts of a long queftion, 
and the commencing queftions of a long fuc- 
ceffion of queftions ; for as the charaderiftic 
pronunciation of thefe queftions is, to end with 
the rifing inflexion, provided we do but termi- 
nate with this, the voice may creep on in a low 
and almoft famenefs of tone till the end ; and 
then, if the voice is not agreeable in a high key, 
which is the cafe with the generality of voices, 
the laft word of the whole may be pronounced 
with the rifing inflexion, in nearly the fame low 
key in which the voice commences. 

Perhaps it may not be entirely ufelefs to take 
M 
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notice of a very common milVake of printers, 
which is, annexing the note of interrogation 
to fuch fentences as are not really interrogative, 
and which include a queftibn only imperatively. 
Such are the following : 

Prefumptuous man ! tlie icafon would'ft thou find. 
Why form'd fo weak, fo little, and fo blind ? 
Firfl, if thou canft, the harder reafon guefs, 
' Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no lefs. 
Aik of thy mother, earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or ftronger than the weeds they (hade ? 
Or a& of yonder argent fields above. 
Why Jove's fatellites are lefs than Jove ? 

Pofe*s Ejffay on Man^ Ep. i. i;. 35. 

In this paflage we find the firft couplet very 
-properly marked with the note of interrogation, 
and thefecond couplet as properly left without 
it. But the third couplet, which is no more a 
.queftion than the fccond, has a. note of interro*- 
gat ion annexed to it ; and the fourth, which is 
•p^fedly fimilar to the third, is marked with a 
•note of interrogation likewife. 

Exclamation. 

This note is appropriated by grammarians to 
indicate that fome paflion or emotion is con- 
tained in the words to which it is annexed ; and 
it may, therefore, be looked upon as effentially 
diftindt from the reft of the points ; the office 
of which is commonly fuppofed to be that of 
fixing or determining the fenfe only. Whether 
a point that indicates paffion or emotion, with* 
out determining what emotion or paflion is 
meant, or jf we had points expreflive of every 
paflioti or emotion, whether this would, in com- 
mon ufage, more aflift or embarrafs the eiocu- 
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tionof the reader, I fhall not at prefent attempt 
.to decide; but when this point is applied to 
fentences Which; from their form, might be 
fuppofed to be merely interrogative, and yet 
really imply wonder, furprife, or aftonifhment; 
when this ufe, I fay, is made of the note of ex- 
clamation, it muft be confefled to be of no fmall 
importance in reading, and very juftly to dc- 
ferve a place in grammatical punctuation. 

Thus the fentence, Hozv myfterious are the 
ways of Providence I which naturally adopts the 
exclamation, may, by a fpeaker who denies 
thcfe myfteries, become a queftion, by laying a 
ftrefs on the word how^ and fubjoining the note 
of interrogation ; as How myfterious are the ways 
of Providence? Upon hearing a piece of mufic> 
we may cry out with rapture, What harmony is 
that ! or we may ufe the fame words to inquire 
What harmony /> that ? that is, what kind of 
harmony. The very different inriport, then, of 
thefe fentences, as they are differently pointed> 
fufficientiy Ihew the utility of the note of ex- 
clamation. 

So little, however, is this diftindion attended 
to, that we feldom fee a fentence commencing 
with the interrogative words marked with any 
thing but the note of interrogation, however 
diftant the meaning of thefentence may be from 
doubt or inquiry. 

Thus Mr. Addifon, fpeaking of the ncccffity 
ofexercife, fays — 

The earth muft be laboured before it gives its iiicreafe ; axkl 
when it' is forced into its fcveral produdls, how many hands muft 
they pafs through before they are fit for ufe ? S^feS. N^ 1 15, 

And this paflage, in all the editions of the Spec- 
tator 1 have feen^ is marked with a note of ia-* 
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tcrrogation. Another writer in the Speftator, 
fpeaking of the grandeur and beauty of heaven, 
fays — 

How great muft be the majefty of that place^ where the whole 
art of creation ha$ been employed, and where God has chofen to 

{how himfelf in the moft magnificent manner ? Ibid, N^ 580. 

Inftances of this miftake are innumerable; 
and yet it is as clear as any thing in language, 
that thefe paflages ought not to be marked with 
the interrogation, but with the exclamation 
point. — It may be urged, indeed, in extenua- 
tion of this fault, that the note of interrogation 
is not always very eafyto be diflinguifhed from 
the note of exclamation ; and when this is the 
cafe, a miftake is not of any great importance 
to the reader ; for we may be uire that queftion 
which may be miftaken for an exclamation, 
whatever tone of paflion it may demand, can 
never require any inflexion of voice on the laft 
word, but that which the queftion itfelf re- 
quires, which is the falling inflexion. — It will, 
however, be neceffary to take notice of an ex- 
ception to this rule, which is, when the excla- 
mation comes immediately after a queftion, and, 
as it were, repeats it ; for, in this cafe, the re- 
peated queftion, which is really an exclamation, 
alTumes the riling inflexion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Will you for ever, Athenians, do nothing but walk up and 

down the city, afking one another. What news ? What news ! 

Is there any thing more new than to fee a man of Macedonia 

become matter of die Athenians, and give laws to all Greece ? 

Demofthenes* Ftrft Fh'tUpftc. RolVin. 

In this paffage we find the firft queftion in- 
cluding the laft, and, being formed without the 
interrogative words^ requires the riiing inflejcion; 
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and as the fentence of admiration^ fVbaf news ! 
immediately follows^ it exactly imitates the ob- 
jeft it ii'onically admires. This inflexioB of the 
note of admiration is not confined to the repe- 
tition of this inflexion in the foregoing queftion; 
for if a queftion is afked with the interrogative 
words, and, confequently, with the falling in- 
flexion, if we immediately echo the queftion, 
and turn it into an admiration, the voice necef- 
farily adopts the rifing inflexion before de- 
fcribed. Thus when Pope inquires into the 
place where happinefs rpfides, he fays- 
Plant of ccleftial feed, if dropp'd below. 
Say in what mortal foil thou deign'fl to grow : 
Fair op'ning to fome courts propitious (hine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths ParnaiTian laurels yield. 
Or reaped in iron harvefts of the field ? 
Where grows ? where grows it ndt ? if vain our toil, 
Wc ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

Fope*s Effaj on Min, b. iv. 

Here the phrafe, where grows y aflumes the 
rifing inflexion, and ought to be marked with 
the note of exclamation. 

It may not be entirely ufel efs to take notice 
of a common error of grammarians ; which is, 
that both this point and the interrogation require 
an elevation of voice. The inflexion of voice 
proper to one fpecies of queftion, which, it is 
probable, grammarians may have miftaken for 
an elevation of voice, it is prefumed has been 
fully explained under that article : By the ele- 
vation of voice they attribute to this point, it 
is not unlikely that they mean the pathos or 
energy with which we ufually exprefs paftion 
or emotion ; but which is, by no means, infe- 
parably conneftcd with elevation of^ voice ; 
M 3 
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were we even to fuppofe, that all paflion or 
emotion neccflarily airumes a louder tone, it 
mull ftill be acknowledged this is very different 
from a higher tone of voice, and therefore that 
the common rule is very fallacious and inaccu- 
rate. ' 

The truth is, the expredion of paflion or 
/emotion confifts in giving a diftind and fpecific 
quality to the founds we ufe, rather than in in- 
creafing or diminilhing their quantity, or in 
giving this quantity any local diredtion upwards 
or downwards : Underftanding the import of 
a fentence, and exprefling that fcntcnpe with 
paflion or emotion, are things as diftinct as the 
head and the heart : This point, therefore^ 
though ufeful to diftinguilh interrogation from 
emotion, is as different from the reft of the 
points as Grammar is from Rhetoric ; and 
whatever may be the tone of voice proper to 
the note of exclamation, it is certain the in- 
flexions it requires are exadUy the fame as the 
jeft of the points ; that is, if the exclamation 
point is placed after a member that would have 
the riling inflexion in another fentence, it ought 
to have the rifing in this ; if after a member 
that would have the falling inflexion, the ex- 
clamation ought to have, the falling inflexion 
Jikewife; or if exclamation is mingled with a 
queftion, it requires the fame inflexion the 
queftion would require, unlefs, as we have for- 
merly obferved, the queftion with the interro- 
gative >vord$'is an echo of another queftion of 
the fame kind, which^ in this cafe, always re- 
quires the rifing inflexion : And this exception, 
it may be obferv^ed, is perfedly agreeable to 
jthe geixcral rule ; for a repetition of a queftipij 
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of tbis kind alters its formi and changes it in 
cifed into a queftion without the interrogative 
word ; as the member, where grows, in the laft 
example, is equivalent to the fentcnce. Do you 
ajk where it grows ? an ellipfis in the words, 
not altering in the lead the import of the fen- 
tence. 

An inftance, that the exclamation may be 
mixed with interrogations of both kinds, may 
be feen in the following fpeech of Gracchus, 
quoted by Cicero, arid mferted in the Specta- 
tor, N^ 541. 

Whither (hall I tiim ? Wretch that I am ! to what place 
flull I betake myfelf ? Shall I go to the Capitol ? alas ! it is 
overflowed with my brother's blood ! or (hall I retire to my 
houfe ? yet there I behold my mother plunged in mifery, weep- 
ing and defpairing ! 

Every diflincfl portion of this paflTage rriay be 
truly faid to be an exclamation ; and yet we 
find, in reading it, though it can fcarcely be 
pronounced with too much emotion, the in- 
flexions of voice are the fame as if pronounced 
without any emotion at all : that is, the portion, 
IVbither Jhall I turn, terminates like a queftion 
with the interrogative word, with the falling 
inflexion. The member, Wretch that I am, 
like a member fc)iming incomplete fenfe, w^ith 
the riling inflexion; the queftion, without the 
interrogation word, Shall I go to the Capitol^ 
with the rifing inflexion ; alas ! it is overjiowed 
with my brother's blood, with the falling: The 
queftion commencing with the disjunftive or, 
orjhall I retire to my houfe, with the falling in- 
flexion, but in a lower tone of voice. 

Thus we fee how vague and indefinite are the 
general rules for reading this point, for want of 
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diftiBguilhing high and low tones of voice from 
fhofe upward and downward flides» which may 
be in any note of the voice, and which, from 
their radical difference, form the mpft marking 
differences in pronunciation. 

Parenthefiu 

The parenthefis is defined by our excellent 
grammarian* Dr. Lowth, to be a member of a 
lentence inferted in the body of a fentence, 
which member is neither necefTary to the fenfc, 
nor at all affe<fts the conftruftion. He obferves, 
alfo, that in reading or fpeaking, it ought to 
have a moderate deprcflioh of the voice, and a 
paufe greater than a comma. This is, perhaps, 
as juft a definition of the parenthefis as could 
be given in fo few words, and may fcrve to re- 
gulate our opinion of it when the marks of it in 
printing are either omitted or ufed improperly j 
but feveral other particulars refpecling this 
grammatical note may be remarkecl, which will 
tend greatly to acquaint us with ,thc true nature 
of it, and fhew us how it may be pronounced 
to advantage. 

And firft it may be obferved, that the pa^ 
reiithefis feems to have been much under-rated 
by the generality of Vriters on compofition, 
who confider it rather as a blemifh than an ad- 
vantage to ftyle, and have almoft entirely pro- 
hibited the ufe of it. This, however, cannot 
be done without arraigning the tafte of the befl 
writers, both ancient and modern, who frcr 
guently make ufe of this figure of grammar, 
and often with great advantage : for though^, 
^hen ufed injudicioufly, it interrupts thp courf? 
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of the thought^ and obfcurcs the meaning ; yet 
fometimes it fo happily conveys a fentiment or 
itroke of humour, as to entitle it to no fmall 
merit among the grammatical figures, and to 
rank it even with thofe of oratory and eloquence. 
What, for example, can add greater force to a 
pathetic fentiment than a thought rifing up from 
the fullnefs of the heart, as it were in the middle 
of another fentenre ? What can add greater 
poignancy to a fally of wit, than conceiving it 
as fpringing naturally from the luxuriancy of 
the fubjed:, without the leaft effort or preme- 
ditation of the writer ? What can give, fuch im- 
portance to a tranfient thought, as producing 
it in the negligence of an intervening member; 
and how much is compofition familiarized, and 
i^ndered natural and eaf>, by thejudicious in- 
troduction of thefe tranfient unpremeditated 
thoughts ! This manner of conveying a thought 
makes us efteem it the more in proportion as^ 
the author feems to efteem it lefs; and if, to 
this advantage of the parenthefis, we add that of 
the concifenefs of thought and variety of pro- 
nunciation, it fometimes bellows on the ftyle 
and cadence of a fentence, we (hall by no means 
think it a trifling or infignificant part of com- 
pofition. 

But though the parenthefis has often an ex- 
cellent effect, both in compofition and delivery, 
yet, when it is ufed too frequently, or extended 
to too great a length, it embarrafles the reader, 
and obfcures rather than illuftrates the meaning 
of the author ; for which reafon we find good 
writers conftantly avoid a long and complicated 
parenthefis. The* beft parenthefis, therefore, 
|s the ihor(^ft i for as the main current of the 
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fentcncc is (landing ftill while this interveniag 
member is pronounced, the thread of the dif- 
courfe is broken, and, if difcoptinued too long, 
is with difficulty taken up again* 

The real nature of the parent hefis once u»r 
derftood, we are at no lofs for the true manaer 
of delivering it. The tone of voice ought to 
be interrupted, as it were, by fomething un- 
forefeen ; aqd, after a p^ufe, the parenthefis 
Ihould be pronounced in a lower tone of voice; 
at the end of which, after another paufe, the 
higher tone of voice, which was interrupted, 
fliould be refumed, that the connexion between 
the former and latter part of the interrupted 
fcntence may be reftored. It may be obferved, 
too, that in order to preferve the integrity of the 
principal members, the parenthefis ought not 
only to be pronounced in a lower tone, but a 
degree fwifter than the reft of the period, as 
this ftiU better preferves the broken fenfe, and 
diftirguilhes the explanation from the text. 
For thatthis is always the cafe in converfation, 
we can be under no doubt, when we confidcr, 
that whatever is fuppofed to make our auditors 
wait, gives an impulfe to the tongue, in order 
to relieve them as foon as poifible from the fuf- 
penfe of an occafional and unexpected inter- 
ruption. 

Rule I. The moft general rule is, that the 
parenthefis always terminates with that paufe 
ind inflexion of voice with which the inter- 
i-upted part of the fentence that precedes it is 
marked ; for any clofer connection between the 
parenthefis and the latter, than between the pa- 
renthefis and the former part of the fentence, 
i|'ould form a frefti member, compounded o£ 
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the parentheiis and the latter part, and by thi$ 
means leave the former impertc.^L Accord- 
ingly, when the member immediately preceding 
the parenthefis ends with imperted fenfe, or a 
comma and the riiing inflexion, ( which is almoft 
alv^ays the cafe,) the parenthefis end$ with a 
commaj and the rifing inHexion likewife, 

EXAMPLE* 

Know ye not, brethren, (for I fpeak to them that know the 
law,t that the law hath dominioa pver a man as long «s he 
liveth ? Rom, vii, i. 

When it ends with perfedl fenfe, generally 
marked with a colon, and confequently requires 
the falling inflexion of voice ( which very feldom 
happens,) the parenthefis ends with a colon 
and falling inflexion alfo. 

EXAMFLE. 

Then went the Captain with the officers, and brought them 
without violence ; (for they feared the people, left they (hould 
have been ft oned :) And when they had brought them, they 
fet them before the council. Acts v. 26, 27. 

But before we proceed to give other exam- 
ples, it will be neceflary to take notice, that 
though the paufe and inflexion, terminating the 
parenthefis and the member that precedes it, 
may be fa.id to be the fame, it mufl: ftill be un- 
derfiood to mean the fame only as ftir as the dif- 
ferent e of tone with which the parenthefis is 
pronounced will permit; for if the parenthefis 
is to be pronounced in a lower, tone than the 
principal fentence, which feems univerfally al- 
lowed, the paufe and inflexion of voice with 
which the parenthefis ends, mufl: neceflarily be 
pronounced low,er than the fame paufes and in- 
jftexions terminating the preceding member : 
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but as this is only like reading the fame fentence 
in a higher or lower, in a louder or fofter tone, 
(in all which modeir of pronunciation the paufes 
and inflexions have an exadt proportion, and 
are called the fame, though different in fome 
refpedls;) fo the higher and lower tone with 
which the fame paufe and inflexion are pro- 
nounced in and out of a parenthefls« may be fo 
eafily conceived, that, perhaps, this obferva- 
tion may, by mod readers, be thought fupcr- 
flous. To refume therefore the rule: 

A parenthefis mull be pronounced in a lowdr 
tone of voice, and conclude with the fame 
paufe and inflexion which terminate the mem« 
ber that immediately precedes iu 

BXAMFLES* 

Notwithilanding all this care of Cicero, hiftory informs us, 
that Marcus prov^ a mere blockhead ; and that nature (who 
it feems was even with the Ton for her prodigality to the father) 
rendered him incapable of improving, by all the rules of ^o. 
queoce, the precepts of philSfophy^j his own endeavours, and 
the moft refined converfation in AHhens. SfeS. N^ 307. 

Natural hiflorians observe (for whilf^ I am in the country I 
muft fetch my allufions from thence) that only male birds have 
voices; that their fongs begin a little before breeding.time, 
and end a little after. Hid. N^ 128. 

Dr. Clarke has obferved,. that Homer is more perfpicuous 
than any other author; but if he is fo (which yet may be quef. 
tioned) the perfpicuity arifes from his fubjeft, and not from the 
language itfelf in which he writes. Ward*s Grammar^ p. 292. 

The many letters which come to me from perfons of the befl 
fenfe in both fexes (for I may pronounce their chara^ers from 
their way of writing) do not a little encourage me in the pro<- 
fecution of this my undertaking. SpeSator^ N^ 124* 

It is this fenfe which fiimifhes tha imagination with its ideas; 
fo that by the pleafures of the imagination or fancy (which I 
(hall ufe promifcuouily) I here noean fuch as arife uom yifible 
objcds, /^/</. No. 411. 
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In theie examples^ we find the parenthefis 
break in upon the fenfe ; but as the interruption 
is Ihort, and is alfo diftinguiftied from the body- 
of the fentence by a different tone of voice, as 
well as by paufes, it does not in the leaiil: em« 
barrafs it. 

But when parenthefes are long, which is 
fometimes the cafe in profe, and often in poetry, 
too much care cannot be taken to read them in 
fo different a tone of voice from the reft of the 
fentence, as may keep them perfectly feparate 
and diftindt: this is not only to be done by 
lowering the voice, and pronouncing the pa- 
renthefis pnore rapidly, but by giving a degree 
of monotone or famenefs to the voice, which 
will, perhaps, diftinguilh the parenthefis, and 
keep it from mingling with what inclofes it 
better than any of the other peculiarities. Let 
us take a few examples by way of praxis. 

Since then every fort of good which is immediately of im- 
portance to happincfs, muft be perceived by fome immediate 
power or fenfe, antecedent to any opinions or reafoning, (for it 
is the bufincfs of reafon to compare the feveral forts of good per- 
ceived by- the feveral fenfes, and to find out the proper means 
for obtaining them,) we muft therefore carefully inquire into 
the feveral fublimer perceptive powers or fenfes ; fince it is by 
them we beft difcover what flate or courfe of life beft anfwers 
the intention of God and nature, and wherein true happinefs 
confifts. Hutche/on*s Moral Phllofophyy hook i. chaf^ ufeS, j. 

If fometimes on account of virtue we (hould be expofed to 
fuch evils, which is fometimes the cafe (though men are much 
more frequently involved by their vices in fuch evils, and that 
in a more fhameful bafe way) virtue can teach us to bear fuch 
evils with refolution, or to conquer them. 

Ihtd. chap.iu/c^. 11. 

And although the diligent and aftive (hould not, without 
weighty caufes, be tny way reftrained in their juft acquisitions : 
(and, indecdj the beft forts of democracy may allow them to 
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acqmrt a& niiidi Sis taft be reqnifite fi>r my dtgstict or {^eafure 
of life that a wife man could desire :) yet we are never to pot 
in the balance with the liberty or fafety of a people, the grati- 
fying the vain ambition^ luxury, or avarice of a few. 

/6id. hook iii, ch, v\*fea. r. 

For thefe reafons, the fenate and people of A'thens, (with doe 
veneration to the gods and heroes, and guardians of the Athe- 
nian city and territory, whofe aid they now implore ; ^d with 
due attenticm to the virtue of their anceftors, to whom the ge- 
neral liberty of Greece was ever dearer than the particular inte- 
reft of their own ftate) have refolved that a fleet of two hundred 
vefTcIs (hall be fcnt to fea, the admiral to cruife within the 
itreights of Thermopylae. Leland*s Demoftbtnes on the Crown. 

As to my own abilities in fpeaking (few: I (hall admit this 
chao'ge, although experience hath convinced me, that what is 
.called the power of eloquence depends for the moft part i^n the 
hearers, and that the charaders of public fpeakers are deter- 
mined by that degree of favour which you vouchfafe to each) ; 
if long pradice, 1 fay, hath given rae any proficiency in fpeak- 
ing, you have ever found it devoted to my country. Ibidem. 

In thefe inftances of the parenthefis, it will 
be found very difficult to keep the main thread 
of the fubjeift entire, unlefs wediftinguifti the 
intervening menr^ber by a paufe, a lower tone of 
voice, and a fomewhat fwifter and lefs varied 
tone than what precedes and follows : and we 
miift never forget, that when the parenthefis is 
pronounced, the voice, after a Ihort paufe, 
muft recover the higher tone it fell from, in 
order to preferve the connexion in the thought. 
Without thefe precautions it will often be im- 
poflible to pronounce Milton fo as to make him 
intelligible. That fublime and excurfive ge- 
nius is, like Homer, frequently, by the beauty 
of an intervening thought, carried fo far out of 
the direcl line of his fubjedl, as to make it im- 
poflible for his reader to preferve the dired: line, 
but by diftinguifhing thofe thoughts that vary 
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from it by a different pronunciation. Let us 
adduce a few examples for praAice. 

But what if he our conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, fince no lefs than fuck 
Could have o'er-power*d fuch force as ours) 
Hare left us this our fpirit and flrength entire 
Strongly to fuffer and fupport our pains i 

Farad, Loft, i. i. i^ I43« 

His fpear (to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maft 
Of fcMne great admiral were but a wand) 
He walk'd with to fupport uneafy fteps 
Over the burning marle« Ibid, a^« 1924 

Know then, that after Lucifer from hcav*n 
{So call him brighter once amidft the hoft 
Of angels than that ftar the ftars among) 
Fell with his flaming legions through the deep 
Into his place, and the great Son rctum'd 
ViAorious with his faints, th' omnipotent 
Eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitudej and to his fon thus fpake. 

Ibid, bsoi vii, t, 131* 

Round he fnrvdys (and well might where hef ftood . 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night's extended Ihade) from eaftem point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy fl:ar that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic feas 
Beyond the horizon. Ibid, book iiu v. ^^^. 

They anon 
With hundreds and with thoufands trooping came 
Attended : all accefs was throng'd ; the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the fpacious hall 
(Though like a cover'd field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in arm'd, and at the foldaa's chair 
Defy'd the beft of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or career with lance) 
Thick fwarm'd both on the ground, and in the air 
Brufh'd with the hifs of rultling wings. 

, Ibtd. book i. «». 752* 

Under this article, perhaps, may be arranged 
afide fpceches in dramatic works, and all the 
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intervening explanatory members in narrative 
writing : for both thefe fpecies of members, 
like the parenthefis, require both a lower tone 
of voice, and a more rapid pronunciation, than 
the reft of the compofition. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper to obferve, 
that the fmall intervening members, fays I^fays 
be, continued they, &c. not only follow the in- 
flexion, but the tone of the member which 
precedes them: that is, if the preceding mem- 
ber breaks off with the rifing inflexion, thefe 
intervening members are not pronounced in a 
lower tone, like other parenthefes, but in a 
higher and feebler tone of voice than the reft. 

EXAMPLES. 

Thus then, faid He, fince yoo are fo urgent, it is thus that I 
conceive it. Thefovereign good is that, the poifeffion of which 
render us happy. And how, faid I, do we pofTefs it ? Is it 
fenfual or intelleflual ? There you are entering, faid he, upon 
the detail. Harris. 

The firft intervening member, faid be, is 
pronounced with the falling inflexion, fome- 
what feebler than the words thus then, which 
have the fame inflexion: the next intervening 
member, faid I, has the falling inflexion, in a 
feebler tone than the word bozv, which has the 
falling inflexion likewife; hut faid be, in the 
next fentence, has the rifing inflexion like the 
preceding word entering, though in a feebler 
tone of voice. The fame may be obferved of 
the intervening member, fays one of the frogSy 
in the following example : 

A company of waggifh boys were watching of frogs at the 
fide of a pond, and dill as any of them put up their heads, they 
would be pelting them down again with ftones ; •* Children," 
*^ (fays one of the frogs), ** you pever ^oniider, that thou^ 
<' this may be play to yoo, it is death to us." 

. VEftrangf in Spta. N? 23. 
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r But when the intervening member goes far- 
ther than thefe fimple phrafes, they muft al- 
ways be pronounced in a lower tone of voice> 
and terminate with the riling inflexion. 

EXAMPLES. 

I had letters from him (here I felt in my pockets) that ex- 
idlly fpoke the Czar's charader, which I knew perfedly well. 

Spe&atoTy N^ 136. 

Youne mafter was alive laft Whitfuntide, faid the coachman, 
---Whitfuntide ! alas ! cried Trim, (extending his right arm, and 
billing inftantly into the fame attitude in wluch he read the ser- 
mon) — what is Whitfuntide, Jonathan (for that was the coach- 
xnan's name), or Shrovetide, or any tide or time pail to tjiis ? 
Are we not here now, continued the corporal, (ftriking the end 
of his ftick perpendicularly upon the floor, fo as to give an idea 
of health and ftability,) and are we not (dropping lusliflt Ufton 
the ground) gone in a moment ? Sterne. 

In thefe examples we perceive the parenthefis 
has a pronunciation much more different from 
the text^ than the fmall explanatory members, 
cried Trimy and continued the corporal, which^ 
though pronounced in a different manner from 
the body of the fentence, have not fo marked a 
difference as the parenthefis. 

Rule II. As the fir ft general rule was, that 
the parenthefis ought to terminate with the 
fame paufe and inflexion of voice as the mem- 
ber that preceded it^; the next general rule is, 
that the parenthefis, like the member imme- 
diately preceding it, almoft always terminates 
with the paufe of the comma and the rifing in- 
flexion : this has been abundantly exemplified 
ih the foregoing inftanccs ; and it will now be 
rieceffary to take notice of an exception to this 
rujc/. which is, when the parenthefis terminates 
ynih an emphatical word which requires the 
falling inflexion ; for in this cafe, cm^bhafis re- ' 
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quirci> that the parentheiis ihpul4 termia^te 
with the falling inftead of the riling infl6:cion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Had I, when fpeaking in the Sifftmbiy, been abTohite and m^ 
dependent mailer of affairs, then your other fpeakers might call 
me to account. But if ye were ever prefcnt, if ye^ were all in 
general invited topropofe your fentiments> if ye were all agreed 
that the meafures then fuggefted were really the beft ; if you> 
j£lchines, in particular^ were thus perfuaded, (and it was no 
partial aSbdtion for m^e^ that prompted you to give me up the 
nqses, the applaufe> the honours, which attended that courfe I 
then advi^, but the fuperior force of truth, and your utter 
inability to point out any mdre ^igibk courfe ;) if this was the 
cafe, I fay, is it not highly cruel and unjuft to arraign thoft 
ipe^res now, when you could not then propofe any better ? 

Leland*s Demofi. ou the Cro<wnm 

Here the parcnthefis finilhing with two part* 
in oppofition to each other, and the firft of them 
being negative, and the laft pofitive> the fenfe 
neceffarily requires that advifed fliould termi- 
nate with the riling, and eligible courfe with the 
falling inflexion; but as the member which 
immediately precedes the parenthefis is empha- 
tical, and takes the falling inflexion, likewife 
in this cafe the general rule is not broken* 

Cicero, fpeaking of the duty of magiftjrates, 
fays — 

Care muft be taken that it be not (as was often done by our 
anceftors through the fmallnefs of the treafury and continu^gt. 
o£ the wirs) neceflary to raife taxes; and in order to prevent 
this, provifion (hould be made againfl it long befordiand : but 
if the neceflity of this fcrvice Ihould happen to my ftate (which 
I had rather fuppofe of another than our own ; nor am I n&9 
difeooHing of our own but of every ftate in general) metho^i 
muft be ufed to convince all perfons (if they would be fecure), 
thact they ought to fubmit to neceflity. 

Cicero* s Qfices,, iwb iL r, zu 

In this paflagc are no lefs than three pareit^ 
thefes ; the flrfl; and lail^ according to the ge« 



MriltuU, cild iVith the rifirig ihfte*ibn; but 
the middle parenthetic member ending with 
tWo emphatic objefts^ the laft of which require* 
the falling ihflexidn, the general rule miift be 
difpehfed with. Why the negative part of 4 
fentence requires the rifingj and pofitive part 
the falling inflexion^ {tt.fVeory of Emphntic Inm 
Jlfxion^ 

Before we eohcludfe this article, it tiiay not 
be improper to take notice of a very erroneoui 
pradiice among printers^ which is^ fubftituting 
commas inftead of the hooks which mark a 
parentheiis. Slight a$ this filult itiay appear at 
firfl fightj we (hail find upon reflexion^ that it 
is productive of great inconveniences ; for it 
theparenthefis ought to be read in a lower tout 
of voice, and thefe hooks which inclofe it are a 
mark of this tone> how {hall a reader be able to 
underftand this at iight^ if the marks of the 
parenthefis are taken away, and conimas in« 
ferted in their ftead ? The difficulty oif alwayi 
deciding, what is a parenthefis, and what is not^ 
may, perhaps, be fome excufe for confounding 
it with other intervening members ; but the 
abfolute neceflity of reading a real parenthefiif 
with its proper tone of voice, makes it of fome 
importance to diftinguifh between this and the 
incidental member which is often confounded 
with it* The beft rule, therefore, to diftinguilh 
the member in queftion is, not merely to try 
if fenfe remains when it is left out of the fen- 
tence, but to fee if the member fo modifies the 
preceding member as to change it from a ge- 
neral to a particular meaning ; for if this be the 
cafe, the member, though incidental, iis abfo-» 
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Jutely neccflary to the fcnfc of the whole fen^ 
tence, and confequently cannot be a paren- 
thefis. . An example will affift us in underftand- 
ing this diftincftion, which is nearly the fame 
as that which has been taken notice of in the 
(definition of a fentcnce, p. 30. 

BXAMPLI. 

My friend the divine, having been ufed with words of com- 
plaifance> (which he thinks cotdd be properly a|^Ued to no man 
living, and I think could be only fpoken of him, and that in his 
abfence) was fo offended with the exceffive way of fpeaking ci- 
vilities among us, that he made a difcourfe againft it at the 
piub. 

: The incidental member in this fentence, 
which, in every edition of the Spedtator I have 
fcen, is marked as a parenthefis, is certainly 
nothing more than an incidental member mo- 
difying that which precedes, and therefore 
ought to have no fall of the voice in pronoun- 
cing it as the parenthefis require*; for the 
words of complaifance are not merely thefe 
words in general, but fuch as he thought could 
be applied to no one living, &c. ; and con- 
fequently this modifying member ought not to 
be fo detached from that which it modifies, as* 
to be pronounced in a lower tone of voice, as 
this would infome meafure injure the fenfe. 
' Thus have we gone through the feveral 
paufes and diftindlions of punctuation, and to 
thefe paufes and diftindlions have added fuch a 
Aide or inflexion of voice as is fuited to exprefs 
t4iem with clearnefs, ftrength, and propriety. 
Our next attempt muft be to (how what pro- 
nunciation is required by accent, emphafis, 
irariety; harmony, and paffion ; and this muft 
be the JCubjed of the fecond part of this work. 
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ELOCUTION. 

PART II. 

ACCENT. 

A S Accent relates to the pronunciation of 
j|[jL words taken iingly, it can have little to 
do in an effay on the pronunciation of words 
in fucceffion, as Elocution, perhaps, may not 
improperly be called ; for as words juftly pro- 
nounced are merely the materials for delivery, 
thefe muft all be fuppofed to be in our own 
pofTeflion before we can poflibly begin to ar- 
range and difplay them to advantage. A per- 
fon who pronounces every word Iingly with the 
greateft purity, may not be able to read well ; 
and another may convey the fenfe of an author' 
with great force and beauty, who does not al- 
ways either pronounce the words juftly, or 
place the accent on the proper fyllable. The 
only point, therefore, in which it will be ne-- 
ocffary to take notice of accent in reading, is 
that where the emphafis requires a tranfpofition 
of it : this happens when two words which have 
a famenefs in part of their formation, are op- 
pofed to each other in fenfe. Thus, if I pro- 
N3 
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nounce the words jujiice and injujlice as iingle 
words, I naturally place the accent on the pen^ 
ultimate fyllable of both ; but if I contr^ft 
them, and fay. Neither jujiice nor injujlice have 
any thing to do with the prefeni quejlion ; i^x thi^ 
fentence I naturally place the accent on the firft 
fyllable of injujlice^ in order the more forcibly 
and clearly to diftinguifh it ixomjujliqe. This 
tranfpofition of the accent, which is fo. evi^^ 
dently didlatcd by the fenfe, extends itfelf tQ 
all words which have a famenefs of termination, 
though they may not be diredly oppofite ia 
fenfe ; thus, if I wanted more particularly to 
Ihow that I meant one requifite of dramatic 
ftory rather than another, I ihould fay. In this, 
f pedes of compofition^ plaufibility is much more ef^ 
Jential than probability / and in the pronuncia- 
tion of thefe words, I fhould infallibly tranf- 
pofe the accent of both, from th^ third to the 
firft fyllables; in arder to contraft tjbo.fe paxt^ 
of the words which are diftinguiflied from eacl^ 
other by the import of the fentence. As a^n in- 
ftance of the neceffity of attending to this em-, 
phatica,! accent, as it may be called., w^ aeed 
only give a p^ffage from the S^pedlator, N"" 189.:, 

In this cafe I may ufc the faying of an eminent wit, who, 
upon fome great ipen's preffing him to fof giv^ his daughter wha 
had married againfl, bis coqfcht, told theih b^ <;oiild re&f^ no. 
thing to their bftances, but that he would have them, rem^l^r; 
t!here was a difference between giving andy^rgiving. 

In this example, we find th^ whole fenf^ o^ 
the pafTage depends on placing the accent pn 
the firft fyllable oi forgiving, in order to con- 
t'raft it more ftrongly with^/^'/>p:, to which \ 
is oppofcd y ajs, without this tranfpofition^ 9I ¥K 
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cent, the oppofition, on which the fentimcnt 
turns, would be loft. 

Another inftance will more fully illuftrate 
the neceflity of attending to this emphatical 
ncc^nt. 

The prince for the publie good has a foV^ercign profttty hi 
every private perfon's cftatc ; and, confeqncntly, his riches muft 
f ffcreaie or ^^reafe, in proportion to the number and rii::hes of 
his fobjcds. Speaatoty N<» 200. 

The words increafe and decreafe have, in this 
example, the accent on the firft fyllable of 
each, as^ k is there the contraft in the fenfe 
lies. 

What has already been faid of accent, as it 
relates to the art of reading, is, perhaps, mote 
than fufficient ; but fo much has been faid about 
the nature of this accent, both in the ancient 
and modern languages, that it maj not be im« 
proper to offer a few thoughts on the fubjeift 
here. Almoft all authors, ancient and modern, 
affert,. that the accented fyllable is pronounced 
in a higher tone than the reft ; but Mr. Sheri- 
dan inlifts that it is not pronounced higher, but 
louder only.* Whatever may have been the 
nature of accent in the learned languages, cer- 
tain it is, that the accented fyllable in our own; 
is always louder than the reft; and if we attend 
ever fo little to the two kinds of inflexion with 
which every accented word in a fentence is 
pronounced, we ftiall foon fee that the accented 

' ♦ See this erroneous opinion of Mr. Sheridan clearly refuted 
in the Obfervations on the Greek and Latin Accent and Quan- 
tity, at the end of the Key to the Claffical Fronunclatton tf 
Greti and L^tilt Frofir Nanus. 

. N4 
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fyllable is cither higher or lower than the reft^ 
according to the inflexion which it adopts. 
Thus in this fentence, Plate III. >J^ 1. p. i86. 
Sooner or later virtue muft meet with a reward. 

Here I fay the laft fyllable ward has the falling 
inflexion ; and if we pronounce the word with- 
out i^mphafis, and merely as if we were con- 
cluding the fubjed:, this fyllable will be pro- 
nounced louder and lower than the fyllable 
immediately preceding; but if we give em- 
phafis to this fyllable, by oppoiing it to fome- 
thing elfe, we (hall find it pronounced both 
higher and louder than the preceding fyllables. 
Thus in the following fentence, Plate III. 
N°II.: 

Moft certainly virtue will meet with a reward, and not 
puniftiment. 

Here the word reward has the fame inflexion 
as in the former inftance, and the word punijh^ 
ment ends with the riling inflexion ; but the fyl- 
lable zvard is perceptibly higher as well a3 
louder than the fyllable that precedes it. Again, 
if we give this word the riling inflexion, we 
fliall find, in this cafe, that without emphafis 
the accented fyllable %vard is pronounced both 
louder and higher than the preceding fyllables. 
Thus N^ III. 

If virtue muft have a reward, it i$ our intereft to be 

virtuous. 

Thefe obfervations compare the accented 
fyllable with the preceding fyllables only: it 
will in the next place be neceflfary to compare 
it with thofe that follow : for which purpofe, 
let us obferve the pronunciation of this fen- 
tence, N^ IV. 
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We bnght to avoid blame, though we cannot be p^rfeft. 

Here, I fay, if we give the word perfeSl the 
falling inflexion, and pronounce it with em- 
phalis, we (hall find the firft fyllable very per- 
ceptibly higher and louder than the lad; on 
the contrary, if we give the word perfeil the 
rifing inflexion, we (hall find the accented 
fyllable louder than the laft, though not fo 
high; for the laft fyllable perceptibly Hides 
into a higher tone. Thus N® V. 

If we wifli to be perfeft, we muft imitate Chrift, 

Thefe obfervations will, perhaps, be ftill 
better conceived, by watching our pronun- 
ciation of a word where the accent is nearly in 
the middle. Thus in this palTage of Shakc- 
fpeare : 

What earthly name to interrogatories. 

Shall talk the free breath of a facred king ? King John. 

In this paffage, I fay, the fyllable rog has the 
rifing inflexion, and is pronounced perceptibly 
louder and higher than the two firft, and louder 
and lower than the three laft: but if we give 
this fyllable the falling inflexion, as in this 
fentence. 

He is neither mov'd by intrcaties nor iiiterrogatofks. 
Here, I fay, the fyllable rog^ if pronounced 
with the leaft degree of emphafis, is both louder 
and higher than either the preceding or fubfe- 
qucnt fyllables. 

From thefe obfervations, this general con- 
clufion may be dra^vn: IVbaiever inflexion be 
adopted, the accented fy' table is always loud rtban^ 
the reft i ^ut if the accent be pronounced with the 
rifing inflexion, the accented fyllable is higher than 

2 
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the preceding, and lower /ban tte Juu^eding JyU 
Idle ; iind if the accent have the falling inflexiony 
the accented fyllable is pronounced higher than any 
other fyllable, either preceding or fucceeding. The 
only exception to this is, the lentcncc, N^ I. 
where the accent is on the laft fyllable of a word 
which has no emphafis, and is pronounced as 
folrning a cadence at the conclufion of a difcourfe. 

Sooner or later virtue raoft meet wkh 9 rewird. 

Here the laft fyllable, though pronouncecf 
louder than the firft^ ia evidently pronounced a 
degree lower. 

Ft may not, perhaps, be improper to take 
notice ot a common ufage of the word accent, 
which^ though feemingly inaccurate^ will be 
found, upon examination, to be a juftapplica-' 
tion of the word. It is the cuftom, not only of 
England, but of other parts of the world 
which are feats of empire, to call thofe modes 
of pronunciation* ufed in parts diftant from the 
capital, by the name of accents. Thus we fay, 
a native of Ireland' fpeaks Englifh with the 
Jrifh, and a native of Scotland with the Scotch 
accent; though both thefe fpeakers pronounce 
every word with the accent on the very fame 
fyllable as the Englifh. Why then do we fay, 
they fpeak with a different accent? Qtie reaw 
fon is, that fpeaking founds- have ncvcf been, 
fufficiently anal y fed to enable us to difcover 
their component parts, which makes us take 
up with indefinite and unfpecific terms, infbead 
of fuch as are precife andiappropriated to their 
objed* This has greatly obfcured the notion 
of accent, and led Mr. Sheridan to fuppofe, 
that. accent in our. language is na more than a 
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force upjon a cert;am. fyUable of jt word which 
iiiftinguifhes it from the reft ; but that accent 
h^ no reference to inflexion3 of vQi^ej» and for 
that r^fon the word is ufipd by us in the fin-, 
^ular number, * Others have imagined, thai; 
ve have two accents, the grave and iacute ; but 
in the definition pf thefej^ they feem only to- 
mean that the latter has a greater degree of force 
than the former. Thus, for want of the fimple 
diliinftion of the rifmg and falling Aide of the 
voice, with which every accented fyllable muft 
necelTarily be pronounced, the nature of our 
own accent fcems as obfcure, and as. little un- 
derftood, as that of the Greeks and Romans : 
and it is to this obfcurity we owe the fuppofed 
impropriety of calling a dialect by the name of 
accent; for though there are other differences 
in the Scotch and I^ifli pronunciation of En- 
glifti bcfides this, it is to the difference of ac- 
cent that the chief diverfity is owing: if we 
undetftand accent only as force or ftrels, there 
is, indeed, %h^ flighteft difference imaginable ;j 
fince in both thefe kingdoms the ftrefs is (to 
the exception of very few words indeed) laid 
on the fame fyllable as in England ; and, foij 
thisi reaibn, the laws of poetry are exadly the 
fame in all : bijt if we divide accent into grave 
^nd acute, and call the aciite, the ftrefs with 
the rinng inflexion, and the gra.ve, the ftrefs, 
with the falling inflexion, we fhall then fee the 
propriety of faying, fuch a. one fpeaks with thc^ 
jfrifh or Scotch accent; for though the Irifh. 
place the ftrefs precifely on the fame fyllable a% 
^he Englifh, it is ojften with a different in- 

t Eflay on the Harmony of Language. Rsh/on, 1774. 
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flexion; and the fame may be faid of the 
Scotch. Thus the Scotch pronounce the far 
greater part of their words with the acute ac- 
cent, or rifing inflexion, and the Irifh as con- 
ftanrly make ufe of the grave accent, or falling 
inflexion, while the Englifti obferve pretty 
nearly a due mixture of each. If we pronounce 
a fenience in thefe three different modes, it 
may, perhaps, fuggeft to the ear the truth of 
the foregoing obfervations. 

Scotch. 
cxcrcifc and temperance ftrengthcn the conftitutioM. 

Irijh. 
^%tfd£t and temperance ftrdngthen the conftitution. 

Englifi, 
^xercife and temperance ilrengthen the conftitdtion. 

If thefe obfervations arejuft, the Irifli ought 
to habituate themfelves to a more frequent ufe 
of the rifing inflexion, and the Scotch to the 
falling, in order to acquire what is not (from 
this view of the fubjedt) improperly called the 
Englifli accent. 

But, befides the two fimple accents, which; 
from the rifing or falling inflexion they adopt, 
may be called the acute and the grave ; there 
are two other accents compounded of thefe, 
which may be called the rifing and falliwg cir- 
cumflexes. Thefe are totally unknown to the 
moderns: but are fo inherent in the nature of 
the human voice, and fo demonftrable upon 
experiment, as to defy contradid:ion. See 
Preface to this work, in the Notes. 
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EMPHASIS. 

IntroduSiion to the Theory ofEmpbaJis. 

JiLmphasis, in the moft ufual fenfe of the 
word, is that ftrcfs with which certain words 
are pronounced, fo as to be diftinguifticd 
from the reft of the fentence. Among the 
number of words we make ufe of in difcoiirfe, 
there will always be fome which are more nc- 
ccffary to be underftood than Others: thofe 
things with which we fuppofe our hearers to be 
pre-acquainted, we exprefs by fuch a fubor* 
dination of ftrefs as is fuitable to the fmall im- 
portance sof things already underftood ; while 
thofe of which our hearers are either not fully 
informed, or which they might poffibly mif- 
conceive, arc enforced >vith fuch an increafc 
of ftrefs as makes it impoflible for the hearer to 
overlook or miftakc them. Thus, as in a pic- 
ture, the more eflential parts of a fentence arc 
raifed, as it were, from the level of fpcaking ; 
and the lefs neceflary are, by this means, funk 
into a comparative obfcurity. 

From this general idea of emphalis, it will 
readily appear of how much confequcnce it is 
to readers and fpeakers not to be miftaken in 
it;' the neceffity of diftinguifliing the empha- 
tical words from the reft, has made writers on 
this fubjedl extremely folicitous to give fuch 
rules for placing the emphalis, as may, in fome 
meafurc, facilitate this difficult part of elocu- 
tion: but few have gone farther than to tell us, 
thfat we muft place the emphaiis on that word' 
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in readings which we fhould make emphatical 
in fpeakihg; and though the importance of 
emphalis is infifted on with the utmoft force 
and elegance of language^ no afliftance is given 
us to determine which is the emphatic word 
where feveral appear equally emphatical, nor 
have we any ruU to diftinguifli between thofe 
words which have a greater^ and thofe which 
have a lefler degree ot ftrefs j the fenfc of the 
author is the fole direAion we arc referred to, 
and acll is left to the tafle and underftanding ot 
the reader. 

One writer, indeed, the author of the PhU 
hfophical Inquiry into the Delivery of written 
Language, has given us a diftin&ion of em* 
phafis into two kinds, which has thrown great 
light upon, this abftrufe fubje<5l. This gen- 
tleman diftinguifhes the ftrefs into empbajis of 
force, and empbafis of fenfe. 5' Emphafis of 
** force," he* tells us, *' is that ftrefs we lay on 
^ almoft every fignificant word ; emphafis of 
** fenfe, is that ftrefs we lay on one or two 
*' particular words, which diftinguifties them 
•* from all the reft in the fcntencc/* *' The for* 
•* mer ftrefs,*' he obferves, '^ is variable, ac- 
^* cording to the conception and taftc of the 
*' reader, and cannot be reduced to any certain 
'^ rule:" " the latter," he fays, ^' is deter- 
'* mined by^he fenfe of the author, and is al- 
*^ ways fixed and invariable." This cfiftindion, 
it muft be owned, is, in general, a very juft 
one;, and a want of attending to it, has occa- 
fioned great confufion in this fubjecl, even in 
our bcft writers. They perceived, that befideg 
thofe words which were ftrongly emphatical^ 
there were many others that had a ftrefs greatly 
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fupcrior to the particles and lefs fignificant 
words, and thefc they jumbled together under 
the general term emphafis. Thus when the 
emphatical words were to be marked by being 
printed in a different charadler, we find in fe- 
vcral of the modern produ<ftions on the art of 
reading, that fometimes more than half of the 
words are printed in Italics^ and confidered a» 
equally emphaticaU The wrong tendency of 
fuch a practice is fufficiently obvious, but its 
origin was never pointed out till the publica- 
tion of the effay above mentioned. This muft 
be allowed to have thrown confiderable light 
on the fubjecH: ; and it is by the afliftance which 
this author has given, that I fliall endeavour ta 
pufh my inquiries into emphafis ftill farther 
than he has done: I fliall not only efl:ablifh the 
diftindlion he has laid down, but {ittempt to 
draw the line between thefe two kinds of em- 
phafis, fo as to mark more precifely the boun- 
daries of each. To this diftindbion of emphafis, 
I fhall add another: I fliall make a diftindion 
of each into two kinds, according to the in- 
flexion of voice they adopt ; which, though of 
the utmoft importance in conveying a jufl: idea 
of emphafis, has never been noticed by any of 
our writers on the fubjeft. This diftindlion of 
emphafis arifes naturally from the obfervatipns 
already laid down, on the rifing and falling in-P 
Hexion ; we have fecn the importance of at- 
tending to thefe two inflexions in the fcveral 
parts, and at the end of a fentence ; and it is 
Drefumed, the utility of attending to the fame 
nflexions, when applied to emphafis, will ap-. 
yczx no lefs evident and unqueftionable. 
ButT)eforewe enter intathis diftinction of 
6 
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emphatic inflcJc ion, it may not be improper to 
(how more precifely the diftindion of emphafis, 
into that which arifes from the peculiar fenfe of 
one or two words in a fentencc, and that which 
arifes from the greater importance of the nouns, 
verbs, and other fignificant words, thanofcon- 
neftives and particles. And, firft, let us ex- 
amine fome paflages where only the latter kind 
of emphafis is found; this emphafis. If it may 
be fo called, takes place on almoft every word 
in a fentence, but the articles, prepofitions, 
and fmaller parts of fpeech ; and by pronoun- 
cing thefe feebly, we give a force to the other 
words, that is commonly, but improperly, ftyled 
emphafis. 

Thus, in pronouncing the following fentencc 
in the Spectator : 

Gratian very often recommends the fine taftc as the utmoft 
perfedion of an accomplifhed man. SpeSator^ N^ 409* 

We may perceive a very evident diiFerence 
in the force with which thefe words are pro- 
nounced: the article tbe^ the conjundion and 
particle as tbe^ and the prepofition and article 
cf an^ are very diltinguifhable from the reft of 
the words by a lefs forcible pronunciation ; and 
this lefs forcible pronunciation on the fmaller 
words, raifes the others to fome degree of em- 
phafis. If we pronounce the next fentencc 
properly, we fliall find feveral other words fink 
into an obfcurfty of the fame kind, and by their 
fecblenefs a comparative degree of force thrown 
on the reft of the words. 

As this word arifes very often in convcrfation, I fliall en- 
deavour to give fome account of it ; and to lay down rules how 
we may know whether we are poflefTed of it ; and how we may 
acquire that fine tafte in writing which is fo much talked of 
ainong the polite world* Ih'td. 
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In this fentence we find the ^prepofitions, 
conjundlions. and pronoun ii, pronounced with 
the fame degree of feeblenefs as in the laft ih- 
llance; and befides thefe, we find the words, 
/ Jball, we may^ we are, and which is, pro- 
nounced much more feebly than the reft of the 
words; this can be owing to nothing but the 
nature of the words themfelves, which, though 
indicating per/on, promi/e, power, and exiftencej 
exhibit none of thefe particulars emphatically ; 
that is, thefe words imply only fuch general 
circumftances as the objeds are commonly fup- 
pofed to be accompanied with, and therefore 
'are anticipated or prefuppofed by the hearer : 
for whatever the hearer is fuppofed to be ac- 
quainted with, , is not the objcdt of communi- 
cation : the perfon fpeaking is under no nc- 
ccffity of telling his auditors that be in parti- 
cular fhall do any thihg, unlefs he means to dif- 
tinguifh himfelffrom fome other fpeaker • for 
that he fpeaks, is very well underftood by every 
one who hears him ; and for this reafon, what- 
ever has been once mentioned, is generally 
pronounced afterwards with lefs force than at 
firft, as fuppofed to be already fufficiently 
known. 

As an inftance of the variety which this em- 
phafis of force (as it is called) admits, it may 
not be improper to mark the foregoing fentence 
two different ways ; firft with fuch words in 
Italics as feem ncceffarily to require a greater 
force than the particles ; and then to add to 
thefe, fuch words as we may pronounce in the 
fame manner without altering the fenfe. 

O 
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As Ms word art/fs rery often in CQfrvef/aticn, I (kail iniea^ 
vdur to give fome account d[ it ; and to At^ cilown ruler bo'w we 
may knotv nvbether we are pofffjf^d of it ; aad i&Mv wc may flf- 
l^iv/r^ that fine tafte in ivrtting which hjb much talked of among 
the /o///^ ivorld. 

As /i&/J nvord artfes fvery often in con*ver/ationy I (hall^«//ftf- 
•r;o«r to gt've fome account of it ; and to A^y ^/<7*w;/f r«/f/ i&doc; we 
may iww lubether we are poffeffed of it ; and i&ow we may ixr- 
quire that ^w^ /kt^/ of *writing which isy^ much talked of amot^ 
the /fl///^ Ivor I dm 

It may, however, be obferved, that though 
thelaft manner of marking this fentenceis more 
«mphatical, the firll is the mod eafy and na- 
tural. 

I fhall offer another inftance to (how the dif- 
ference in the ftrefs we lay on different words 
in a fentence, and then proceed taan examina- 
tion of that ftrefs which may be properly ftyled 
cmphatical. Thus if we repeat the following 
fentence, 

Exercife and temperance ftrengthen the conftitution. 

We find the particles and and the, pronounced 
much more feebly th^n the other words : and 
yet thefe other words cannot be properly called 
emphatical $ for the flrefs that is laid on them 
is no more than what h neceflary to convey 
diftindlly the meaning of each word: but if a 
word which has emphafis of fenfe be thrown 
into. this fentence, we Ihall foon perceive a 
ftriking difference between thefe words and the 
cmphatical one; thus, if we were to fay, 

Exercife and temperance ftrengthen even an indifferent co&« 
ftitution. 

Here we (hall find the word indifferent, pro- 
nounced much more forcibly than the words 
exercife, temperance^ and ftrengthen^ as thefe 

2 
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words are more forcibly pronounced than the 
particles and and the, and even than the word 
conftitutiDn : for as this word comes immediately 
after, the emphatic word indifferent, and is, by 
the very import of the emphafis, in fome mea- 
fure underftood, it finks into the fame degree 
of obfcurity with the particles, and cannot be 
raifed from this obfcurity without diminiftiing 
the force of the emphatic worditfelf. 

If it (hould be afked what degree of force are 
we to give to thefe obfcure words, it may be 
anfwered, juft that force which we give to the 
unaccented fyllables of words; fo that two 
words, one accented and the other not, are to 
the ear exactly like one word; thus the words, 
even an indifferent conftitntion, are founded like a 
word of eleven fyllables, with the accent on 
the fifth. For a full explication of the relative 
force of words, fee Rhetorical Grammar, p. 97* 

This brings us to a threefold diftin<9:ion of 
words with regard to the force with which they 
are pronounced ; namely, the conjunctions, 
particles, and words underftood, which are ob^ 
fcurely and feebly pronounced; the fubftah- 
tives, verbs, and more fignificant words, which 
are firmly and diftindlly pronounced ; and the 
cmphatical word; which is forcibly pronoun- 
ced: it is the laft of thefe only which can be 
properly ftyled emphafis ; and it is to a difco- 
very of the nature and caufe of this emphafis, 
that all our attention ought to be direfted. 

And firft we may obferve, that if thefe dif- 
tindions are juft, the common definition of 
emphafis is very faulty* Emphafis is faid to be 
a ftrefs laid on one or more words to diftinguifti 
them from others: but this definition, as we^ 

Oa 
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have juft Cetn, makes almoft every word in a 
fentence cmphatical, and, at the fame time, 
confounds the diftindion between words which 
have force from a peculiarity of meaning, and 
thofe which have force from having only a ge- 
neral meaning, or more meaning than the par- 
ticles. Here then we muft endeavour to invef- 
tigate a jufter definition; fuch a one as will 
enable us to diftinguilh words which are really 
cmphatical, from thofe which are only pro- 
nounced with common force: for, as the in- 
genious author above mentioned has obferved, 
thefe latter words may fometimes be forcibly, 
and fometimes feebly pronounced, without 
any importance to the fenfe, as has been Ihown 
in the laft example but one ; but the former^ 
that is, fuch words as are truly cmphatical, 
muft always have their juft degree of force and 
energy, or the^enfc will be manifeftly injured : 
this EmpbaJIs of fenje^ therefore, ought to be 
the firft obje(fl of inquiry. 

The principal circumftance that diftingttiflies 
cmphatical words from others, feems to be 
a meaning which points outj or difttnguijhes^ Jome^ 
thing as diftinSl or oppojite to fome either thing. 
When this oppofition is exprefled in words, it 
forms an antithefis, the oppolite parts of which 
are always emphatical. Thus in the following 
couplet from Pope : 

•Tis hard to fay, if greater want of ikill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. 

The words writing and judging are oppofed to 
each other, and are therefore the emphatical 
words:' where we may likewife obferve, that 
the disjundtive or, by which the antithefis is 
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.conneftcd, means one of the things exclufivcly 
of the other. The fame may be obferved in 
another couplet from the fame author; where 
one branch of the antithefis is not expreflcd^ 
but underftood : 

Get wealth and place, if poflible with grace. 
If not by any means get wealth and place. 

Here it appears evidently, that the words any 
means y which are the moft emphatical, are di- 
reAly op^ofed to the means underftood by the 
word graee^ and the laft line is perfedly equi- 
valent to this : If not by tbe/e means^ by any 
other means , get wealth and place. 

In thefe inftdnccs^ the oppofition fuggefted 
by the emphatical word is evident at firft fight; 
in other cafes, perhaps, the antithefis is not 
quite fo obvious ; but if an emphafis can be 
laid on any word, we may be affured that word 
is in antithefis with fome meaning agreeable to 
the general fenfe of the paffage. 

To illuftrate-tbis, let us pronounce a line of 
Marcus in Cato, where, expreffing his indigna- 
tion at the behaviour of Caefar, he fays, 

I'm tortur'd cv*n to madnefs, when I think 
Of the proud vidor 

And we (hall find the greateft ftrefs fall natu- 
rally on that )vord, which feems oppofed to 
fome common or general meaning; for the 
young hero does net fay, in the common and 
unemphatic fenfe of the word think, that he is 
tortured even to madnefs when he thinks on 
Csefar; but in the ftrong and emphatic fenfe of 
this word, which implies, not only when I 
bear or difcour/e of him, but even when I think of 
him, I am tortured even to madnefs. As the word 
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think therefore rifes above the common level of 
fignification, it is pronounced above the com- 
tnon level of found ; and as this fignification is 
Dppofed to a fignification lefs forcible, the word 
may be properly faid to be emphatical. 

This more than ordinary meaning, or a mean^ 
ing oppofed to fome other meaning, feems to 
be the principal fource of emphafis; for if, as 
in the laft inftance, we find the words will bear 
this oppofition to their common fignification, 
we may be fure they are emphatical ; this will 
be fl:ill more evident from another example : 

By the faculty of a lively and piAurefque imagination, a 
man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himfelf with fccncs 
and landfkips, more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compafs of nature. Spe&ator^ N°4ii. 

If we read this paflage without that emphafis 
which the word dungeon requires, we enervate 
the meaning, and fcarccly give the fenfe of the 
author; for the import plainly is, that a lively 
imagination^ not merely ahfent from beautiful 
feenesy but even in a dungeon^ can form fcenes 
more beautiful than any in nature. 

This plenitude of meaning in a particular 
word, is not always fo prominent as to be dif- 
cernible by a common reader ; but wherever it 
really exifl:s, the general meaning of the author 
is greatly enforced by emphatically pointing it 
put. Let us take an example: 

Steele begins one of his tetters in the Spec- 
tator with the following fentence : 

I have very often lamented, and hinted my forrow in feveral 
fpcculations, that the art of painting is fo little made ufe of, t0 
^he improvement of our manners. SpeSi. NS 226. 

As In thi§ fentence, which is the firft in the 
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cffay it is taken from, we find a new and im- 
portant objed introduced ; fo, if we do not pro- 
nounce it with emphafis, it will not be luffi- 
ciently noticed. The word painting, as it (lands 
in this fentence, may very well be fuppofed to 
be in contraft with other arts, , which, though 
often ufed for the improvement of manners, 
are, perhaps, not fo conducive to that end, as 
this particular art : this antithefis is perfedlly 
underftood if the word painting is made empha- 
tical, but entirely loft if it is pronounced fee- 
bly: nay. Hiding it over without emphafis, 
will fuppofe the hearer pre-acquainted with the 
fubjedl to be treated, contrary to what is really 
the cafe : this will be ftill more apparent by 
pronouncing it both ways; firft, without the 
proper ftrefs on the word painting, and after- 
wards with it. 

I have very often lamented, and hinted my forrow in feveral 
^culations, that the art of painting is fo little made ufe of to, 
the improvement: of our manners. 

I have very often lamented, and hinted my forrow in feveral 
fpeculations, that the art of painting is fo little made ufe of to 
the improvement of our manners. 

In thefe inftances we find every emphatical 
word placed in oppofition, as it were, to fomc 
meaning which it feems to exclude. 

Wherever the contrariety or oppofition isex- 
preflTed, we are at no lofs for the ejnphatical 
words ; the greateft difficulty in reading, lies 
in a difcovery of thofe words which are in op- 
pofition to jfomethmg not exprefled, but un- 
derftood ; and the beft method to find the em- 
phafis in thefe fentenccs, is to take the word 
we fuppofe to be emphatical, and try whether 
it will admit of thofe words being fuppLied 
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which an cmphafis on it would fuggeft : if, 
when thefe words are fupplied, wc find them 
not only agreeable to the meaning of the 
writer, but an improvement of his mean- 
ing, wc may pronounce the word emphatical ; 
but if thefe words we fupply, are not agreeable 
to the meaning of the words expreffed, or elfe 
give them anaffefted and fanciful meaning, we 
ought by no rtieans to lay the emphafis upon 
them : Let us take an example of both thefe 
kinds of emphafis. 

Mr. Addifon, inoneof his Spe<5lators, ftiow- 
ing the advantages of good tafte, fays, 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many plea, 
fures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving ; he can converfc 
with St pi^urci and find an agreeable companion in a ftatue. 

SfeaatoTy N®4Xi. 

We fhall find but few readers lay any confi- 
derablc ftrefs upon the word piSure^ in this 
fentence; but if we examine it by the former 
rule, we (hall find a ftrefs upon this word a 
confiderable embellilhment to the thought; for 
it hints to the mind that a polite imagination 
does not only find pleafure in converfing zvitb tboje 
objeSfs which give pleafure to all, hut with thofe 
which give pleafure to fuch only as can converfe 
with them ; here then the emphafis on the word 
fiElurey is not only an advantage to the thought, 
but in fome meafure neceffary to it. This will 
appear ftill more evidently by reading the paf- 
fage both ways, as in the laft example. 

But if emphafis does not improve, it always 
vitiates the fenfe ; and,- therefore, ihould be 
always avoided where the ufe of it is not evi- 
dent: this will appear by placing an emphafis 
on a word in a fentence which does not require 
it: 
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I have feveral letters by me from people of good fenfe, who 
lament the depravity or poverty of tafte the town is fallen into 
with relation to plays and public fpeflacles, Sfe&, N* 208. 

Now, if we lay a confiderable degree of em- 
phafis upon the words goodfenfe^ it will ftrongly 
fuggell that the people here mentioned are not 
common or ordinary people, which, though 
not oppofite to the meaning of the writer, does 
not feem neceflary either to the completion or 
erabellifhment of it; for as particularly mark- 
ing thefe people out as perfons of good fenfe, 
fcems to obviate an objection tliat they might 
poffibly be fools, and as it would not be very 
wife to fuppofe this objedlion, it would fhow 
as little wifdom to endeavour to preclude it by 
a more than ordinary ftrcfs; the plain words of 
the author, therefore, without any emphafis on 
them, fufficiently (how his meaning. 

From thefe obfervations, the following de- 
finition of emphafis feems naturally to arife : 
Emphafis^ when applied to particular words, is 
that ftrejs we lay on zvords which are in contra-- 
diftinSlion to other words either exprejfed or under^ 
ftood. And hence will follow this general rule: 
tVherever there is contradiftinSion in the fenfe of 
the words , there ought to be emphaji% in the pro-^ 
nunciation of them ; the converfe of this being 
equally true. Wherever we place emphafis^ we 
fuggeft the idea of contradiJiinSlion. 

Emphafis thus invefl:igared and defined, we 
may obferve, that all words are pronounced 
either with emphatic force, accented force, or 
unaccented force; this laft kind of force we 
may call by the name of feeblenefs ; or, in other 
words, where the words are in contradiftindion 
to other words> or to fomc fenfe implied, we 
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may call them emphatic ; where they do riot 
denote- contradiftindlion, and yet are more im- 
portant than the particles, we may call them 
accented, and the particles and leffer words we 
may call unaccented or feeble; for if we ob- 
ferve the pronunciation of thefe latter words, 
we (hall find they have exadfly the fame feeble- 
itef&as the unaccented fyllablesof a word whofe 
accented fyllable is pronounced with fonne de- 
gree of force: we (hall fee likewife, that an ac- 
cented word, which has a degree of force, 
when compared with unaccented words; when 
it is joined with an emphatic one, and pro- 
nounced immediately before or after it, (inks 
into a feeblenefs equal to the unaccented words ; 
and that the unaccented fyllables, even of an 
emphatic word, are pronounced with as much 
lefs force than the accented fyllable, as the 
unaccented fyllables of an accented word, are 
lefs forcible than the accented fyllable of an 
iznemphatic word. Thefe obfervations are ex- 
emplified in the pronunciation of the following 
fentences : 

Exercife and temperance ftrcngthen the conftitution. 
Exercife and temperance ftrengthcn even an indifferent con- 
ftitution. 

In the firft of thefe fentences, the particles 
and and the are pronounced like unaccented 
fyllablesof temperance and conftitution: in the 
laft fentence, the word conftitution is pronounced 
with the fame feeblenefs as the particles and 
and the; and the two laft fyllables of the em- 
phatic word indifferent, are as much below the 
fecond fyllable in forcc^i as the particles and 
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unaccented fyllables are below thofe which have 
an accent. 

By this threefold diftinftion wc are enabled 
to make very confiderable advances in the me- 
thods of conveying inftrudlion in reading ; wc 
can not only mark the emphatic words as ufual, 
but diftinguilh them from the accented : thefe 
again may bediftinguiflied from the unaccented, 
and by thefe means we make a nearer approach 
to the fenfeof compofition, and to a method of 
conveying our delivery of it to others. But a 
ftill greater advance remains to be made by 
another diftindion : a diftinAion, which^ to 
the former advantages of marking the different 
degrees of force on words, adds the ftill more 
ftriking difference of inflexion of voice. This 
diftiriftion, though obvious and pal^able^ is 
perfeftly new ; and it is hoped it has been fo 
explained in the fifft part of this work, as to 
be readily comprehended by the reader; for 
when it is once comprehended, we may ftrongly 
prefume that it cannot fail to add greatly 
to inftruftion in fpeaking, as thefe two differ- 
ent inflexions of voice are the moft marking 
and fignificant diftindtions of fpeech. 

As a fpecimen of the utility of th^fe diftinc- 
tions of emphafis and inflexion, we may ob- 
ferve, that a difference of charader may exprefs 
the different degrees of force with which every 
word is pronounced, and a different accent 
may fhow what inflexion each of thefe forces 
mull adopt. Thus in the following example : 

exercife and temperance ftrengthen even an INDIP'FE^ 
RENT conftitution. 

flpre we fee, a threefold diftincflion of force: 
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the word indifferent is cmphatical, and has the 
greateft ftrefs ; the words exercife^ temperance^ 
znA Jirengthen, have a lefler degree of force j 
and the words and^ even, an, and confiitution\ 
have a ftill fmaller degree of ftrefs, and may be 
faid to be abfolutely feeble: and thefe different 
forces are diverfified by the difference of in- 
flexion, as marked in the example. But al- 
though, in certain critical cafes, where the fenfe 
of an author is diflficult to point out« all thefe 
three diftindlions may greatly aflift us in con- 
veying the exad pronunciation; yet in general, 
it will be quite fufficient to mark the emphatic 
word with fmall Italics, and the reft with Ro^ 
man letters, without entering into thediftindion 
of the feeble words from thofe that have a fe- 
condary force ; which feeble words, if necef- 
fary to be pointed out, may be denoted by the 
fmall Roman letter, and their different in- 
flexions by a different accent. 

Thofe who wifh to fee this notation more dif- 
tinAly delineated, may confult the Rhetori- 
cal Grammar ; where, it is prefumed, they 
will find the fulleft fatisfadion refpeding the 
relative force of unaccented words. 
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Theory of Emphatic Inflexion • 

JlIaving thus endeavoured to give a clearand 
diftind idea of the two different kinds of em- 
phalis^ and attempted to prove, that emphafis^ 
properly fo called, always fuppofes contra- 
diftindlion or antithefis, either ex preffed or un- 
derftood; it will now be neceffary to Ihow that 
e\cry emphatic word, properly fo called, is as 
much diftinguifhed by the inflexion it adopts, 
as by the force with which it is pronounced. 

We have feen already, that where there is no- 
empbafis, the moft fignificant words in a fen- 
tence adopt a different inflexion of voice for 
the fake of variety and harmony : for, provided 
the fentence reads well^ it is of no confequence 
on which words the different inflexions are 
placed. Thus in the following fentence : 

^Excrcife and temperance ftrengthen the conftitdtion. 

In this fentence, I fay, the words temperance 
zxid ftrengthen have the riling, and e^ercije and 
conftitution the falling inflexion ; but if this fen- 
tence were lengthened by the addition of another 
member, we Ihould find the inflexions fhift 
their places. Thus in the following fentence : 

'Exercife and temperance ftrdngthen the conftitution and 
fwcetcn the enj6yments of life. ^ 

Here, I fay, the words exercije and conftitution 
have the riling, and temperance ^vA ftrengthen 
the falling inflexion, as moft agreeable to the 
harmony of the whole fentence: but if a word 
really emphatical had been in the firft fentence, 
no additional member would have obliged it to 
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alter its inflexion. Thus in the following fen- 
tence : 

^Exercife and temperance ftrengthen even an indifferent coi^ 
ftitution. 

Here the word indifferent^ which is really em- 
phatical, has the falling inflexion; and this 
inflexion it will ftill preferve, though we lengthen 
the fentence in imitation of the former by an 
additional member. For example: 

'Exercife and temperance ftrengthen even an indifferent con- 
ftitution, and fupply^ in fome meafure the impcrfedions of na- 
ture. 

He;re we find that, however the inflexion may 
change place on the reft of the wards, the word 
indifferent muft always have the falling in- 
flexion, or the fenfe of the fentence will not be 
brought perfedlly out. In the fame manner 
we may obferve, that the fame word in another 
fiaitence, when it requires the rifing inflexion, 
cannot alter that inflexion to the falling, with- 
out injuring the fenfe* Thus in the following 
fentence : 

He that has but an Indifferent conftitution ought to ftrengthen 
it by exercife and temperance. 

Here the word indifferent mufl: neceflTarily 
have the emphafis with the rifing inflexion, 
whatever may be the inflexion on the other 
words. 

As a farther proof that emphatic words can- 
not alter their inflexion, we need only attend 
to the pronunciation of a line in Milton, 
where two emphatic words are oppofed to each 
other; fpeaking of Nimrod, he fays. 

Hunting (and mln not bedfis (hall be his game.) B. xiir a>. jOr 
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In pronouncing this paffage, we (hall find 
every reader lay the falling inflexion on men^ 
and the riling on heajlsy as giving them a con- 
trary pofition, that is,, pronouncing men with 
the rifing, and beafts with the falling inflexion, 
would foon convince us that the former ar- 
rangement is precifely what the fenfe demands^ 

From' thefe obfervations this maxim arifes, 
that as the emphafis of a word depends on the 
fenfe of a fentence, fo the inflexion of voice 
which this emphatic word adopts, depends on 
the fenfe likewife, and is equally invariable: 
from whence it will evidently follow, that 
where there are two emphatic words in the fame 
fentence, the fenfe alone can decide which is 
to have the rifing, and which the falling in- 
flexion of voice. 

It has been already proved, that emphafis al- 
ways implies antithefis; and that where this 
anti thefts is agreeable to the fenfe of the author, 
the emphafis is proper ; but that where there is 
no antithefis in the thought, there ought to be 
none on the words ; becaufe, whenever an em- 
phafis is placed upon an improper word, it will 
fuggefl: an antithefis, which either does not 
exift, or is not agreeable to the fenfe and in- 
tention of the writer. Here fome new light 
feems to be thrown on the nature of emphafis; 
and a line drawn to diftinguifh emphatic words 
from others ; but ftill we are at a lofs for the 
reafon why one emphatic word Ihould adopt 
the rifing inflexion, and another the falling : 
from the foregoing examples,' it appears, that 
every emphatic word requires either the one or 
the other of thefe inflexions, and that the 
meaning of an author entirely depends on giv- 
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ing each emphatic word its peculiar inflexion. 
It does not feem therefore entirely ufelefs, fo 
far to" inquire into the nature, or fpccific qua- 
lity, if I may be allowed to call it fo; of thefe 
two emphatic inflexions, as to be able to de- 
cide which we (hall adopt where the fenfe of 
the author does not immediately didlate. Thus 
in a former quotation from Mil.ton, when fpeak- 
ing of Nimrod, he fays. 

Hunting (and mhi not i/afis fhall be his game.) 

Here I fay, the ear and underftanding are both 
immediately fatisfied upon pronouncing mgn 
with the falling, and ieqfis with the rifing in- 
flexion ; but in another line of the fame author, 
when fpeaking of Satan, he calls him. 

The tempter ere th' accufer of naankind. 

Here, I fay, it is not quite fo clear how we 
Ihall difpofe of thefe two inflexions on the two 
emphatic words tempter and accufer ^ and an 
inquiry into the nature of thefe inflexions, fo 
as to fix the peculiar »import of each, may, 
perhaps, aflift us in deciding with precifion in 
this and fimilar inilances. 

It has been obferved, that emphafis is divi- 
fible into two kinds, namely, into that where 
the antithefis is exprefled, and that where it is 
only implied; or, in other words, into that 
emphafis where there are two or more emphatic 
words correfponding to each other, and that 
where the emphatic word relates to fome other 
word, not exprefled but underfl:ood ; an in- 
ftance of the firft is this : 

When a Perfian foldier was reviling Alexander the Great, 
his officer reprimanded him by faying, Sir, you were paid ta 
Jight againft Alexander, and not to rail at hrni. Sfedator^ 
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Here we find fight and rail lare the two em- 
pliatic words which correfpond to each other> 
and that the pofitive member which affirms 
fomething^ adopts the falling inflexion on 
Jigbt, and the negative . member, which ^ ex- 
cludes fonaething, has the rifing inflexion oii 
raih 

" An inftance of the latter kind of emphafis is 
this : 

By the faculty of a Uvely and pifturefque imagination, a 
jttian in a dungeon is capaye of entertaining himfelf with fcenes 
and landflcips, more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compafs of nature* Spe Viator ^ N^ 411* 

Here we find the word dungeon emphatical, 
tut it has not any correfpondent word as in the 
other fentence. If we pronownce this emphatic 
.Word with the falling inflexion, the correfpond- 
iCnt words which belong to this emphafis may- 
be imagined to be nearly thefe, not merely abfent 
frqtn beautiful fcenes i which, if added to the 
word dungeon, we fliould find perfedlly agree- 
able to the fenfe fuggefted by the emphafis on. 
that word ; if we draw out this latter fentence 
^l length, we fhall find it confifl: of the fame 
politive and negative parts as the former, and 
that the pofitive part aflupies the falling, and 
the negative the rifing inflexion in both. 

EXAMPLES. 

When a Perfian foldier was reviling Alexander the Oreat, hk 
officer reprimanded him by faying ; Sir, you were paid to y^^/^/ 
Alexander, and not to rail at him. 

By the faculty of a lively and pifturefque imagination, a 
man in a dungeon^ and not merely dbjent from beautiful fcenes, 
is capable of entertaining himfelf with fcenes and landfkips, 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole compai* 
ofnature, 

p ■ 
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. Here then we are advanced one ftep towards 
a knowledge of what inflexion of voice wc 
ought to ufe on one kind of emphalis; for 
whenever the emphatic word points out a parti-- 
cular Jenje in exclujion of fome other fenfe, this. 
emphatical word adopts the falling inflexion : thfe 
vr or A fight, therefore, in thefirft, and dungeon 
in the laft example, muft ncceflarily be pro- 



nounced with the falling inflexion, as they ta- 
citly exclude rail, and mere abfence from beau^ 
tifulfcenes, which are in contradiftindion to 
them. 

Having thus difcovered the fpecific import 
of one emphatic inflexion, it will not be very 
difiicult to trace out the other: for as the im- 
port of thefe two inflexions may be prefumed 
to bediflferent, we may, by analogy, be led to 
conclude, that as the emphatic word which 
excludes fomething in contradiftindtion to it, 
demands the falling inflexion, the emphqfis with 
the rifing inflexion is to be placed on thofe words, 
which, though in contradiftinEHon to fomething 
elfe, do not aifolutely exclude its exiftence. Let us 
try this by an example. Lothario, in the Fair 
Penitent, exprcfling his contempt for the op- 
pofition of Horatio, fays. 

By the joys 
Which 3Ftl my foul has uncontrol'd purfu'd, 
I would: 09^ tunv jifide fxom my leaft ideafure 
^HiOttgh all ti^' force were arm'd to bar my way. 

Fair Penitent, Aft ii. 

The word tby^ln this paflage, has the emphafis 
with the riling inflexion; which intimates, 
that however Lothario might be refl:fained by 
the force of others, Horatio's force, at leaft, 
was too infignificant to control him : and as % 



farther proof that this is the fenfe fuggefted by 
the fifing inflexion on the word tby, if w^ do 
but alter the inflexion upon this word, by giv-^ 
ing it the emphafis With the falling inflexion^ 
we fhall find, that inflread of contempt and 
fneer, a compliment will be paid to Horatio j 
for it would imply as much as if Lothario had 
faid, I would not turn afideJ¥om my leaft pleafurey 
not only though common forcci but even though thy 
force, great as it is, were armed to bar my way t 
and that this cannot be the fenfe of the paflage, 
is evident. 

Here then we feem arrived at the true prin- 
ciple of difl:indion in emphafis. All emphafit 
has an antithejis either exprejfed or underftood : if 
the emphafis excludes the antithejis, the emphatic 
toord has the falling inflexion ^ if the emphafis does 
not exclude the antithejis, the emphatic word has 
the rifing inflexion* The grand diftinftion^ 
therefore, between the two cmphatid in- 
flexions is this ; the falling inflexion affirms fome-- 
thing in the emphafis, and denies what is oppofed 
to it in the antithefis; zvhile the emphafis with the 
rifing inflexion, affirms fomething in the emphafis, 
without denying what is oppofed to it in the anti^ 
thefis: the former, therefore, from its affirming 
and denying abfolutely, may be called the 
ftrpng emphafis ; and the latter, from its affirm- 
ing only, and not denying, may be called the 
weak emphafis. As a fanher trial of the truth 
of thefe definitions, let us examine them by a 
few additional examples. 

When Richard the Third rejedls the propofal 
of the duke of Norfolk to pardon the rebels, he 
fays, 
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Why that, indeed, was our fixth Harry'f way, 
Which made hit reign one fcene of rude commotion-: 
I'll be in men's defphe a monarch : no. 
Let kings that/2tfr forgive ; blows and revenge 
For me. Richard III, Ad ^. 

In this example, we find feveral words em- 
phatical ; but the words de/pite ^sa^fear parti- 
cularly fo : thefe are always pronounced with, 
the ftrong emphafis, which always adopts the 
falling inflexion. In the foregoing definition 
of this emphafis, it is faid, that the falling in- 
flexion affirms fomething in the emphafis, and 
denies what is oppofed to it in the antithefis; 
and we accordingly find, that fomething is 
affirmed of the words de/pite and feavy and 
fomething is denied of the antithetic objeds 
fuggefl:ed by thefe words, which ?iXt favour and 
fearlefsnefs ; for the paraph rafe of thefe words, 
when thus emphatical, would be, 77/ be, not 
in vietCs, favour, but in their defpite a monarch'^ 
and let not me who amfearlefs, but kings that fear, 
forgive : by which we perceive the juflinefs of 
the definition; for what is affirmed of the em- 
phatic objecfl is denied of the antithetic pbjed: ; 
agreeably to the definition of the fl:rong em- 
phafis, or the emphafis with the falling in- 
flexion : another example will ferve farther to 
illuftrate the nature of this fpecies of emphafis. 
.When Cato is encouraging his little fenate to 
hold out againft Caefar to the laft, he faysj. 

Why ihould Rome fall a mdment ere her time ? - 

The emphafis, with the falling inflexion on 
the word moment, which is the inflexion it is 
always pronounced with, fiiggefl:s an antithefis 
oppofed to a moment^ which antithefis is a 
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m very Jhort time \ and the import of this cm- 
phafis at length, would be equivalent to this : 
fVhyJbould Rome fall not only a little^ hut even a 
moment before her time? By which paraphrafe, 
we fee the definition of this emphafis again ex* 
emplified; for fomething is affirmed of the 
emphatic objecl, and fomething is denied of 
the antithetic objedl. 

The import of the emphafis with the rifing 
inflexion, may be exemplified by the follow- 
ing paffage. Horatio, in the Fair Penitent^ 
taxing Lothario with forgery, fays, 

'Twas bafe and poor, unworthy of a mdn^ 
To forge a fcroll fo villainous and loofe. 
And mark it with a noble lady's name. 

Fair Penitent y Adl ii. 

The word many in the firft line of this example^ 
is the emphatic objedt, which muft neceffarily 
have the rifing inflexion; becaufe this inflexion 
intimates, that fomething is affirmed of the 
emphatic, which is not denied of the antithetic 
objecfl: the antithetic obied: to the word man^ 
we may fuppofe to be lome being of a lower 
order; and if this emphafis were paraphrafed, 
it would run thus; 'Twas bafe and poor^ un^ 
worthy of a maHy though not unworthy of a brute* 
And thus we find, that in this emphafis, what 
is affirmed of the emphatic object is not denied 
of the antithetic object, agreeably to the defi- 
nition laid down. 

In the examples which have been hitherto 
produced, the emphafis has always clearly fug- 
gefted the antithelis ; and a paraphrafe, form-^ 
ed by producing both the emphatic and anti- 
thetic objedt, has readily prefented itfelf : but 
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there are many inflancesi^ where, though tho 
antithetic ohjeA is equally real, it U not fo 
cafily made outl In order to facilitate thif 
operation, it will be neccffary to pbferve, that 
the human feelings have recourfe to the moft 
minute diftindlions imaginable, for the fake of 
exprefling thofe feelings with precifion an(j 
force. 

Thus when Lothario, in the F^ir Penit^ntji 
fays to Luc ilia, 

I fee thou haft leam'd to rdiL Fair Pe^lt. A^ it 

The emphafis with the rifing inflexion on the 
word rail^ does not fuggeft any precife anti- 
thetic objedl in oppofition to it, but an indefi- 
nite fomething more excellent than railing, as 
. if he had faid, I fee thcu baft learned to rail, if 
thou haft not acquired any art more excellent than 
railing : but whether fhe has any fuch acquire- 
ment, he leaves her to judge. 

In the fame manner, when Jane Shore is 
protefting her fidelity to Edward's iffue, GloC. 
tcr anfwers, 

'Tis well— we'll trf the temper of your heart. 

Jane Shorty Ad 17. 

The emphafis with the falling Inflexion on the 
word try fuggefts an ^ntitheiis, which inak^s 
it neceflary to hav^ recourfe tp the former 
fpeech: in this we find Jaqe Shore give proof 
of her fidelity by protefliations; but GIpfter re- 
plies, *Tis ^well^ we* II try the temper of y out 
heart / which is perfedkly equivalent to faying, 
IVe will net only prove your fidelity by talkinjj^^ but 
hy trial; and as this amplifies and illuflrates the 
ienfe of ^:he paffage, we may be fure the em- 
phafis is properly placedt 
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An infiance of an antithefis^ perhaps^ Hill 
Icfs obvious, we have in the following line of 
Richard the Third, where Prince Edward apo* 
logizes for his brother's farcaftic ridicule on 
the duke of Gloccfter : 

I hope your grace knows how to h^ar with him* 

The hear, in this fentence, is the emphatical 
word, and always pronounced with the riling 
inflexion ; but though we perceive, at firft hear* 
ing, the propriety of adopting this inflexion, 
we cannot io readily difcover the antithetic 
objedt intimated by it; \t is not till we confidcr 
the definition of the neuter verb to bear, that 
we find out what is oppofed to it ; the word 
hear, in the paifage alluded to, indicates fup- 
porting a degree of difpleafure,, fo as to fecm 
pleafed when we are not really fo j the anti- 
thetic objeA, therefore, muft be, being really 
pleafed, and the paraphrafe intimated oy this 
emphafis will be this : / hope your grace knows 
bow to bear, or to feem pleafed with bim, though 
not to be really pleafed with him. 

Sometimes the fenfe of a paflage makes it 
diflicult to determine whether we muft ufe the 
emphafis with the rifing or falling inflexion ; 
and in this cafe, (though it feldom happens) 
we may adopt either the one or the other in- 
differently. Thus when Horatio, in the Fair 
Penitent, tells Califta that he came to her as a 
friend, (he anfwers. 

You are my hufiand's friend, the friend of AVtamont ! 

The words hujband and Altamont, in this line, 
are emphatical; if they are both pronounced 
with the falling inflexion, it imports an abfo- 
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lute denial of the antithetic objeft, which it 
the friendjhip of Horatio to her ; if we pronounce 
them with the rifing inflexion, it only infinuates 
that he is not her friend: and this latter em-^ 
phafis feems the moft fuitableto the fituation of 
Califta, as at that time (he has not fo far broke 
terms with Horatio as abfolutely to deny that 
he is her friend ; and, therefore, the inflexion 
which affirms fomething in the emphafis, with- 
out denying the antithefisj^ is the inflexion fho 
ought to adopt. 

Thus have I been led infenfibly by my fub-s 
je<9: into intricacies and diftindions, whither^, 
perhaps, but few of my readers will be able to 
follow me: I might, indeed, have contente4 
myfelf with lefs minutenefs and precilion, but 
the fpeculation appeared too curious and ufeful 
to be fliglitly treated. If what has been obfervecj 
of thefe emphatic inflexions be true, we may 
take occaiioifto contemplate how few are the 
principles oh which Divine Wifdom confl:rudsi 
operations of the greateft extent and variety ; 
and it may be prefun^:ed, that by being ac- 
quainted with thefe principles, we Ihall bcf 
better enabled to enter into the views of Provi- 
dence in the gift of fpeech, by perfeding and 
regulating it according to thefe views. By a 
knowledge of the principles of grammar, we 
are enabled toexprcfs our thoughts with greater 
force, precifion, and perfpicuity; and it can- 
not be doubted, that a knowledge of the gram-, 
mar of pronunciation^ if it may be called fo,. 
will powerfully tend to the fame ufeful purpofc*. 
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PraSfical Syftem of Emphajis^ 

JljLaving endeavoured to ftiew the nature of 
cmphaiis, properly fo called, and attempted to 
diftinguifti it into its feveral kinds, according 
to the inflexion of voice it adopts 5 having made 
fome efforts to afcertain the peculiar character 
of each emphatic inflexion, and by this means 
afforded fome afliftance to a difcovery of thfe 
true emphafis in doubtful cafes ; it will be ne* 
ceflTary, in the next place, to endeavour to re- 
duce what has been faid into a pradical fyftem, ' 
and to extend the former obfervations on em- 
phatic inflexion to the pronunciation of every 
diflferent fpecies of emphafis. Hitherto we 
have treated chiefly of that emphafis, which 
inay be called fingle; that is, either where the 
two emphatic words in antithefis with each 
other are exprefled ; or where but one of them 
is exprefled, and the antithefis to it is implied 
pr underfl:ood. But befides thefe, there are 
infl:ances where two emphatic words are op- 
pofed to two others, and fometimes where 
three emphatic words are oppofed to three 
others in the fame fentence. Let us take a 
view of each of thefe different kinds of emphafis 
in its order : 

Exercife and temperance ftrengthen even an indifferent 
conftitution, 

You were paid to fight againft Alexander, and not to 
rdil at him. 

r The pleafures of the imagination are not fo grdfs as thofe of 
• \ I^^f^y i^or fo refined as thofe of the underjidnding. 
He rais'd a mdrtal to the^/Vx, 
She drew an angel dd^wn. 
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In the firll example^ we find the emphatic 
word indifferent fuggeft an antithefis not ex- 
prelTed, namely, not a good confiitution / this 
may be called the Jingle emphafts implied. 

In the fecond example, the words fight and 
rail are in antithefis with each other, and do 
not fugged any other antithetic objeds ; and 
this may be called the Jingle emphafis expreffed. 

In the next example, the emphatic words 
grojs and refined are oppofed to each other, and 
contrafted withy^^ and under Jianding ; and this 
jnutual correfpondence and oppofition of four 
parts to each other may not improperly be 
termed the double emphafts* 

When three antithetic objefts are oppofed to 
three, as in N^ 4, we may call the aflemblagc 
the treble emphafis^ 

Single Emphafis implied and expreffed. 

In the Jingle emphafis implied^ we find the in* 
flexions are fo ftridly appropriated to the na^ 
ture of the emphafis, that uung one inftead of 
the other would inevitably alter the fenfc : This 
has been abundantly proved in the preceding 
chapter. The fame may be obferved (as we (hall 
fee prefently) o( the fingle emphafis exprejfed s but 
this appropriation of inflexion to fenfe does 
not fecm to hold fo ftri(^ly where the emphafis 
is double^ or treble ; for here, as the antithetic 
objeds are almoft always exprefled, and there 
is feldom any danger of a mifiake in the fenfe^ 
we fliall not wonder to find harmony claim her 
indifputable rights in making this fenfe moft 
agreeable to the ear. 

But though the inflexions of the double and 
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treble cmphafis frequently yield to the harmony 
of arrangement, the fingle emphafis exprefle^ 
requires its fpecific inflexion on each part ; for 
in the fecond example ; 

you were paid to fight againft Alex^nder^ aqd pot to ri\l 

at himt 

Here, if we were to place the rifing inflexion 
on fight ^ and the falling on raili as the harmony 
pf cadence would intimate, we (hould foon find, 
that in the fingle emphafis exprefled, there is as^ 
ftridl an appropriation of inflexion to the fenfe 
of the emphafis as when but one part of the an- 
tithefis is exprelfed in the fingle emphafis im- 
plied. As the inflexions in this fpecies of em- 
phafis, therefore, are of much more importance, 
und much more difficult to fettle, than thofe of 
the double and treble emphafis, it may not be 
improper, before we enter on the latter, to ex- 
tend pur fpeculations a little on the former. 

Whatever may be the reafon why the pofitive 
member of a fentence fliould adopt the empha- 
iSs with the falling inflexion, and the negative 
member the rifing; certain it is, that this ap- 
propriation of emphatic inflexion, to a pofitive 
or negative fignification, runs through the 
whole fyftem of pronunciation. Agreeably to 
this arrangement, we confl:antly find good 
yeaders fini(h negative fentences with the rifing 
inflexion^ where ordinary readers arc fure to 
ufe the falling inflexion, and to drop the Voice; 
and, perhaps, this diflTerent pronunciation forms 
one of the greateft: diflferences between good and 
bad readers : Thus, in the fpllowing fentence 
from the Oration of Demofthcncs on the Crown, 
tranflated by Dr. Leiand: 
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Obferrc, then, -ffifchines ; our anceftors afted tKus in boA 
thefe inftances ; not that they adled for their benefaflors, not 
that they faw no danger in thefe expeditions. Such confidera- 
tions never could induce them to abandon thofe who fled to their 
protedion. No, from the nobler motives of glory and renown, 
they devoted their fervices to the diftr^ffed. 

There are few good readers who will not pro^ 
nounce the two firft fentences of this paflage fo 
as to terminate them with the rifing inflexion : 
And this manner of reading them we find agreed- 
able to the paraphrafe fuggefted by the falling 
inflexion, adopted by the politive fignificatiou 
of the laft fentence; by which means all the fen- 
tences of this paflage form parts of one thought, 
and may be reduced to the definition of the em- 
phafis with the falling inflexion; as. They adfed 
from the nobler motives of glory and rendwn^ and 
not inferior motives. 

Wherever, therefore, a negative fentence, or 
member of a fentence, is in oppofition to a po- 
litive fentence, or member of a fentence, wc 
find it ufually adopt the rifing inflexion : And 
often where there is no correfpondent pofitive 
member or fentence expreflTed, if the negative 
member or fentence would admit of a pofitive, 
and that the fenfe of this pofitive is agreeable 
to the general tenor of the compofition ; in this 
cafe, likewife, we find the negative member or 
fentence adopt the rifing inflexion. Thus, in 
the fame oration, Demofthenes, fpeaking of the 
public works he had erecfted, fays. 

As to thofe public works, fo much the objefl of ypur ridi- 
cule, they, undoubtedly, demand a due fhare of honour and ap- 
plaufe ; but I rate them far beneath the great merit of my ad- 
miniftration. It is not with ftones nor bricks that I' have 
fortified the city. It is not from^works like? thefe that I' de- 
rive my reputation. Would you know my' methods of fortify^ 
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\Ag i £xaminej and you will find them in the Bims, the towns^ 
the territories, the harbours I have fecured j the naviesj the 
troops, the armies 1 have raifed. 

The two middle negative fentences of this 
paflage have not any correfpondent pofitive fen- 
tences preceding or following them ; but the 
rifing inflexion on thefe 'fentences fuggeft a 
meaning fo compatible with the mind of the 
fpeaker^ that we cannot doubt of its being the 
true one ; for it is equivalent to faying, // is not 
with works like theje that V have fortified the city, 
hut with fomething much hitter* This will re* 
ceive a farther illuftration from another paflage 
of the fame orator : 

For if you now pronounce, that, as my public condudl hath 
not been right, Ctefiphon muft ftand condemned, it muft be 
thought that yourselves have afted wrong, not that you owe 
your prefent ftate to the caprice of fortune. But it cannot be. 
No, my countrymen ! it cannot be you have adled wrong, in 
encountering danger bravely, for the liberty and fafety of all 
Greece. No! by thofe generous fouls of ancient times, who 
were expofed at Marathon ! By thofe who flood arrayed at j^ 

Plataea ! By thofe who encountered the Perfian fleet at Salamis ! 
•who fought at Artemifium ! By all thofe illuftrious fons of 
Athens, whofe remains lie depolited in the public monuments! 
All of whom received the fame honourable interment from their 
country : Not thofe only who prevailed, not thofe only who 
^♦^ere viftorious. And with reafon. What was the part of gal- 
lant men they all performed ; their fuccefs was fuch as the fu- 
preme direftor of the world difpenfed to each. 

The two lafl: members of the firfl: fentencc 
we find naturally adopt their fpecific inflexions; 
ihat is, the pofitive member, the falling on 
wrongs and the negative the riling on fortune. 
The fucceeding fentence has a negation in it 
that fuits the riling inflexion much better than 
the falling, and therefore Greece has very pro- 
perly the riling inflexion ; and the latter meixi- 
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bers, not ihofe only who pfevailed, not thofe onfy 
who were viSfotious^ will not admit of the falling 
inflexion without an evident prejiidice to the 
ienfe. 

Plaufible, however, as this doftrinc may ap^ 
pear^ it is not pretended tha!t it is univerfalljr 
true. It is certain, that a negative member of 
a fentence may often have the falling, and a 
pofitive member the riiing inflexion : But it is 
as certain, that where the fentence is fo con-^ 
ftrufted as to require the riling inflexion on the 
negative, and the falling on the pofitive part of 
the fentence, there is always both greater force 
and harmony. 

From thefe obfervations, therefore, we may 
conclude, that in the fingle emphafis where har- 
mony is not grofsly violated, fenfe ought always 
to predominate : And hence will arifc this ge- 
neral rule : Whenever a fentence is compo/ed of a 
pofitive and negative part^ if this pofitive and ne^ 
gative imports that fomething is affirmed of one of 
the things which is denied of the other, the pofitive 
muft have the fallings and the negative the fifing in^ 
flexion. 

Small as the extent of this rule is, it appears 
tQ throw" a confiderable light on the doftrine of 
emphafis; and particularly where the fenfe of a 
pafiage is not very obvious, and where harmony 
admits of a diverfity of inflexion. Let us en- 
deavour to reduce thefe fpeculations to prac- 
tice. 

In a paflage of Milton^s Paradife Loft, the 
angel, fpeaking of Nimrod, fays^ 

Hunting (and m^n, not beaHs, fliall be his game.) 

P. L. B. xii; 
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Every ear agrees to lay the emphafis with the 
falling inflexion on men, and the emphafis with 
the riling inflexion on beafts^ agreeably to the 
rule jufl: laid down ; but when, in the fame 
author, we meet with a defcription of Satan's 
coming down to be revenged on men in thcfe 
words,— 

For ndw 
Satan, now firft Inflam'd with rage, came down ; 
The tempter, ere th' accofer of mankind. 
To wreck on innocent frail man hi$ lofs 
Of that firft battle, and his flight to hell* 

P. £. B. iv. 

In the third line of this paiTage we find no 
fuch certainty in adapting a different inflexion 
to the two emphatic words tempter and accu/er, 
as in the former inftance. 

A little reflecftion, however, obliges us to 
give the falling inflexion to tempter, and the 
rifing to accujer; but the reafon of this difpo-^ 
fition does not readily occur. A little farther 
refledtion will induce us to rcfolve this arrange^ 
ment of inflexion into the foregoing rule. For 
the word ere^ fignifying before, relates to the 
word now, in the former line ; and the para- 
phrafe of this emphafis is, The tempter nowy at 
this time, not the accujer, as be was afterwards ; 
whereas a tranfpofition of emphatic inflexion^ 
that is, the rifing inflexion on tempter, and the 
falling on accujer, would infallibly fuggeft this 
fenfe — Tbe tempter, not only bejore be was Jome-' 
thing more inimical than accujer, but bejore be was 
even tbe accujer oj mankind. This paraph rafe 
agrees fo ill with the fenfe of the palTage, and 
the former fo well, that we need not hefitate a 
moment about the true emphafis. 
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The rcafon far placing the emphaiis with tliC 
rifing inflexion on accu/er, and that with the 
falling on tempter, feems to jrife from the fame 
principle as that of placing the emphafis with 
the falling inflexion on the pofitive, and thac 
with the riling inflexion on the negative part of 
a fentence ; for the priority of one thing to an- 
other is reducible to its being that thing at that 
time, and not another thing ; and the prefer- 
ablenefs of one thing to another is equal to the 
choice being fixed on one thing and not another. 
Thus the following phrafe : '* I would rather 
" teach the art of poifoning than that of fo- 
*^ phiftry/' may be reduced to this : If I muft 
teach one of thefe arts, I will teach poifoning, 
and not fophiftry. But if one of thefe parts of 
the antithefis admits o-f emphafis, that is, if it 
appears to be the intention of the fpeaker not 
to fay merely that one thing is prior, or prefer- 
able to another, but that one of thefe things, 
in the ftriftelt fcnfe of the word, and oppofed 
to fomething of fmallcr import, is prior or pre- 
ferable to another; or, if one of thefe things is 
faid to be prior or preferable to another thing, 
taken in its flrridleft: fenfe, and oppofed to fome 
other thing of lefs importance ; in this cafe, I 
fay, the emphafis with the falling inflexion is 
on that part of the aqtithefis which intimates 
fomething of more importance than is fimply 
expreffed. Thus, in the following fentence, 

I would die fooner than mention it. 

If we mean only to declare our choice between 
dying and mentioning, the falling inflexion 
mufl: be placed on die, as this is the part of the 
fentence that correfponds to the pofitivepart of 

6 
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the fcntence that correfponds to the pofitivc 
part of the declaration : If we would cxprefs 
this choice with emphafis^ fo as to (how that 
we would not only undergo great difficulties, 
but that we would even die fooner than mention 
it, the fame inflexion is preferved on the fame 
word, with a fmall addition of emphatic force: 
If it were underftood that we would die fooner 
tlian mention it, but, for fear mention ihould be 
taken in too large a fenfe, we wifli to exprefs a 
refolution of dying before we would difcover 
the fmalleft part of it ; ih this cafe, I fay, we 
fhould lay the ilrong emphaiis and falling in-^ 
flexion on mention, which would intimate a new 
antithefis, and be equivalent to faying, I would 
not only die before I would declare or relate it, but 
even before I would mention it j and here we find 
the word die afliime the weak cmphafis and 
riling inflexion, as the queftion in this cafe is 
not fo much about dying as about the degree of 
mention we are refolved not to make. 

But if both parts of the comparifon be under^ 
flood, and therefore to be taken fimply and 
without emphafis, and it is the intention of the 
fpeaker to declare, with emphafis, the priority 
or prefcrablenefs only ; in this <:afe, the com- 
parative word has the ftrong emphafis and fall- 
ing inflexion, and the word compared has tho 
weak emphafis and rifing inflexion. Thus Gay, 
in his fable of the Elephant i^nd Bookfeller, 
makes the latter offer pay to the former for 
writing fat ire ; and in order to fhow there is no 
neceffity to hire beafts to prey on men, while 
men, by envy, prey on each other, fays. 

Envy's a Jharftr fpor than pay. 
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Hene the ^ox^Jharper has the ftrong emphafis 
and falling inflexion^ as envy is not faid^ with 
emphafis, to be a fliarper fpur than pay; for 
envy is not here appofed to any other difpofi* 
tion, or to a difpofition lefs malevolent ; nor 
is pay oppofed to any other, or to a lefs reward; 
but the emphafis is confined to the comparative 
Vfoxdt Jharper ; as if he had faid. Envy is not 
enly a /pur equally Jharp^ butjharper than pay* 

On thcfe principles we may account for the 
emphafis which a good acHior always places on 
the firfl: part of the antithefis in the following 
examples : 

Ham. What ! look'd he frownmgly.? 

Hor» A coontenance more in sdrro<w than in angen Shak/. 

It is a cuftom 
More honoured in the breach than the obfervance. Ibid* 

He is more knd<ve than fooU Pnmerbial phrafe* 

Cy\i ! the blood mdre ftirs. 
To roufe a lion than to dart a hare. 

Shakf. Hen. IV. Part I. Adi. 

This laft example is the parallel of that from 
Gay ; and it is prefumed, that a judicious ador 
would lay the great fl:refs, that is, the emphafis 
with the falling inflexion, on the word more, ^nd 
give the words lion and hare the weak emphafis 
and rifing inflexion. For Hotfpur, in this 
pafiage, is talking of dangers, and is not fo 
much comparing them as the advantages that 
arife from them ; and the paraphrafe of this 
emphafis would be, the refiftanci we make to great 
and f mall danger is not equal i a great danger ftirs 
the blood much more than a /mall one. 

This paraphrafing or drawing out vthc figni-- 
fication of etnphatic words feems the befl: guide 
where the fenfe is not quite obvious, and will 
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lead us to decide in many doubtful cafes^ where 
nothing but the tafte of the reader is conimonly 
appealed to. To illuftrate this ftill farther, let 
iis examine a line in Otway's Venice Preferved, 
where Pierre, expatiating on the wretched date 
of Venice, fays, 

Juilice is lame as well as blind among as. 

The phrafe, as well as^ fignifies nothing more 
than parity, and is nearly fimilar in fenfe to 
the conjuniflion and,- if, therefore, we lay the 
falling inflexion on Hind, it would be equivalent 
to faying, Juftice is not only lamey but blind ^ and 
this is a piece of information we did not want : 
For juftice is always fuppofed to be blind. But 
the falling inflexion on lame^ and the rifing on 
blind, is equivalent to faying, Juftice is not only 
blind, asjbe is every where elfe, but in Venice Jbe 
is lame as well as blind. And that this is the! 
true meaning of the paflage, cannot be doubted. 
If the poet had written the line in this manner : 
Juflice is as lame as (he is blind among us : 

The falling inflexion placed on blind, would im- 
ply, that Juftice is not only very lame, but even 
as lame as Jhe is blind. Thus we fee the fenfe 
varies with the difi^erent emphafis we adopt, and 
is never fully and forcibly difplayed without 
the kind of emphafis that is peculiarly fuited 
to it. 

But it may be afked, fincc the fenfe muft be 
fiiUy conceived before we can adapt the empha- 
fis to the words, of what ufe is it to ring all 
thefe changes upon the different emphafes, 
when, though we conceive them ever fo dif- 
tincftly, they wil^ only fuggeft one particular 
fenfe,* but will never tell us which we fliall 

0^2 
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adopt as moll fuitable to the meaning of the 
author. To this it may be anfwcred, that what-- 
ever tends to fhow the different import of each 
kind of emphafis, enables us the better to judge 
of the jfuitablencfs or unfuitablencfs of each em- 
phalis to the fenfc. This unfolding and dif- 
playing of what is iuggefted by each emphaiis 
is that afliflance to the undcrftanding which 
fpcKftacIes are to the eye; magnifying glaffes arc 
not calculated for thofe whofe powers of fight 
are fo ftrong and clear as to have no need of 
them, nor for thofe wlio have no fight at all ; 
but for fuch as wifli to view objedts diftindily, 
and with lefs labour than without this afliftance. 
Where the fenfe is clear, we need no fuch af- 
fiftance ; but where the fenfe is obfcure and 
dubious, it can fcarccly be doubted that dif- 
playing and unfolding it by ftich paraphrafes af? 
are fuggefted by the application of different 
l^inds of emphafis, will tend greatly to take 
away the ambiguity, will (how which kind of 
emphafis is moft fuitable to the fenfe, and en- 
able us to pronounce with greater confidence 
and fecurity. 

From what has been faid of the nature of em- 
phafis, it will evidently follow, that pronunci- 
ation is a kind of fupplement to written lan- 
guage. As vivacity and force depend greatly 
on brevity, and brevity borders naturally oil 
obfcurity ; in order to preferve the meaning 
without lofing the force, pronunciation inter- 
pofes, and, as it were, fupplies the ellipfis int 
the written words, by a ftrefs and inflexion of 
voice, which imply what belongs to the fenfe, 
but which is not fufficiently obvious without 
oral utterance. Hence we may conclude, that 
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language is never perfeft till it is delivered. 
A juft pronunciation brings to view its latent 
and elliptical fenfes, without clogging it with 
repetitions which would retard its communica* 
tion and enfeeble its ftrength. Thus, by pro- 
nouncing the following fentence : Exercife and 
temperance Jirengthen an indifferent cdnjiitution: 
Fy pronouncing this fentence, I fay, with the 
falling inflexion on the word indifferent y I convey 
as much to the underftanding as if I had faidj, 
Exerci/e and temperance Jirengtben not onlyn com^ 
tnon conjiitution, but even an indifferent conjiitution. 
And the inferiority of the latter fentence, from 
its tautology and pleonaftic tardinefs, fuffici- 
ently fhows the neceflity of a juft pronunciation 
to fupply the ellipfes of written language. 

Double Emphafts. 

. The double emphafis, as we have already ob- 
ferved in page 21 8, feems moft frequently to be 
regulated by the harmony of the fentence; for 
as it is a general rule, that the riling inflexion 
muft take place in the middle of fuch a fen- 
tence, the fecond branch of the firft member 
muft neceffiirily have the rifing inflexion, and 
the reft of the branches muft have fuch an em- 
phafis and inflexion as contribute moft to the 
harmony of the period. With this general rule, 
that the two parts of the antithefis have each of 
them the two diff'erent inflexions, arranged in 
anoppofite order; that is, as two inflexions in 
the fame member cannot be alike, if the fecond 
branch of the firft member has the rifing, the 
firft branch muft, of courfe, have the falling 
inflexion ; and as the laft branch of the fecond 
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member forms the period, and therefore requires 
the falling, the firft branch of this member muft 
ncceffarily have the riling inflexion; this is the 
arrangement of inflexion which fecms univer- 
fally adopted by the car; as it will be found, 
upon experiment, no other is fo various and 
jnufical. An example will foon convince us of 
(his : 

The pleafures of the imagination, taken in their full extent^ 
fre not fo grbfi as thofe o{fenfe^ nor io, refined as thofe of the 
unierftanitng. Spe£t. N ° 4 r i . 

In this example, the ear perceives the necefr 
lity of adopting the rifing inflexion on the word 
Jenfe : and, for the fake of variety, lays the 
falling inflexion on grofs; and, by the fame anti- 
cipation, perceiving the period muft have the 
falling inflexion on imagination^ adopts the rifing 
inflexion on refined; by thefe means, the greateft 
variety is obtained, and the fenfe inviolably 
preferved ; for if we were to repeat this palTago 
with contrary inflexions on the firft member, 
we ftiould foon perceive the impropriety; 

The pleafures of imagination, taken in their full extent, are 
not fo grofs as thofe oifin/ey nor fo refined i& thofe of the under^ 
fiand'tngm 

Here we perceive the whole fentence is mo-r 
notonous, by adopting the fame inflexions in 
the fame order on the firft and laft members ; 
and the fenfe is manifeftly injured by laying the 
ftrong cmphafis and falling inflexion in the 
middle of the fentence, contrary to the general 
rule. 

The nature of the double emphafis expreffed^ re- 
fpedling the inflexion of voice which each ami-? 
thetic part adopts rather in compliance with the 
ear than for the purpofe of enforcing the fenfe, 
will be farther illuftrated by the treble emphafis. 
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Treble Empbafis* ^ 

The treble cmphafis, where all the parts are 
expreffed, occurs but feldom; and when it does, 
there is feldom any difficulty in pronouncing it ; 
for as each part has its corrcfpondent part ex- 
prefled, there is fcarcely any neceflity to enforce 
one more than the other, and they eafily fall 
into a juft and harmonious arrangement. Thus, 
in the following lines : 

She in her gtrls again is courted; 
' I^ go a, njuSoing with my bdys : 

Every eniphatical word adopts that inflexion 
which the harmony of the verfe would neceffa- 
rily require, if there were not an emphatical 
word in the whole couplet. This arrangement 
of emphatic inflexions almofl always takes place 
when every part of the treble emphafis is cx- 
preflTed ; but when the double emphafis has two 
of its parts fo emphatical as to imply two anti- 
thetic objeds not exprefled, and fo to form a 
treble emphafis implied only; in this cafe, I 
fay, it is not fo eafily determined how we are to 
place the emphatic inflexions. Thus, in the 
following palfage of Milton, [Paradife Loft, 
Book L V. 262; 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hell than ferve in heaven : 

The words heaven and hell, in the laft: line, be- 
fides the common antithesis which they form to^ 
each other, feem to have each of them an anti- 
thetic object difl:ind: and feparate, and fo to form 
9 treble emphafis, inftead of a double one ; for 
the emphafis with the falling inflexion on hell, 
feems to intimate, that to reign is fo defirable, 

CL4 
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that it is better to reign, not only where it is 
attended with its ufuaj cares, but even in hell, 
where it is attended with torments ; and the 
fame emphatic inflexion on heaven implies, that 
fervitude is not only deteftabic where it has its 
ufual inconveniences, but even in heaven, 
where it is attended with pleafures. Thefe pa- 
raphrafes, implied by the emphafes with the 
falling inflexion, feem not only to agree with 
the fenfe of the author, but neceflarily to belong 
to it; and yet fo agreeable is a contrary ar-. 
rangement of inflexion to the ear, that we fel- 
dom find this paflage pronounced in this man* 
ner. 

Let a whole aflembly be defired to read thefc 
lines in Milton, and a lingle perfon will fcarcely 
be found whofe ear will not draw him into the 
common arrangement of emphatic inflexion, 
though contrary to the ftrongeft fenfe of the 
palTage : 

To reign is worth ambition| though in hell % 
Better to r^/^» in heliy than//r«v^ In heanjen. . 

Moft readers, I fay, in repeating thefe lines, 
will pronounce the lafl: line as it is marked ; 
that is, they will lay the falling inflexion on 
reign^ and the rifing inflexion on hell^ in order 
to diverfify it from the two concluding branches 
of the aritithefis ; that is, the line will be ex- 
acflly the fame with refpecT; to inflexion and em- 
phafis, as the following : 

Not fo grbjs a$ thofe ol /cnje^ nor fo refineg as thofe of the 
undirftanding. 

But if we attend to the fenfe of Milton, we fliall 
find that the word helt^ though in the middle 
of the antithefi^j fecms neceflarily to require? 
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the falling inflexion ; for, as we have obferved, 
Satan's ambition to reign is fo great, that he 
wiflies to reign even in hell ; that is, not where 
reigning has its ufual cares attending it, but even 
in belly where it is accompanied with torments 
Juited to his fupetior wickednefs. If we wilh to 
convey this fenfe Itrongly, which the words of 
the author will certainly admit of, we muft ne- 
ceffarily place the emphafis with the falling in- 
flexion on the word hell, and negledl the mufic 
,of the line, which would require another ar- 
rangement ; For if it is an invariable maxim^ 
that where force and harmony are inconfiftent, 
the preference muft be given to the former ; 
without all queftion, this paffage ought to be 
read, not as it commonly is, in this manner : 

* To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hetl thaca/er've io hia'v*n ; 

But in this : 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to re'tgn in hUt than fir<ve in hkanj'n. 

An emphafis of exactly the fame kind is found 
in a faying of Julius Csefar, who, when he was 
paffing through an obfcure village in Gaul, made 
ufe of thefe words : 

I would rather be th.t ft rft man in that 'Village than the//- 
iond in Rdme. 

The general harmony of pronunciation invaria-- 
bly inclines us, at the firft reading of this paf- 
fage, to lay the emphafis with the falling in-* 
flexion on jUrJlj that with the rifing, on village ^ 

* Mr. Garrick, upon being afeed to read thefe lines, rc- 
peate4 them at iirft in the former mode of placing the emphatic 
iiiflexions 5 but, upon rc-confidcring them, approved of the 
latter, 

3 
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the riling likcwife on fecond, and the falling on 
Rome ^ but if we wifti ftrongly to enforce the 
fenfe of the words, we muft ncceflarily lay the 
rifing inflexion on firft^ and the falling on viU 
lage^ in the following manner : 

I would rather be xkntprfi man in that 'village than the/r. 
€ond in Rdme. 

For in this pronunciation we ftrongly enforce 
the defire he had for fuperiority, by making 
him prefer it, not only in a common place^ but 
even in that village ^ to inferiority^ even in Rome. 
If this latter mode of reading this fentence feems 
too turgid and emphatic for the hiftoric ftyle, 
what are we to think of that general rule that 
feems univerfally to be acknowledged by all 
readers ; namely, that the fenfe of an author 
ought always to be enforced to the utmoft, let 
the harmony be what it will ? This maxim, 
however, I take to be rafhly adopted ; for, as 
we have before obfcrved, reading feems to be a 
compromife between the rights of fenfe and 
found. Obfcurity is the greateft poffible defed 
in reading; and no harmony whatever will make 
amends for it : But if the fenfe of a paffage' be 
fufficiently clear, it feems no infringement on 
the rights of the underftanding to give this fuf- 
ficiently clear fenfe an harmonious utterance* 
In this cafe, it is, perhaps, neceflary to diftin- 
guilh between clear fenfe and firong fenfe ; the 
firft is that which puts the author's meaning 
beyond the poflibility of miftake; the latter, 
aa it were, adds fome thing to it, and places the 
fenfe in fiich a point of view as to give it, 
though not a difi^erent, yet a greater ioxzt than 
what the words immediately fuggeft ; but if 
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this additional force becomes harfh^ quaint^ or 
aiFeded^ the ear claims her rights in favour of 
harmony ; and good tafte will always admit her 
claim, when the rights of the underftanding arc 
fufBciently fecured. 

Thus, in that noble fentiment of Cato : 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage : 

To pronounce this palTage with the greateft 
force, we ought to lay the emphalis with the 
falling inflexion on eternity , as this would fug- 
geft a paraphrafe perfedly illuftrative of the 
fenfe, which is, that a day or an hour of virtuous 
liberty is not only worth more than the longeft finite 
duration in bondage^ but even a whole eternity. 
This pronunciation, however, would neceflarily 
give the rifing inflexion to bondage^ which would 
conclude the paflage fo inharmonioufly, that 
the ear finds itfelf obliged to negledl this fo 
forcible expreffion, and content itfelf with 
placing the rifing ihflexion on eternity y for the 
fake of the harmony of the cadence : and as 
the plain import of the word eternity is fuffi^ 
ciently ftrong and emphatical, fenfe is no great 
lofer by the Sacrifice : If, however, the thought 
could have been fo difpofed as to have made a 
word, fo fufceptible of force as eternity y adopt 
the falling inflexion and conclude the line, the 
expreffion, it is prefumed, would have been fl:ill 
ftronger. Let us fuppofe, for inftance, the two 
laft lines had fl:ood thus : 

A day, an hour^ in virtuous liberty. 
Outweighs, in bondage, an eternity. 

I do not contend that this alteration is not 
greatly inferior to the original in point of com- 
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pofition, from the necefHty of adopting words 
lefs fuitable ; but, I thinks I may appeal to the 
car of every critical fpcakcr for the lupcriority 
of the latter, with refpedl to the force and har- 
mony of pronunciation. In the fame manner 
it may be obferved, that if the words in Milton 
were tranfpofed, as in the following line. 

Better in hUi to rftgn^ xhacafer^e in heav^n^ 

the falling inflexion on helU and the riling on 
reign^ wx>uld prefcrve both the force and har- 
mony ; but I am far from prefuming to judge 
whether the line would be better by this altera- 
tion. The fame may be obferved of the tranf- 
pofition of the faying of Caefar : 

In that ^village I would rather be the ftrft man than thcySr'- 
eond in Rdme. 

By this arrangement we fee the ftrongly empha- 
tic words, which require the falling inflexion, 
are in the beginning and end of the fentence, 
and the two emphatic words that require the 
rifing inflexion in the middle; and, confe- 
quently, the inflexions on the two firfl: and two 
laft emphatic words are in a different order. 

But if a treble cmphafis implied will often, for 
the fake of harmony, neglecft fuch an emphafis 
as produces the greateft force, there is a much 
greater neceflity for this facrifice to found where 
every part of the treble emphafis is exprefled. 
Thus, in the following lines : 

He raifed a mbrtal to the>Jf/V/, 
Sh^ drew an angel dbnun* 

If, for the fake of Ihowing that Timotheus did 
not only raife a mortal y^ry high, but even to 
x\it Jkies i if, I fay, for the fake of intimating 
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this fenfc, we lay the cmphafis with the falling 
inflexion on Jkies, we Ihall ruin the harmony of 
the couplet : The fame may be obferved if we 
lay the fame emphafis on ang^l; for though this 
Would intimate that St. Cecilia did not draw 
down a common being, but even an angel, yet 
this intimation would make no amends for the 
quaintnefs and difcord this inflexion would oc- 
cafion ; but if thefe lines had been fo con- 
ftrucfled as to admit of the emphafis with the 
falling inflexion on thefe words, perhaps we 
fhould not have found either fenfe or harmon/ 
the worfe for it. 

He to thtjkies a mSrtal raifed. 
An angel fie drew dd<wn. 

Thus we perceive there are fome things clear 
and decided, others ambiguous and indetermi- 
nate : The befl dccifion in the latter cafe is, to 
obferve the pronunciation of the beft readers 
and fpeakers, and to mark it by the inflexions 
which are here made ufe of. A notation of this 
kind, will enable us to collcdl examples of dif- 
ferent modes of pronunciation, and to form an 
opinion from examples of the befl: authority ; 
by this means we Ihall be able to give fome fl:a- 
bility to thofe founds which have hitherto been 
thought too fleeting and evanefcent for retro- 
fpedion. 

General Emphafis. 

Hitherto emphafis has been confidered as ap- 
propriated to a particular word in a fentcnce, 
the peculiar fenfe of which demanded an in- 
creafc of force^ and an inflexion ccrrefpoadent 
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to that fcnfe ; we Ihail now endeavour to throw 
fome light upon that emphatic force, which, 
when the compofition is very animated^ and ap- 
proaches to a clofe, we often lay upon feveral 
words in fucceflion : This fucceflive emphatic 
force does not, like the former, fuggeft any 
particular meaning excluded by it, and there- 
fore may not improperly be called a general em- 
phafis. This emphafis is not fo much regulated 
by the fcnfe of the author as by the tafte and 
feelings of the reader, and therefore does not 
admit of any certain rule ; but as it is very 
llrong and energetic when it is happily applied, 
it may not be ufelefs to endeavour to give fucn 
rules as will naturally arife from a few exam- 
ples. 

When Lucius in Cato feems to have exhaufted 
every topic in favour of giving up a hopelefs 
war and fubmitting to Caefar, he concludes with 
this emphatic period: 

What men could do. 
Is done already : Hcav'n and earth will wLtnefs, 
Vf Rdme muftfdlly that we arc innocent. 

The common manner of pronouncing this laft 
line is, to lay an emphafis with the rifing in- 
flexion on the word mujl^ which is certainly a 
very j.uft one, and may be called the particular 
emphafis ; but if we were to place an emphafis 
on each of the four words, if Rdme muft fall; 
that is, the emphafis with the rifing inflexion 
on ify that with the falling oh Rome and muft^ 
and the rifing on fall ^ if thefe emphafes, I fay, 
are pronounced with a diftindl paufc after each, 
it is inconceivable the force that will be giveft 
to thefe few words^ 
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In the Tame manner, when Dcmofthencs is 
defcribing the former hclplcfs date of Athens, 
he fays; 

ThtTt was a time, then, my fellow-citizens, when the Lace- 
daemjonians were fovereign mafters both by fea and land ; when 
their troc^ and forts forrounded the entire circuit of Attica ; 
when they poffefled Eubcea, Tanagra, the whole Boeotian did 
tridl, Megara, ^gina, Cleone, and the other illands ;, while 
this ftate had not one (hip, ndt one <walL 

The general mode of pronouncing the laft 
member of this fentence is, to lay an emphaiis 
on the laft word, wall: This is unqucftionably 
proper ; but if we lay an emphafis on the three 
laft words, that is, the falling onnot, the rifing 
on one, and the falling on wall, and paufe very 
diftinftly between each, we fhall be at no lofs 
to decide on the fuperiority of this general em- 
phafis. We have another inftance of the force 
of this general emphafis, in that beautiful climax 
of Zanga, in the tragedy of the Revenge : 

That's truly great I what think you 'twas fet up 
The Greek and Roman name in fuch a luilre. 
But doing right in ftem defpite of nature. 
Shutting their ears to all her little cries,^ 
When great auguft and godlike juftice call'd. 
At Aulis one pour'd out a daughter's life, 
Andgain'd more glory than by all his wars ; 
Another flew a fifter in juft rage ; 
A third, the theme of all fucceeding times. 
Gave to the cruel axe a darling fon : 
Nay more, for juftice fome devote themielves. 
As he at Carthage, an immortal name ! 
Yet there is dnejiep left above them all. 
Above their hiftory, above their fable ; 
A ijoife, bride, miflfe/s, unenjbyed. 
Do that, and tread upon the Greek and Roman glory. 

Aa iv. Scene lafi* 

lii pronouncing this palTagc^ we ihall find the 
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generality, of readers content thcmfelVes ivith 
laying an emphafis upon the word one in the 
thirteenth line, and pronounce the two fuccecd- 
ing words 7?<f/) and left without any particular 
force J but if we give emphatic force to each of 
thefe three words, and at the fame time paufe 
confiderably after every word, we Ihall find the 
whole line glow with meaning and energy : for, 
though pronouncing the word one with the em- 
phafis and rifing inflexion, and the fucceeding 
words Jiep and left with the fame inflexion, 
without emphafis, would undoubtedly bring 
out the author's fenfe ; yet pronouncing bne 
znd Jl^p both with emphafis and the falling in- 
flexion, fcems to fnatch a grace beyond the 
jeach of art, and fall in with the enthufiafm of 
the poet. The emphafis with the falling in- 
flexion and incrcafing force, on the four fuc- 
ceflive words wife, bride, mijirefs, unenjbyed, 
in the laft line but one. Crowns the whole cli- 
max with fuitable force and harmony. 

But though general emphafis may, at firft 
fight, feem to be an exception to the general 
rule, yet, upon a nearer infpe<5tion, it will be 
found ftriftly conformable to it. Emphafis has 
been defiixed to be another word for oppofitioa 
or contradiftindlion ; now where/ it may be 
aflced, is the oppofition or contradiftind:ion to 
the words if and Ro7ne ^ndfall in the fentence^ 

Hcav'n and earth will witnefs. 
If Rome xnuft fall, that we are innocent ^ 

It may be anfwered, that the mind, in endea^ 
vouring to exprefs things fl:rongly, feems to 
have recourfe to a redundancy of found as well 
as of words ; the adjedive otvn and th^ fubftan« 
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tive /elf ^rt fuperfluous words, if wc regard 
only their mere grammatical import. For th<f 
fentences, this l/ook is mifie^ and / wrote it, 
literally fignify as much 2ls{ ibis book is my 
oibn, and 1 wrote it myjelf; but the latter fen- 
tcnccs may be faid to be emphatical, and the 
former not. To the fame end our language has 
adopted an auxiliary verb, to exprefs adlion or 
paffion with emphafis/*in a Ihorter way thaii 
perhaps in any other tongue. Thus, wheii 
Othello fays to Defdemona — 

Perdition catch my foul but I do love thee — 

it is equivalent to faying, I aEluaUy and really 
love thee^ — in Contradiftindlion to the appear- 
ance of love, which fo often fupplies the place 
of the reality ; and this feems to lead us to the 
latent antithefis of the general e.mphalis, which 
is, the appearance, as*diftinguifhed from the^ 
reality or the fimilitude, from the identity ; and 
therefore, though the words //, 'B^ome, ixiAfall, 
taken feparately, have iio direct antithetic 
ideas, yet, ^hen united together by fucceffive 
emphafes, they imply a reality and identity of 
fituation in oppofition to every poffible contrary 
fituation, which contrary fituation becomes the 
real antithetit objedl of the emphatic words^ 
and thus brings the general emphafis under the 
fame definition as particular emphafis, and 
ihows that both are but other words for oppo- 
fition, contradi^indlion, or contrafl:* 

From this view of emphafii^, we may perceive 
the propriety of laying a fl:refs upon feme of 
the moft infignificant words when the language 
is impaflioned, in order to create a general force, 
liv^hich fufficiently juftifics the fceming impro^ 

R 
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priety. Thus, in the following fentcnce — The 
very man zvhom he had loaded with favours was 
the firft to accufe him — a ftrefs upon the word 
man will give confiderable force to the fen- 
tence — the y try man ^ &c.. If to the ftrefs on 
this word we give one to the word very^ the 
force will be confiderably increafed — the very 
man^ &c. But if to thefe words wc unite a ftrefs 
on the word the^ the emphafis will then attain 
its utmoft pitch, and be emphatic, as it may be 
called, in the fuperlative degree — the very 
many &c. And this general emphafis, it may 
be obferved, has identity for its objedt, the an- 
tithefis to which is appearance, fimilitude, or 
the leaft poflible diverfity. 

Intermediate or Elliptical Member. 

It now remains to fay fomething of an em- 
phatic circumftance, which, though not men- 
tioned by any of our writers on the fubjeft, 
feems of the utmoft importance to an accurate 
idea of pronunciation. 

- It has been already obferved, that emphatic 
force is relative: It may be likewife obferved, 
that it is not relative only with refpedt to the in4 
ferior force which is given to the unemphatic 
words ; it is relative, alfo, with refpedt to the 
inflexion on thofe words that are not emphati- 
cal ; that is, emphafis derives as much force 
from pronouncing thofe words which are not 
emphatical with a peculiar inflexion, as it does 
from pronouncing thfc emphatic words them- 
fclves with a fuitable inflexion and greater 
force. Let us endeavour to illuftrate this by an 
example: ' 
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Muft wc, in your perfon> croivn the author of the public 
calami ties> or muft we ^^r^ him ? 

'^/chines agatnft Demofthene$, 

Here, I fay, in order tOv preferve to the two 
cmphariqal words, crozvn and deftroy^ that force 
which the cohtraft demands, we niuft neceffarily. 
pronounce the intermediate member, the author 
of the public C4ilamtties^ with the riling inflexion, 
like crozvn^ buj in a feebler, though higher tone 
of voice: This mode of pronunciation place* 
the oppofite parts in full view, which would b? 
neceffarily obfcured, if the words author of the 
public calamities ha^ the fame portion of forcQ 
and variety as the \eft ; fo that this member, 
which may not improperly be called the ellip^ 
tical member, has ex^ftly that inflexion and 
that feeblenefs which ift^would have, if it had 
been repeated, at the end c^f the fentence, in thi* 
manner : 

Muft we, in your perfon, crown the author of the public ca- 
lamities ? or muft we deftroy the author of the public calamities T 

This will be farther illuftrated by another 
example : 

It is not he who hath ftrcngthened our fortifications, who hath 
digged our intrenchmenis, who hath difturbed the tombs of our- 
anceftors, that fhould demand the honours of a patriot minifter^ 
but he who hath procured fome intrinfic fervices to the State. 

Here the intermediate member, fhat Jhould de-* 
mand the honours of a patriot minifteTy which 
agrees both with the pofitive and negative part 
of the fentence, muft be pronounced in fubor- 
dination to the word mcejiors ; that is, as this 
word has the emphalis with the rifing inflexion, 
according to the general rule, the intern>ediatc 
member muft have the rifing inflexion likewife^ 
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in a higher and feebler tone of voice, and with- 
out any peculiar force upon any of the words^ 

Another example will render this rule ftill 
clearer : 

A good man will love himfelf too well to loTe an eftate by 
gamingi and his neighbour too well to win one. 

In this fentence, as in the two foriyier, there 
are two principal conftruAive parts ; and be- 
tween thefc parts there is a member which re- 
lates to both, afid muft be pronounced in fub- 
ordination to both, elfe the force of each will 
be loft. This member is, an eftate by gaming $ 
the firft principal conftruftive part of this fen- 
tencc ends with the emphatic wotd lofe^ alnd as 
its conncftion with the latte^ conftrtidive part 
neceflarily requires that it (hould be pronounced 
with the riling inflexion, every word of the in- 
termediate member which follows it muft be 
pronounced with the rifing inflexion likewife : 
for if any emphafis or variety of inflexion be 
given to this member, it will infallibly deprive 
the correfpondent antithetic words, bimfelf, 
lofe^ neighboury and win^ of all their force and 
harmony. Every word of this middle member, 
therefore, muft be pronounced with the rrfing 
inflexion, in a fomewhat higher tone than the 
word lofe^ and nearly approaching a monotone. 
On the contrary, if we were to place this mem- 
ber at the end of the fentence, in this manner, 

A good man will love himfelf too well to lofe, and his neigh, 
bour too well to win, an eftate by gaming — 

In this arrangement, Sn order to give force 
and. variety to the correfpondent emphatic 
words, the fame inflexions muft take pla<:e a:s 
before ; that is, himfelf muft have the falling. 
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lofe the rifing, neighbour the riling, and ijoin the 
falling inflexions And to preferve this order, 
which can alone give the fentcnce its due pre- 
clfion, the laft member, an ejlate by gaming^ 
muft be pronounced with the fame inflexion as 
the word win^ but in a lower tone of voice, and 
approaching to a monotone ; for if any force or 
variety is given to thefe words, it muft necef- 
farily be at the expence of thofe that are alone 
entitled to it. The bad effedl, indeed, of pro- 
nouncing fo many words at the end of a fentencc 
in fo low and feeble a tone, is apt to invite the 
ear to a different pronunciation at firft ; but a 
moment's refledtion on the fenfe will induce us 
rather to difpenfe with a want of found than^of 
meaning. The firft of thefe forms of arranging 
the words is indifputably the beft ; and writers 
would do well to make it a rule in compofition, 
never to finifh a fentcnce with a niember that 
relates to each part of a preceding antithefis ; 
a negledt of this rule occalions many uncouth 
fentences even in our beft authors. 

Mr. Addifon, fpeaking of the power of the 
imagination, fays. 

It would be in vain to inquire whether thfe power of imagining 
things ftrongly proceeds from any greater perfection in the foul, 
or from any nicer texture in the brain of one man than of another. 

In this fentence, in order to prefcnt each part 
of the antithefis, /o^/ and brain^ clearly and pre- 
cifely to the mind, it will be neceffary to con- 
fine the emphatic force to thefe words alone ; 
and this can be done no other way than by lay- 
ing the rifing inflexion on/o«/, and the falling 
^n brain, and pronouncing the laft member, of 
$ne man than of another, with the fame inflexion 
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as brain i but in a lower and almoft monotonous 
tone of voice ; this will neceflarily give an un- 
couthnefs to the found of the fentence, but is 
abfolutely ncceffary to give the fenfe of it 
ftrongly and clearly. 

It is true, that by this mode of pronunciation 
theintcrmediate member isprefented Icfs clearly 
to the mind ; but when we confider that the 
fenfe of it is nearly anticipated by the compa- 
rative greater and nicer^ we Ihall, with lefs re- 
luctance, give it up to the principal emphatic 
words, foul and brain. 

It muft not be diflembled, however, that if 
this intermediate member contains an emphati- 
cal word, or extends to any length, it will be 
ncceffary to confider it as an eflential member 
of the fentence, and to pronounce it with em- 
phafis and variety. Thus, if the fentence juft 
quoted had been conftruAed in this manner : 

A good man will love himfelf too well to lofe, and his neigh- 
bour too well to win,'^a very conliderable fum by gaming. 

If, in reading this fentence, we were to place 
the emphafis with the rifing inflexion on lofe^ 
and the falling on win^ and were to pronounce 
the reft of the fente;ice in a low monotonous 
tone of voice, in the fame manner as when it 
contained but half the number of fyllables, w^e 
Ihould be both obfcure and difrordant; but as 
the laft member is lengthened to double the 
number of fyllables, we find it may be fo pro- 
nounced as to form an harmonious cadence. 
Another example will fhow the neceflity of 
fometimes breaking the general rule. Mr. Ad- 
difon, fpeaking of the mutual polilh and re- 
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finemcnt which the intercourfe between the 
fexes gives each other, concludes. 

In a word : a man would not only be an unha^y, but a rude 
unfinifhed creature, were he converfant with none but thofe of 
his own make. SpeSi. N" 433. 

Here we find the intermediate member clofe the 
fentence, and is of fuch a length as to forbid 
the feeble monotone which is proper in other 
cafes. It may not, however, be ufelefs .to ob- 
ferve, that when thefe intermediate members 
are fo long, or of fo much importance as to de- 
mand an emphatical pronunciation, the anti- 
thefis is in fome meafure obfcured, and the 
fentence is deprived of fpirit and vivacity. 

'Before we conclude this article, we may ob- 
ferve, that the emphafis on oppofite parts, 
which obfcures the intermediate member, is 
calculated more for the purppfes of force than 
harmony, and therefore ought to be obferved 
with lefs rigour in verfe than profe ; but where 
the former is familiar, argumentative, and 
ftrongly emphatical, it feems to require the ob- 
fcure pronunciation of the intermediate men>- 
ber no lefs than the latter. 

EXAMPLE. 

*Tis hard to fay if greater want of (kill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill : 
But of the two lefs dangerous is th' offence. 
To tire our patience than miflead our fenfe ; 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this. 
Ten cenfure wrong for one who writes amifs ; 
A fool might once himfelf alone expofe. 
Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. 

Pope* 5 Ejjay on Crit. 

In the firft couplet of this paflage, the word ///, 
which agrees to both the emphatic words 
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wriiing znA judging, is pronounced feebly with 
the falling inflexion, after a ftrong pronuncia-. 
tion of the fame inflexion on y//i^7«^. In the 
next couplet, tire and patience^ mijUad ^nd/enfe, 
form a double emphafis, and come under the 
general rule ; . but in the next coupler, the 
words wrong and amijsy being only different 
cxpreflions for the fame idea, are to be confi- 
dered as an intermediate member to the two 
emphatic words cenfure gnd write, and pro- 
nounced feebly with the fame inflexions as the 
words they follow.* 

From what has been faid on this article^ it . 
appears of how much importance to- reading 
and fpeaking is a judicious diftribution of em- 
phafis ; and if what has been obfcrved be true^ 
it is evident how ufeful, and even neceffary it 
muft be^ in teaching, to adopt fomething like 
the method of marking them here pointed out. 
Methods of this kind are ufually rejected, bc- 
caufe at firft they are found rather to embarrafs 

* In the firft edition of this work I had not fufficiently confi- 
dered the nature of unaccented words, and, therefore, gave them 
the very vague and indefinite appellations I met with in other 
authors, namely, oh/cure and feeble; a farther profecution of 
the fubjedt in the Rhetorical Grammar enabled me to afcertain 
the real force of thefe unaccented words, and to clafs them with 
the unaccented fyllables of accented words. Thus a clear and 
definite idea was fubftituted for an indeterminate and obfcure 
one : And I could, with confidence, tell my pupil that the fen* 
tence 

**' I do not, fo much requeft, as demand your attention." 

was pronounced like three words ; / do not^ like a word of three 
fyllables, with the accent on the fecond ; fo much requefty like a 
word of four fyllables, with the accent on the laft ; and as de- 
mand your attention, like a word of feven fyllables, with the ac- 
cent on the third. See p. 203. 
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thanaffift the reader; but this will be found to 
be the cafe in every art where improvement 
arifes chiefly from habit : The principles of 
mufic would embarrafs and puzzle a performer 
who had learned only from the ear, but nothing 
but a knowledge of thefe principles could con- 
vey to him the difficult paflages of a compofer, 
and enable him to acquire them without the 
afliftance of a teacher. Reading, indeed, msny 
be confidered as a fpecies of mufic ; the organs 
of utterance are the inftrumenxs, but the ipind 
itfelf is the performer ; and, therefore, to pur- 
fue the fimilitude, though the mind may have 
a full conception of the fenfe of an author, and 
be able to judge nicely of the execution of 
others, yet if it has not imbibed the habit of 
performing on its own inftrument, no expreffioa 
will be produced. There is a certain mechanic 
cal dexterity to be acquired before the beautiful 
conceptions we poflefs can be communicated to 
others. This mechanifm is an eflemial part of 
all the fine arts. Nothing but habitual prac- 
tice will give the mufician his neatnefs of exe- 
cution, the painter hife force of colouring, and 
- even the poet the happiefl: choice and arrange- 
ment of his words and thoughts. How, then, 
can we expccfl that a luminous and elegant ex- 
preflion in reading and fpeaking can be acquired 
without a fimilar attention to habitual pradice? 
This is the golden key to every excellence, but 
can be purchafed only by labour,, unremitting 
labour, and perfcverance. 
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Harmonic Inflexion. 

13esides that variety which neceflarily arifcs 
from an attention to the foregoing rules, that 
is, from annexing certain inflexions to fen- 
tcnces of a particular import or Itrudlure, there 
is ftill another fource of variety, in thofe parts 
of a fentence where the fenfe is not at all con- 
cerned, and where the variety is merely to pleafe 
the ear. It is certain, that if the fenfe of a 
fentence be ftrongly conveyed, it will feldom 
be inharmonioufly pronounced; but it is as 
certain, there are many members of fentences 
which may be differently pronounced without 
affedling the fenfe, but which cannot bedifi^er- 
^ritly pronounced without greatly afFefting 
their variety and harmony. Thus in the fol- 
lowing fentence: 

As we perceive the fhadow to have moved along the dial -plate, 
but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grafs 
haj grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : fo the advances 
T^e ftfiak^ in knowledge, as they confift of fuch minute fteps, 
gre only perceivable by the dlftance. 

In this fentence, provided we do not drop 
the voice before the end, the fenfe of the fen- 
tence is not 2tt all concerned in any of the in- 
flexions, except that on grow in the middle, 
which muft neceflarily be the rifing, and that 
on diftance at the end, which muft be the falling 
inflexion: if theft inflexions are prefcrved on 
thefe words, the reft may take their chance, 
and the fenfe will be fcarcely aflfecled; but the 
dulleft ear muft perceive an infinite advantage 
to the harmony in placing the falling inflexion 
on grown in the firft part of the fentence, and 
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on knowledge in the laft : and fo natural is thU 
pronunciation, that there are few readers fo 
bad as not to place thefe inflexions oji thefc 
words without any other guide thar\ the ear. 

This part of pronunciation, therefore, though 
of little importance to the fenfe, is of the ut- 
moft importance to the harmony of a fentencc. 
Every writer on the fubjecft has left it entirely 
to the ear ; and, indeed, fo nice are the prin- 
ciples on which harmony and variety in pro- 
nunciation depend, that it is no wonder any 
analyfis of it has been fhifted off, and claffed 
among thofc things for which it is utterly im- 
poflible to give rules. But, as we have often 
obferved, though the varieties of voice, in 
other refpedts, are almoft infinite, all thefe va- 
rieties are ftiil reducible to two radical and cf* 
fential differences, the upward and downward 
Aide or inflexion; and therefore, though the 
high and low, the loud and foft, the quick and 
flow, the forcible and feeble, admit of almoft 
infinite degrees, every one of thefe differences 
and degrees mufl: either adopt the rifing or fall- 
ing inflexion of voice; and thefe inflexion^ 
being more eflfential to the fenfe and harmony 
than any, pr all the other diflferences, we have, 
in the difliindlion of the voice into the rifing 
and falling inflexion, a key to part of the har- 
mony and variety fo much admired, and, it 
may be added, a very eflfential part. If there- 
fore no rules could be given for the application 
of thefe inflexions to the purpofes of harmony 
and variety, the pradticability of marking upon 
paper thofe which are adlually made ufe of by 
good readers and fpeakers, would be of the ut- 
mofl: importance to elocution; but in this, as 
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well as in other cafes^ an attempt will be made 
to mark out fome rules^ which it is hoped will 
not be entirely ufelefs. 

■ Preliminary Objervations* 

When fimilar members of fentences do not 
run into fuch a feries, as brings them into the 
enumerative form; the voice, both to relieve 
the ear, and imprefs the fenfe, falls naturally 
into a fucceflion of inflexions, which is fome- 
thing fimilar to that ufed in the feries, and at 
once gives force and variety : thefe inflexions 
fometimes take place at the beginning of a fen- 
tence, where the members are fimilar; but 
moft commonly near the end, when the fen- 
tence is concluding with feveral fimilar mem- 
bers, which, without this inflexion on fome 
particular words, would difguft the ear by a 
fucceflion of fimilar founds. This inflexion, 
from the obvious ufe of it, we may call the 
Harmonic Inflexion. 

Difficult, and, perhaps, impoflible as it is . 
to defcribe founds upon paper to thofe who are 
wholly unacquainted with them, the taflc is 
not quite fo arduous when we addrefs thbfe 
who have a general idea of what we attempt to* 
convey. If the nature of the rifing and falling 
inflexions has been fufficiently conceived, the 
ufe of them in this particular will be eafily 
pointed out. The harmonic inflexion then is, 
ufing the rifing and falling inflexion of the 
voice upon fucceflive words, principally to 
pleafe the ear, and break a continued chain of 
fimilar paufes ; for the rifing inflexion of the 
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Voicfc has nothing emphatical in it^ nor the 
falling any thing concluding. As this latter 
inflexion^ and the fmall paufe that accompanies 
it, often takes place on vvords that are imme- 
diately conpedled in fcnfe with what follows, 
it feems barely a refting place for the voice and 
car, and fuch an enforcing of the fenfe as natu- 
rally arifes from a more deliberate pronunci- 
ation of the words. That the voice may be in 
the falling inflexion without marking a con- 
cLufion in the fenfe, and even while it excites 
cxpediation of fomething to follow, is evi- 
dent from the pronunciation of the firft rnem- 
ber of a feries ; but this falling inflexion of ihe 
voice is elTentially different from that which^we 
commonly uf(^ when we conclude a fentence; 
for, in the former cafe, as has been already ob- 
ferved, the voice is palpably raifed higher than 
on the preceding words, though ending with 
tihe falling' inflexion ; * in the latter, it falls 
gradually lower on feveral of the preceding 
words, and may properly be faid to drop. An 
example will contribute greatly to the com- 
prehending of this marking inflexion, fo ne- 
cfefTary to the variety and harmony of a fen- 
tence. 

We may obferve, that any lingle circumftance of what we 
have formerly feen often, raifes up a whole fcene of imagery^ 
and awakens numberlefs ideas that before flept in the imagina* 
tion ; fuch a particular fmell or colour is able to fill the mind on 
ft fudden with a pifture of the fields or gardens where we firft 
met with it; and to bring up into «i;iVai;, all the variety of 
of images that once attended it. SpeSiatovy N? 417. 

We may here obferve, that the former part 
of this palTage has a fucceflion of fimilar paufes 

• SocEart I«p*74> iJJ* 
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till it comes to the femicolon, (which, from 
the complete fenfe it forms, might as well have 
been marked by a colon)^ aad that the fuc-» 
eceding part of the fentence runs cxa&iy into 
the fame fucceflion of fimiiar paufcs; which, 
if pronounced exadly alike, would oflFend the 
^ar by a monotony. A good reader, therefore, 
felicitous to avoid a famenefs of found, throws 
his voice into the rifing inflexion upon iriugj 
and into the fallingupon viezv^ by which means 
a variety is introduced, and the period end« 
more harmonioufly from the preparation made 
for it by the harmonic inflexion. 

Another inftance where this inflexion may be 
repeated fucceflivcly, is, perhaps, better cal- 
culated to convey an idea of it : 

'We may learn from this obfervation which we have made on 
the mind of man, to take particular care, when we have once 
fettled in a regular courfe of life, how we too frequently indolge 
ourfelves in any the moft innocent diverfions and entertainments ; 
lince the mind may infenfibly fall off from the relilh of virtuous 
adiions, and by degrees exchange that pleafure, which it takes 
in the performance of its duty, for delights of a mnqji more infe- 
rior and unprofitable nature. Sj>eSi, N^ 447. 

In this example, we have the fame fucceflion 
of fimiiar paufes as in the lafl:; and though the 
voice may very properly fix itfelf in the falling 
inflexion on the word entertainments^ and by 
.that means occafion feme variety, yet the fub- 
fequent part of the period proceeds by fimiiar 
paufes as well as the former ; and therefore, the 
harmonic inflexion introduced upon the words 
degrees and exchange^ an<J upon that and flea^ 
fure^ that is, the rifing inflexion upon degrees 
and thaty and the falling inflexion upon ex-- 
change and pleajure i by thi§ means^ I fay^ the 
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fBonotony will be broken, the thought en- 
forced, and the period rendered much moxc 
mufical. 

One example more, where this inflexion majr 
be oftener repeated, will ftill better enable U| 
tp (how the real nature and ufe of it: 

I muft confefs I thbk it below reaf(^able CFeatures to be alto* 
jcther coijvcrfant in fuch diverfions a$ are ruerely innocent, an4 
Save nothing elfe to recommend them but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to fay 
for itfelf, I (hall not determine ; but I think it is very wonderfd 
to fee perfons of the bcft senfe paffing away a dozen hours to- 
gether in (huffling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
conversation but what is made up of a few game phrafes, and 
no other ideas, but thofe of black and red fpots ranged together 
in different figures. -5"/^^??. N<^ 95, 

The neccHity of introducing the harmonic in-? 
flexion in the latter part of this fentence will 
better appear, by firft reading it in the com- 
mon manner, and afterwards with the inflexion, 
we have been defcribing; this, will fliow the 
difficulty of avoiding a monotony without 
adopting this inflexion, and the variety and 
force it gives to .the language and fehtiment 
when it is adopted. The words iejl zxsAJenJe / 
puffing and azvay ; doze7t and together ; Jhuffiing 
and dividing ; other and converfation ; what and 
made up ; thefe words, I fay, will be very apt 
to drag, and produce a famenefs of found if 
pronounced in the common way; but if the 
rifing inflexion is ufed on the firfl:, and the fall- 
ing on the laft of every pair, the monotony 
will be prevented, and a fucceflion of foundi^ 
introduced, very defcriptive of the repetition 
conveyed by the words. 

But the great objeft of the harmonic inflexioA 
is forming the cadence: here it is, that har- 
2 
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tnony and variety are more peculiarly neceflary^ 
as the ear is more particularly affeAed by the 
clofe of a fubjeft, or any branch of a fubjcdt, 
than by any other part of the compolition. 
We have had frequent ocCafion to obferve, that 
though a fcries of fent^nces may all reqdife to 
be prbnounced with the falling inflexion ; yet 
if they ill belong to one fubjed, or orte branch 
of a fubjedl, uuially called a paragraph, that 
the laft of them only demands that dcpreflion of 
voice which marks a conclufion: to which ob- 
fervation we nrtayadd this general rule. 

Rule I. Wheri a feries of fimilar fentences, 
or members of fentences, form a branch of a 
fubjedt or paragraph ; the laft fentence or 
member muft fall gradually into a lower tdne^ 
and adopt the harmonic inflexion, on fuch 
words as form the moft agreeable Cadence. 

EXAMPLES* 

One ot the moft eminent mathematicians of the age has af. 
fared me, that the greateft pleafure he took in reading Virgif 

* was in examining jBneas's voyage by the map ; as I queftiori 
not but many a modem compiler of hiftory would be delighted 

* with little more in that divine author than in the bare mat^ , 
tersoffaft. Sfe^.N^ j^og. 

Here we find placing the rifing inflexion 
upon the word Utile, and the falling upon marei 
and the falling upon divine^ and the rifing upon 
author, gives both a difl:ind:nefs and harmony 
toftthc cadence. 

Gratian very often recomitnehds the fine tafte as the utmoU 
jperfedlion of an accomplifhed man. As this word arifes very- 
often in convcrfation, I (hall endeavour to give fome account 
of it 5 and to lay down rules how we riiay know whether we 
arc poffeffed of it, and how we may acquire that fine taffc 
of writing which is fo much talked rf among the polite world. 

S/ea. N" 109^ 
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Placing the riiiilg inflexion upon bov;, and 
the falling upon acquire / the falling inflexion 
upon fine, and the riling upon wri/ing, pre- 
vents a fameneib which would othcrwife arife , 
from the fimilitude of the three members, and 
gives an agrceafbte clofe to the fentence. 

Since I have riidritlofted this unaccoiifitable zeal which appears 
in atheifts and infidds, I muft farther obferve, that they ait 
likewife in a moft particular manner pofleffed with the fpirit cf 
bigotry. They are wedded to opinions full of contradididn 
artd ittp<5flibility> and at the fame time look upon the fmalleft 
difficulty in an article of ^ flith al a fufficient reafon fot rejeft- 
ing it. Sf^a. N^ 1 85. 

As the rifing inflexion on the word wedded, 
and the falling on the word opinions, the falling 
dn caniradiltion, and the rifing on impojihility^ 
pf^veiitg a faitienefs in the fii-ft member of the 
laft fentence arifing from its fimilitude to th<i 
clofing membci" of the flrll ; fo the rifing in- 
flexion upon the words fame and fnialleji, and 
the falling upon time and difficulty, and the fall- 
ing upon article, and the rifing upon faith ; 
this arrangement of inflexions, I fay, on the , 
latter part of the fentence, gives a force, har- 
mony, and variety, to the cadence. 

We may be fare the metaphorical word tafte would not have 
ban fo general in all tongues, had there not been a very griat 
conformity between that mental tafte, which is the fubjeft of , 
this paper, and that fenfitive tafte which gives us a rclifti of 
every different flavour that afFefts thij palate. Accordingly we 
find, there are as many degrees of ref Ineftient in the intelledual 
faculty, as in the fenfe which is marked out by this commoA 
dehoiiiination. SpeSf. N® 409. 

If we do but place the rifing inflexion on ac- 
cordingly, and the falling on find, the rifing on, 
many, and the falling on r^nement, in the laft 
fentence, we ftiall perceive a great variety, ^s' 
well as harmony, added to the whole palFage. 

S 
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Harmeny of Profe. 

X HE foregoing obfervations on the harmony 
of the cadence, have, undoubtedly, fuggefted 
to the reader that great objedt of ancient and 
modern compofition, the harmony of profe : 
this is a fubjecSt fo intimately connected with 
harmonious pronunciation, that it feems necef- 
fary to inveftigate the principles of that com- 
pofition which is generally efteemed harmo- 
nious, in order, if poflible, to throw fome 
light upon the moft accurate mode of deliver- 
ing it. 

The ancients thought harmonious profe to 
be only a loofer kind of numbers, and refolved 
many paffages of their moft celebrated orations 
into fuch feet as compofed verfe. In modern 
languages, where accent feems to ftand for the 
quantity of the ancients, we find harmonious 
profe refolvable into an arrangement of ac- 
cented fyllables, fomewhat fimilar to that of 
verfification. The return of the accented fyl- 
lable at certain intervals, feems the common 
definition of both. 

In verfe we find thefe intervals nearly equal ; 
^nd it is this equality which forms the meafure. 
Thus in the following couplet : 

Short is the date, alas \ of modern rhymes ; 

And 'tis but jufl to let them live betimes. Pope. 

An undifciplined reader, in pronouncing this 
fcntence, would be apt, from the greater 
fmoothnefs of the line, to lay thfe accent, or 
metrical emphafis, as it may be called, on the 
the word is in the firft line ; but as this would 
bring forward a word which, from its nature. 
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is always fufficiently underftood, a good reader 
will place the accent onjhort and datCy and fink 
the 'words is the into a comparative obfcurity ; 

, and as this interval of two fyllables happens at 
the beginning of a line, it is fo far from hav- 
ing a bad efFeft on the ear, that it frequently 
relieves it from the too great famenefs to which 
rhyming verfe is always liable. 

But if this inequality of interval isXometimes 
for the fake of variety neceflary in verfe, it is 
not to be wondered, that for a fimilar reafon, 
we avoid as much as poflible too ^reat a regu- 
larity of interval between the accented fyllables 
in profe. Loofe and negligent, however, as 
profe may appear, it is not entirely deftitute of 
meafure: for it may be with confidence affert- 
ed, that, wherever a ftyle is remarkably fmooth 
and'flowing, it is owing in fome meafure ,to a 
regular return of accented fyllables. And 
though a ftrength and feverity of ftyle has in it 
fomething more excellent than the foft and 
flowing, yet the latter holds certainly a diftin- 
guifhed rank in compofition. The mulic of 
language never difpleafes us, but when fenfe is 
facrificed to found ; when both are compatible, 
we Ihould deprive a thought of half its, beauty, 
not to give it all the harmony of which lan- 
guage is fufceptible. As all fubjedls are not 
mafculine, fublime, and ftrong ; all fubjefts do 

* not require, and, indeed, are not fufceptible of 
a ftrength and feverity of ftyle. Thofe, there- 
fore, which are beautiful, didadic, and per- 
fuafive, demand a fmoothnefs and elegance of 
language; which i& not only agreeable, as it is 
fuited to the objeds it conveys, but, like fine 
colours or founds, is, in fome meafure, pleafing 
' S2 
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for it^own fake. Accordingljr, we Audi thatj 
. though we cannot fo eafily trace that accentual 
rhythmus which forms tte harmony of the be- 
^ ginning and middle of a f6ntence> yet the latrei* 

part, or what is commonly called the cadence, 
confifts (when liarmonioafly conftru<9red) of 
fiich an arrangement of accented words as ap^ 
proaches nearly to verfe. Every^ear will im- 
mediately find a ruggednefs and want of har- 
mony in the conclufion of the following fenw 
tcace: 

We arc always complaining our days arc ffew, and a^ing as 
though there would be no^nd of thera* AJdifm. 

The reafon of thi^ harfhnefs feems to be, that 
vafl chafm of unaccented words that extends 
from the word ailing to the word end. The 
car, indeed, fenfible of the want of accent, 
lays a little ftrefs upon though : but this does 
not quite remedy the evil; ftill there are four 
words unaccented, and the fentence remains 
harfti : but if we alter its ftrudlure, by placing 
a word that admits of an accent in the middle 
of thefe four words, we (hall find harmony fuc- 
ceed to harfhnefs and inequality. 

We are always complaining our days are £ev, and a^hg^ai 
though there would never be an end of them* 

This difference, therefore, can arifc from 
nothing but an unequal and immetrical arrangci- 
ment of accent in the former fentence, and a^ 
greater approach to equal and metrical arrange- 
ment of accent in the latter. 

As a farther corroboration of the troth of 
this opinion, let us take a fentence remarkable 
for its harmony, and try whether it ari&s from 
\ the foregoing principles. 
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We boar at -this diftance but a faint echo of that thunder i^ 
DemofUienes^ which ihook the throne of Macedon to its fpund- 
attons ; and are foroetimes at a lofs for that convidtion in the 
arguments of Cicero^ which balanced in the midft of convulikMis 
the totterii^ republic of Rome. 

In the latter part of this fentence, we find 
the accented fyllables at exadly equal intervals 
from the VforAfometimesto the word midji ; that 
is, there are three unaccented fyllables between 
every accented fyllable : and from the word 
midjl to the word Rome^ there is an exadl equality 
oif intervals ; that is, two unaccented fyllables, 
or, which is perfedlly equivalent, fyllables 
pronounced in the time of two, to one unac- 
cented. 

Now, if we change a few of the words of this 
fentence to others of different length and ac- 
cent, we ftiall find the harmony of the fentence 
confiderably diminifhed, though the fenfe may 
be ihviolably preferved. 

We hear at this diftance but a faint echo of that thunder in 
Demofthenes which (hook the throne of Macedon to its fbunda* 
tions ; and are fometimes at a lofs for that force in the proofs df 
Cicero, which balanced in the midft of anarchy the tottering 
ftate of Rome. 

That full flow of profaic harmony, fo percep- 
tible in the former fentence, is greatly dimi- 
niHied in this; and the reafon feems plainly 
pointed out: for as the harmony of vcrfe is 
owing folely to an equal and regular return of 
accent, the harmony of profe muft arife from 
the fame fource ; that is, as verfe owes its har- 
mony entirely to a regular return of accent, 
profe can never be harmonious by a total want 
of it. The fole difference between them feems 
t^ lie in the conftant, regular, and artificial 

S3 
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arrangement of accent in the one, and the un- 
ftudied, various, and even oppofite arrange- 
ment in the other, Vcffc, with fome few ex- 
ceptions, proceeds in a regular alternation of 
accent, from one end of the poem to the other ; 
harmonious profe, on the contrary, in fome 
members^ adopts one fpecies of arrangement, 
and in fome another; but always fo as to avoid 
fuch clufters of accents in one place, and fuch 
a total abfencc of them in another, as neceflarily 
occafions a ruggednefs and difficulty of pro- 
nunciation. 

At firft fight, perhaps, we fhould be led to 
fuppofe, that the intervals between the accents 
ought rather to diminifh than increafe as they 
approach the end of a fentence ; and yet, if 
we confult the ear, we (hall find that intervals 
of two unaccented fyllables found better even 
in the clofing member of a fentence, than in- 
tervals of one unaccented fyllable only. Let 
us take the following fentence as an example 
of this : 

Demetrius compares profperity to the indulgence of a , fond 
mother to a child, which often proves his ruin ; but the af- 
feftion of the Divine Being to that of a wife father, who would 
Rave his fons cxercifed in labour, difappointment, and pain, 
that they may gather ftrcngth and fortitude. 

Now, if, inftead of the word Jirengtb, wefub- 
ftitute experience, though the fenfe may be 
weakened, the found will, perhaps, be im- 
proved ; and if the ears of others (hould agree 
with mine in this particular, it may be laid 
down as a rule, that other circumftances being 
equal, the laft members of fente'nces ought ra- 
ther to end in the daftylic than in the iambic 
mcafure. In this appellation of the meafure of 
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profe, i adopt the terms generally made ufe of, 
and particularly by Mafon, in his Eflay on 
Profaic Numbers. This gentleman deferves 
much praife for his attempt to inveftigate the 
caufes of profaic harmony, but appears to me 
to have an idea of Englifh metre fo blended 
with that of the Latin and Greek, as to throw 
error and confufiort over his whole perform- 
ance. For what can we make of his placing 
two long quantities over the two fyllables of 
the words sentence and fpondee ? Each of thefe 
words can have but one accent ; and it is accent, 
or emphafis, and thefe only, and not any length 
or opennefs of the vowels, that forms Englifh 
metre, or that rhythmus which is analogous to 
it in profe. 

Harmony of Profaic Inflexions. 

, Hitherto I have only confidered poetic and 
profaic harmony as arifing from an harmo- 
nious and rhythmical arrangement of accent; 
and it is with fome diffidence I venture upon 
a farther explication of this fubjedl upon 
principles which have never yet been thought 
of: but I prefume it will be found, upon in- 
quiry, that the various and harmonious ar- 
rangement of the rifing and falling inflexions 
of the voice, is no lefs the caufe of harmony, 
both in verfe and profe, than the metrical ar- 
rangement of accent and emphafis. 

The melody both of profe and verfe feems to 
confift as much in fuch an arrangement of Em- 
phatic inflexion, as fuits the fenfe, and is agree- 
able to the ear, as it does in a rhythmical dif- 
pofition of accented and emphatic fyllables. 

S4 
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To illuftrate this obfervation, Ht jus takft ajri 
harmoaious couplet in Pope's Prologue t& 
Cato : 

A brave man ftru^glmg in rthe &6rins jof fate ^ 
And greatly falling with a falling ftatc. 

The firft line of this couplet cndis with the rif- 
ing inflexion, to prevent the w»nt of harjmonjr 
there would be in ending two (Ucceffiye lines 
with the fame inflexion ; a famen^s for which 
nothing but ejnphitfis will ever apologize. As 
this line ends with the rifing inflexion, the laft 
word njay not improperly be called the rudder, 
which direfts the inflexions on the preceding 
words ; for in order to prevent an exacS: return 
of the fame order of inflexion, it i$ not fufBcient 
that the different inflexions fucceed each other 
alternately; this would be like the fucceflive 
founds of the letters A, B ; A, B. To prevent 
a return of founds fo little various, we find the 
ear generally adopt a fucceflion of inflexion, 
which interpofes two fimilar inflexions between 
two fimilar inflexions ; and this produces a va- 
riety fimilar to the feries, 

A, B, B, A; or B, A, A, B. 

The firft line, therefore, ofthisverfe, neccf- 
farily ending with the rifing inflexion on the 
word /i/<?, in order to make the other words as 
various and harmonious as poffible, the falling 
inflexion is placed onjforms, the fame inflexion 
on ftruggling, and the rifing inflexion on brave; 
and this, in the firft line, forms the arrangement, 
rifing, falling, falling, rifm'gs or 

A; B, B, A. 

The next line ending the jfenteftGc, heceffa- 
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rily it^opts the £^Ui iiig' inflexion on <the lad woird 
/o/^, and this direcfls the riiii^ inflexion to be 
placed on the two wor4s falling^, and the faiiit^ 
inflexion on ^r^^/y, which produces this order, 
fftlUng^ rifing, rijing, falling, or B, A^ A, B. 
Thi« order of placing the inflexion/s 1$ not in*- 
variably adopted j becaufe emphafis fete alSdf^ 
every other rule, and majces harmony Xubfer^ 
vient to ienfe : but it may be averted, that thi^ 
order of arranging the itiflexion^ i^ fp ^enerallf 
adopted by the ear, that when emphaAs doea 
npt forbid^ this is the arrangement into iwhicb 
the verfe naturally Aides. It may likewife be 
obferved^ that where emphaiis <:oincide» with 
this arrangement » the verfe is always the moft 
harmonious^ and the fenfe in its moll poetical 
drefs. Nay^ we ihall find harmonious profep 
where emphafis does not interrupt the natiind 
current of inflexion^ glide infenfiUy iatf> this 
rhythmical arrangement of in^xion. X^ct w 
take an example : 

E^ercife and ten^rance ftfengdien the <:onftiti£ition. 

Agreeably to the order we have juft taken notice 
of, we find this fentence adopt the falling in- 
flexion on exercife, the rifing on temperance and 
firenglben, and the iaW'xngon conjlitut ion ^ but if 
we add another member to this fentence, fo 
conncdled with this as to reqiaire the rifing 
infiexion on conjlitution^ we Ihall find that thf 
arrangement of inflexion is changed, but the 
Ame order preferved. 

E'xercife and timperaDce ftriBngthen die conftitutioo, and' 
fwjeeten the enjoyments of life. 

Here, I fay, contrary to the former arrange- 
ment, we find the riling inflexion on exercife. 
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the falling on temperance zr\6 Jlrengthetty and the 
riling on conjiitution ; becaufe here the fei>fe re- 
Jnains fufpended and unfini(hed. See Plate I. 
N^ IV. p. 74, 75. A final member fucceeds, 
confiding of three accented words • the two 
laft of which muft always be pronounced with 
different inflexions; that is, the penultimate 
with the rifing, and the ultimate with the fall- 
ing inflexion; but the antipenultimate word 
fweeten, may adopt either the rifing or falling 
inflexion^ as either will diverfify it fufficiently 
from the preceding and fucceeding inflexions; 
but the falling inflexion on this word feems to 
be preferable, as the three words fweetetty en^ 
joymenty and life, form one difl:in(fl portion; 
and tfiis portion can be no way fo varioufly pro- 
nounced as by the falling inflexion on fweeien, 
the rifing on enjoyment s^ and the falling on life. 
' But whatever may be the order of arrange- 
ment in the commencement and middle of a 
fentence, it is certain, that if we mean to form 
an harmonious cadence, on^ of thefe two ar- 
rangements of inflexion ought to take place at 
the end of a fentence: that is, if the laft mem- 
ber confifts of four accented words, the fame 
inflexions ought to take place at the end of a 
fentence, as we find generally obtain in the laft 
line of a couplet in poetry ; or if the laft mem- 
ber confift of three accented words, fuch in- 
flexions ought to be adopted as will make a fe- 
ries of three inflexions moft various, which is, 
by giving the laft word the falling, the penul- 
timate the rifing,. and the antipenultimate ei- 
ther the rifing or falling inflexion. See Simple 
Series, Rule iv. p. 113. 
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An inftance of the firft arrangement is the 
following fentence : 

The immortality of the foul is the bafis of morality, and the 
fource of all the pleafing hopes and secret joys, that can arife 
in the heart of a reafonable creature. Spe^. N** ii i. 

In the laft member but one of -this fentence, 
the words pleafing and^V^j have the rifing in- 
flexion, and hopes zxidi fecret the falling; and 
in the laft member, the words arife and creature 
have- the falling, and heart and reafonable the 
rifing inflexion, which is exadlly the order of 
inflexion in the laft couplet of the tragedy of 
Gato : 

Produces friud and crdelty and ftrife 
• And robs the guilty world of Cato's life : 

where produces and Jlrife have the rifing in- 
flexion, Rnd fraud 2ind cruelty thQ falling; and 
guilty and life the falling, and world and Cato 
the rifing inflexion. 

An inftance of the other arrangement we find 
in this fentence : 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books de Oratorey with fome 
precepts for pronunciation and aftion ; without which part he 
affirms, that the bed orator in the world can never fucceed, and 
an indifferent one, who is mafter of this, (hall gain much greater 
applaufe. 

In order to pronounce this fentence with an 
harmonious cadence, the word this muft have 
the rifing inflexion, as at the end of the firft 
line of a couplet, and the three laft words, much 
greater applaufe, which form the laft member, 
muft be pronounced very diftindlly with the 
falling inflexion on the laft, the rifing inflexion 
on greater, and the falling on much. 

The rule, therefore, that arifes from thcfe 
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dbfwatimB is» that m^en tttfae iseft fsiufe necer. 
farily leaves the lad member lof a fentcnce wieh 
Cour accented words^ as in the firft examiple^ 
^ley are pranounced wkh the inflexians in the 
order fallings ^ifi^g> ^j/^> f^^ling / and when 
the panfe leaves thsee .accented words in the 
l»ft ^member, thqr are pronounced as in the \aA 
example; that is^ either in the order^ y«^/V^« 
rifing, falling s ovrifo^, rifir^^ falling. 

A« a corroboration of thefe principles, we 
may obferve, that where the paufe neceflarily 
leaves but two accented words in the laft mem^ 
ber, and that emphalis forbids the preceding 
member to be lb pronounced as to form the 
order of InAeKions we have prefcribed ; when 
this is the cafe, I fay, yf^ ihall find the period 
end inharmonioufly. Let us take an example ; 

If thejr doimt acquiefce inhb judgment^ which 1 think nevqr 
happened above once or twice at moft, they appeal to me» 

Here the fenfe requires, that the emphafis with 
the falling inflexion fhould be placed on the 
word mofi i after which mull be a paufe : and as 
the final meofuber confiifts ooly of two accented 
words, npptai and m€y no tokrabie cadence 
can be formed ; for thefe words, having necef- 
farily ithe rifin^g and £&\\mg ifiiftexion, are but a 
pepetklon of the fame inflexions^ in the fame 
«xrdcr as on tite words twice and moft, which 
forms as ivionotonous a conclufion as the ieries, 

A, B; A, B. 

It fbldom happens, however, that the fea^ 
tence is fo con(lru6toda:s to pEeveatihe«ar ft-om 
feUitng (bn^ one or other of the two iiefore 



itientioned arrangements of . infffrjtipn. p6r fb 
agreeable to the ear is an harmonious cadence^ 
that for the fake of formiivg one, allowances^ 
will be made for giving an emphatic accent- 
even to words not entitled to it from their fenfe. 
Let OS fuppofe the following fentence forming 
the.conclufion of a difcourfe : 

Sb that from what has been faid, we may certainly conclude, 
that as virtue is not dways rewarded in the prefent life^ it win 
bo fore, taitiaet with the; moftaaqple and fadsfe^toy- reward m 
theUfetei 



If this fentence is properly pronounced, there 
muft be a confideraWe paufc at the word rr- 
ward, in order to pronounce thelaft member 
with a diftind: and harmonioM fall ; bm if we" 
paufe^ here, we fliall find it impoffible to pro- 
nounce the laft member harmonioufly withotit 
laying a ftrefs on the word /« ; and though this 
word has no title either to accent or emphafis 
from the fenfe it conveysj yet the neceffity of 
concluding a difconrfe, or any capital branch 
of a difcourfe, with an harmonious fall, will 
fufficiently authorise a conflde*able ftrefs anit 
diftind inflexion on that infignificant word. 

A good ear, therefore, will fometimes lay a 
ftrefs on certain words, and fometimes omit it 
for the fafce of an harmonious cadence. Thus, 
in Sterne!s Sermon on theHoufe of Mourning 
and the Houfe of Feafting, we meet with this^ 
paflage: 

From reflexions of this ferioos caft, how infenfibly' do the 
thoughts carry us farther'! $nd from confidcring what we are, 
what kind of world we live in, andwh^t evils befalf us in' if, 
how naturally do they fet us to look forwards at what poflibly 
we (hall be I for whit 4dud of w^fld we are intended — what 
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evils may befall us there—and what provifion we may make 
againft them here, whilfl: we have time and opportunity. 

In this paifage we find the laft member, whilfl 
tjoe have time and opportunity^ neceflkrily requires 
that the word whilfi Ihould be pronounced with 
the degree of force due to an accented word, or 
the cadence would be faulty. But if this laft 
member were conftrudled in this manner ; 
zvbiiji zve have time and opportunity afforded us ; 
in this cafe, I fay, we need give no force to the 
word whilji, as there are three accented words, 
//W, opportunity^ and afforded^ which will be 
fufficient to form the cadence without it. 

Thefe obfervations neceffarily fuggeft the 
importance of fuch a choice and arrangement 
of words as fall in with the moft harmonious 
pronunciation. Pronunciation and compofition 
mutually throw light on each other; they are 
counterparts of one great operation of the hu- 
man mind, namely, that of conveying the 
ideas and feelings of one man to another wath 
force, prccifion, and harmony. It will not be 
very furprifing, therefore, if the foregoing 
obfervations on pronunciation Ihould have 
hinted a few rules on the harmony of compo- 
fition. We have fecn, that the harmony pf 
every fentence depends more particularly on 
the conftrudion of the latter part*, as this 
forms what is commonly called the cadence. 
This part of the fentence, therefore, fliould be 
more particularly attended to, as it is that 
which crowns the whole, and makes the moft 
lafting impreffion on the ear. 

, * Quint. L. IX. Cap. iv. 
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Rules for Reading Verje. 

W HATEVER difficulties wc may find in read* 
ing profe, they; are greatly increafcd when the 
compofition is in verfe ; and more particularly 
if the verfe be rhyme. The regularity of the 
feet, and the famenefs of found in rhyming 
verfe, ftrongly folicits the voice to a famenefs 
of tone; andtone, unlefsdiredled by a judicious 
ear, is apt to degenerate into a fong, and a fong» 
of all others, the moft difgufting to a perfon of 
juft tafte* If, therefore, there are few who read 
profc with propriety, there are ftill fewor who 
fuccced in verfe ; they either want that equable 
and harmonious flow of found which diftin- 
guiflies it from loofc, unmeafured compofition, 
or they have not a fufficient delicacy of ear to 
keep the harmonious fmoothncfs of verfe from 
Aiding into a whining cant ; nay, fo agreeable 
is this cant to many readers, that a fimpleand 
natural delivery of verfe feems tame and infipid, 
and much too familiar for the dignity of the 
language. So pernicious are bad habits in 
every excrcife of the faculties, that they not 
only lead us to falfe objecfls of beauty and pro- 
priety ^^ but at laft deprive us of the very power 
of perceiving the miftake. For thofe, there- 
fore, whofe ears are not juft, ^nd who are to- 
tally deficient in a true tafte for the mufic of 
poetry, the beft method of avoiding this im- 
propriety is to read verfe exacTily as if it were 
profe ; for though this may be faid to b^ an er- 
ror, it is certainly an error on the fafer fide-. 

To fay, however, as fome do, that the pro- 
nunciation of verfe is entirely deftitute of fong, 

2 
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and that it is no more than a juft proilunciaticm 
of profc, is as diftant from truth, as the whining 
cant wc have been fpeaking of, is from true 
poetic harmony. Poetry without fong is a body 
without a f>u!. The tune of this fong is, in- 
dfeedj difPcult to hit ; but when once it is hit, 
iris fure to give the mod exquifite pleafure. 
It excites in the hearer the moft eager defire of 
imitation; and if this defire be not accompanied 
b»y a juft tafle or good inftruftion, it generally 
fiibftitutes the /«w //, fum //, as it is called, for 
fimple, elegant poetic harmony. 

It muft, however, be confefled, that elegant 
readers of verfe often verge fo nearly on what 
h called Jifrgfdng, without falling into it, that 
it is no wonder thofe who attempt to imitate 
them. Hide into that blemilK which borders fo 
nearly on a beauty. And, indeed, as an inge- 
nious author obferves,* ** there is fuch an affi- 
•* nity berween poetry and' mufic, that they 
•* were in the earlier ages never feparated ; and 
** though modern refinement has, in a great 
•* meafure, deftroycd this union, yet it is with 
** fonf>e degree of difficulty, in rehearfing thefe 
** divine compofitions, that we forget tfiefing- 
^' ing of the Mufe.** 

The truth is, the pronunciation of vertc is a 
fpecie« of elocution very diftindt from the pro- 
nunciation of profe : both of them have nature 
for their balrs ; but one is common, familiar, 
and pradlical nature; the other beautiful, ele- 
vated, and ideal nature; the latter as different 
from the former as the elegant ftep of a minuef 
is from the common motions in walking. Ac- 

• Ftdblbt^atF&ffay on the DeHvcty of written Larigu^gie. 
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cordingly, we find, there are marly who can 
read profe well, who are entirely at a lofs fof 
the pronunciation of verfe: for thefe, then, we 
will endeavour to lay down a few rules, which 
may ferve to facilitate the acquiring of fo de- 
firable an accompliftinient. 

But firft it may be obferved, that though all 
the paflions may be in a poetical drefs, and that 
the movement of the verfe may be fuited to all 
.their different characters; yet as verfe is a fpe- 
cics of mufic, none of the paffions appear to 
fuch advantage in poetry as the benevolent 
ones ; for as melody is a thing pleafing in itfelf, 
it mufl naturally unite with thofe paflions 
which are producflive of pleafing fenfations; 
in like manner as graceful acftion accords with 
a generous fentiment, or as a beautiful coun- 
tenance gives advantage to an amiable idea* 
Thus the noble and generous paflions are the 
conflant topics of ancient and modern poers ; 
and of thcfe paffions, the pathetic feems the fa- 
vourite and moft: endearing theme. Thofe 
readers, therefore, who cannot aflume a plain- 
tive tone of voice, will never fucceed in read- 
ing poetry ; and thofe who have this power, 
will read verfe very agreeably, though almofl 
every other requifite for delivery be wanting* 

It hks been obferved upon a former dcca- 
lion, * that the difl^erent inflexions of the voice 
upon particular words are not fo perceptible in 
verfe as profe; andthat in the former, the voice 
fometin>es entirely finks the inflexion^ and 
flides into a monotone. This propenfity of the 
voice in reading verfe, ,,fhows how nearly poetry 

* Vol. I. p. 147. 
.. T 
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approaches to mufic ; as thofe notes properly 
called mufical, are really fo many monotones^ 
or notes without Aides, in different degrees of 
the mufical fcale, and fometimes in the fame 
degree. This approach to a monotone, efpe- 
cially in plaintive poetry, makes it often diffi- 
cult, and fometimes impoflible, to dillinguifh 
whether the Aides that accompany the paufes 
and emphafis of verfe are rifing or falling : and 
at thofe paufes where we can eafily difl:inguifli 
the inflexions, we fometimes find them different 
from fuch as we Aiould adopt in reading the 
paffage if it were profe; that is, we often find 
the rifing inflexion at a paufe in verfe, where, 
if it were profe, we ftiould ufc the falling : an 
inftance is given of this at the end of the feries, 
(P* 131) ; and to this many more might be 
added.. For as pronunciation has for its ob- 
jedt the ftrongeft and clearefl: fenfe, united 
with the moft agreeable found ; if, in order to 
be harmonious, we mufl: neceffarily enfeeble or 
obfcure the fenfe ; or if, in order to be ftrong 
and clear, we find it ncceffary to be harfti, the 
compofition is certainly faulty i and all a reader 
can do in this cafe is, to make fuch a compro- 
mife between fenfe and found as will produce, 
upon the whole, the befl: effedt. It has been 
before obferved, that fometimes in profe, when 
the meaning is fuflniciently obvious, we may 
abate an enforcement of the fenfe for the fake 
of the found ; and in poetry, the facrificc to 
found is much more neceflary ; that is, if the 
fenfe be fufficiently clear ; for nothing can of- 
fend againft every fpecies of pronunciation fo 
much as confuffon or obfcurity. 

But though an elegant and harmonious pro* 
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nunciation of verfe will fometimes oblige us to 
adopt different inflexions from thofe we fbould 
ufe in profaic pronunciation, it may ftill be 
laid down as. a good general rule, that verfe 
requires the fame inflexions as profe, though 
lefs ftrongly marked, and more approailrhing to 
monotones. If, therefore, we are at a lofs for 
the true inflexion of voice on any word in po- 
etry, let us reduce it to earneft converfation, 
and pronounce it in the mofl familiar and pro- 
faic mannef ; and we fhall for the moft part fall 
into thofe very inflexions we ought to adopt in 
repeating verfe : nay, it is the prcfervation of 
thcfe profaic inflexions that makes the poetic 
pronunciation natural : and the whining cant 
which is adopted by many aff^efted readers of 
poetry, owes, in a great meafure, its origin to 
a negledl of this rule. Thus in the following 
couplet : 

Short is the date in which ill aifts prevail. 
But honefty's a rock will never fail. Steele, 

If we pronounce the laft word/ail with the rif- 
ing inflexion. Aiding upwards a little higher 
than ufual, we fliall infallibly draw the couplet 
into the whining tone we are here fpeaking 
of;* but if we pronounce every part of the 
fame fentence exadly in the fame manner, cx^ 
cept the lafl: word, and give this the falling in- 
flexion, we fliall find a natural tone preferved, 
and the whining cant entirely vaniflicd. 

This obfervation naturally leads us to a rule 

• Converfing with Dr. Johnfon upon this fubjeft, he re- 
peated this couplet to me in the manner here defcribed ; which 
he faid was the manner in which Savage always ufed to pro- 
nounce yerfe. 

T2 
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which may juftly be looked on as the funda- 
mental principle of all poetic pronunciation ; 
which is, that, wherever afentence^ or member of 
a fenteruey would necejfarily require the falling in- 
flexion in profey it ought always to have the fame 
inflexion in poetry ; *for though^ if we were to read 
verfe projaically^ we Jbould often place the falling 
inflexion where the ftyle of verfe would require the 
riflngjyet in thofe parts, where a portion of perfeS 
fenfe^ or the conclufion of afentence, neceffarily requires 
the falling inflexion j the fame inflexion muft be adopted 
' both in verfe andprofe. 

EXAMPLE. 

Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With lofs of Eden, till bne greater man 
Reilorc us, and regain the blifsful feat ; 
Sing heav'nly mufe, that on the fccret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didft infpire 
That (hepherd, who firft taught the chofen feed. 
In the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth 
Rofe out of chaos. M'tlton's Farad. Lojty B^ i. v. i. 

Though we were to read this paflage quite pro- 
faically, it would not admit of the falling in- 
flexion on any of its paufes till the end, and 
here the voice ought to aflume the falling in- 
flexion, and be in a lower tone than at any 
of the other paufes : But in the following ex- 
ample : 

High on a throne of royal ftate, which far 
Outfhone the, wealth of Ormus or of Inde, 
Or where the gorgeous Eaft with richeft hand, 
Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted fat. Ibid. B, ii. a;, i . 

In reading this paflage profaically, we might 
place the falling inflexion on Inde; but the 
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poetical pronunciation of this- paflage wbuld 
neceflarily require a fufpenfion of voice with 
the rifing inflexion on that word. It may be 
obferved, indeed, that it is in the frequent ufe 
of the rifing inflexion, where profe would adopt 
the falling, that the fong of poetry confifts : 
familiar, ftrong, argumentative fubjefts natu- 
rally enforce tbe language with the falling in- 
flexion, as this is naturally expreflive of acfli- 
vity, force, and precifion; but grand, beau- 
tiful, and plaintive fubjedls Aide naturally into 
the rifing inflexion, as this is expreflive of awe, 
admiration, and melancholy; where the mind 
may be faid to be paflive: and itis this general 
tendency of the plaintive tone to aflTume the 
rifing inflexion, which inclines injudicious 
readers to adopt it at thofe paufes where the 
falling inflexion is abfolutely necefl^ary ; and 
for want of which the pronunciation degene- 
rates into the whine, fo much and fo jufl:ly dif- 
liked ; for it is very remarkable, that if, where 
the fenfe concludes, we are careful to prefervc 
the falling inflexion, and let the voice drop into 
the natural talking tone, the voice may be fuf- 
pendcd in the. rifing inflexion on any oth^er part 
of the verfe, with very little danger of falling 
into the chant of bad readers. Thus in the 
following paflage which opens the tragedy of 
Cato : 

The dawn is overcaft, the morning low'rs. 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day ; 
The great, the important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. 

The grandeur of the objedls and fwell of lan- 
guage in this defcription, naturally throw the 
voice into thofe tones that exprcfs the awe and 
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dignity which thefe objeds excite in the mind; 
and thefe tones being inclined to the plaintive, 
naturally Aide into the riling inflexion on the 
paufes ; and this is apt to draw the voice into 
a chant : but let the word Rome have the falling 
inflexion and fink into a lower key, in the na- 
tural talking tone, and the imperfedlions in 
pronouncing the former part will be in a great 
meafure covered ; on the contrary, though the 
former part be pronounced ever fo accurately, 
if the word Rome has the rifing inflexion, the 
whole will appear to be unfinilhed, ind have a 
difagreeable whining tone. 

This may fuffice to ftiew the neceflity of 
attending to the pronunciation of periods in 
verfe, and of giving them the fame inflexion of 
voice they would require in profe ; for it muft 
be carefully noted, that though we often end 
with the rifing inflexion in verfe, where we 
Ihould ufe thefalling in profe, yet if in profe 
it is neceflary we ftiould end with the rifing 
inflexion, we ought always to end with the 
fame inflexion in verfe; in this cafe, the rifing 
inflexion at the end of a fentence will not ap- 
pear to have the whining tone. Thus, where 
a quefl:ion would require the rifing inflexion in 
profe, verfe will neceflarily require it to end 
.with the fame inflexion: and in this cafe, the 
rifing inflexion will have no, bad effed on the 
car. 

EXAMPLE. 

What ! Ihall an African, (hall Juba's heir 
Reproach great Cato's fon, and (hew the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman foul ? 

Here, though every paufe requires the rifing 
inflexion^ and the period the fame> yet as this 
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period is an interrogation requiring the rifing 
inflexion, no whining chant is the confequence, 
but the whole is natural. 

From thefe obfervations, this general rule 
will naturally arifej that though^ in verfe^ we 
frequently fufpend the voice by the rifing infiexion, 
zvhere, if the compojltion were profe, zve fhould 
adopt the falling ; yet^ wherever y in profe^ the 
member or fentence would necejfarily require the 
rifing inflexion, this inflexion muft necefarily be 
adopted in veffe. An inftance of all thefe cafes 
may be found in the following example from 
Pope : 

He who through vaft immcnfity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compofe oAe univerfe ; 
Obferve how fyftem into fyftem runs. 
What other planets circle other funs ; 
What vary'd being peoples ev'ry ftar, 
May tell why heav'n has' made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 
The ftrong conne6lions, nice dependencies, 
•Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look'd through ? or can a part contain fhe whole f 

Is the great chain that draws all to agree. 
And drawn fupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 

If this paffage were profe, every line but the 
. fifth might end with the falling inflexion, like a^ 
commencing feries of five members ; but the 
fifth, being that where the two principal con- 
ftrudive parts unite, and the fenfe begins to 
forrri, here, both in profe and verfe, muft be 
the principal paufe, and the rifing inflexion,* 
The two queftions with which this fentence 
ends, ought to have the rifing inflexion alfo, 
as this is the inflexion they would neceffarily 

* See Part I. p. 67, 87. 
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have in profe ; though from injudicioufly print* 
ing the kft couplet fo as to form a frefh para4. 
graph, the word whole is generally pronounced 
"With the falling inflexion, in order to avoid the 
bad effedl of a queftion with the rifing inflexion 
at the end of a paragraph 5 which would be 
efFedlually prevented by uniting the laft couplet 
to the reft, fo as to form one whole portion; 
and which was undoujbtedly the intention of the 
poet. ' 

Having premifed thefe obfervations, we (hall 
endeavour to throw together a few rules for the 
reading of verfe, which, by defcending to par- 
ticulars, it is hoped will be more ufeful than 
thofe very general ones which are commonly to 
be met with on this fubjed: ; and which, though 
very ingenious, feem calculated rather for the 
making of verfes than the reading of them. 

Rule I. As the exadl tone of the paflion, 
^motion, or fentiment wliich verfe excites, is 
not at firft eafy to hit,- it will be proper always 
to begin a poem in a fimple and almoft profaic 
ilyle, and fo proceed till we are warmed with 
the fubjedl:, and feel the emotion we wilh to. 
exprefs. 

Thus in Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, if we cannot immediately ftrike into the 
iblemn ftyle with which that poem begins^ it 
will be better to commence with an eafier and 
lefs marking tone ; and fomcwhat like the ftyle 
of reading profe, till the fubjedl becomes a 
little familiar. There are few poems which 
will not allow of this profaic commencement; 
and where they do not, it is a much lefs fault 
in reading to begin with too little emphafis, 
than' either to flrike into a wrong one, or to 
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execute the right emphafis awkwardly, Gray's 
Elegy on the Extirpation of the Bards, is aU 
molt the only one that does not admit of com- 
mencing moderately: 

Ruin feize thee, ruthlcfs king ! 
Confujfion on thy banners wait ! ^c. 

Rule II. In verfe, every fyllable is to have 
the fame accent, and every word the fame em- 
phafis, as in profe : for though the rhythmical 
arrangement of the accent and emphafis is the 
very definition of poetry, yet, if this arrange-* 
ment tends to give an emphafis to words which 
would have none in profe, or an accent to fuch 
fyllables as have properly no accent, the rhyth- 
mus, or mufic of the verfe, muft be entirely 
neglecfted. Thus the article the ought never to 
have a ftrefs, though placed in that part of the 
verfe where the ear expedls an accent. 

Of all the caufes which confpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment and mifguide the mind. 
What the weak head with ftrongeft bias rules. 
Is pride ; the never-failing vice of fools. Pofe* 

An injudicious reader of verfe' would be very 
apt to lay a ftrefs upon the article the in the 
third line, but a good reader would infallibly 
negledl the ftrefs on this, and transfer it to the 
words zvhat and zveak. Thus alfo in the fol- 
lowing example, no ftrefs muft be laid on the 
w^ord of, becaufe we fhoulcj not give it any in 
profaic .pronunciation : 

Alk of thy mother earth why oaks are made 
Taller and ftronger than the weeds they (hade. Ibldm 

For the fame reafon the word as, either iii th^ 
firft or fecond line of the following couplet, 
ought to have no ftrefs : 
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Eye nature's walks^ (hoot folly as it flies. 
And catch the manners living as they rife. ^ope. 

The laft fyllablc of the word excellent^ in the 
following couplet, being the place of the ftrefs, 
is very apt to draw the organs to a wrong pro- 
nunciation of the word in compliance with the 
rhythmus of the verfe : 

Their praife is ft ill the ftyle is excellent : 
The fenfe they humbly take upon content. Ihtd* 

But a ftrefs upon the laft fyllable of this word 
muft be avoided upon pain of the greateft pof- 
fible reproach to a good reader ; which is that 
of altering the accent of a word, to indulge the 
ear in a childifti jingle of fyllablcs. The fame 
may be obferved of the word eloquence and the 
particle the in the following couplet : 

Falfe eloquence like the prifmatic glafs 
Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev'ry place. Ihtd, 

If, in compliance with the rhythmus, or tune of 
the verfe, we were to lay a ftrefs on the laft fyl- 
lable of eloquence^ and on the particle the in the 
firft of thefe verfes, fcarcely any thing can be 
conceived more difgufting to a good judge of 
reading, 

A fault oppofite to this is very common 
among bad readers; and that is, hurrying over 
the two laft fyllables of fuch words fo as to re- 
duce the pronunciation to profe : for it muft be 
carefully noted, that the beauty of reading 
verfe depends exceedingly upon the tune in 
which we pronounce it. The unaccented fyl- 
lables,' though lefs forcible, ought to have the 
fame time as thofe that are accented ; a regular 
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march^ an agreeable movement, ought to reign 
through the whole. 

This rule, however, with refpecft to the place 
of the accent, admits of fome few exceptions, 
Milton has fometimes placed words fo unfa- 
vourably for pronunciation in the common 
way, that the ear would be more difgufted with 
, the harfhnefs of the verfe, if the right accent 
were prcferved, than with a wrong accent^ 
which preferves the harmony of the verfe : for 
it is not merely reducing a line to profe if the 
fenft requires it, which is a capital fault in 
reading poetry, but reducing it to very harfli 
and difagrecable profe. Thus the Angel, in 
Milton, reafoning with Adam about the pla- 
nets,' fays. 

For fuch vaft room in nature unpoffefs'd 
By living foul, defert and defolate 
Only to Ihine yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfc of light, convey'd fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difputc. 

Farad. Lofty B, viii. *v» 153. 

The word contribute has properly the accent on 
the fecond fyllable ; but the verfe would be fo 
harfh with this accent, that it is prefumed a 
good reader would, for the fake of found, lay 
the principal accent on the firft fyllable, and a 
fubordinate ftrcfs on the third. The fame may 
be obferyed of the word attrihutCy in the fol- 
lowing paffage from the fame author *: 

1 The fwiftaefs of thofe circles attribute. 
Though numberlefs, to his Omnipotence, 
That, to corporeal fubftances could add 
Speed almoft fpiritual.. J bid. B. viii. 'u* io7» 

Where a word admits of fome diverfity in 
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placing the accent, it is fcarcely neceflary to 
obfervc, that the verfe ought in this cafe to 
decide. Thus in the following paflage : 

Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftolc 
Thofe balmy fpoils. Parad, Loft, £. iv. 'v, 1 0. 

For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour 
Hold it a fafhion and a toy in blood, 
A violet in the youth and prime of nature, . - 
Forward not permanent, though fweet not lading, 
The perfume of a minute. Shahefpeare, 

The word perfume in the paflage from Milton 
ought to be accented on the laft fyllable, and 
the fame word in Shakefpeare on the firft ; for 
both thefe modes of placing the accent are al- 
lowable in profe, though the'laft feems the pre- 
ferable; as it is agreeable to that analogy of 
diflyllable nouns and verbs of the fame form, 
which requires the accent to be on the firft 
fyllable of the noun, and on. the laft of the 
verb. 

But when the poet has with great judgment 
contrived that his numbers thall be harfli and 
grating, in order to eorrefpond to the ideas they 
fuggeft, the common accentuation muft be prc- 
ferved. 

On a fudden. open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfh thunder. Farads Lofty B, iu *v, 879. 

Here the harftincfs arifing from the accent on 
the fecond fyllable of the word impetuous, finely 
ex|)reires the recoil and jarring found of the 
gates of hell. 

Rule III. The vowel e, which is often cut 
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off by an apoftrophe in th<r word the, and in fyl- 
lablcs before r, as dangerous, gen'rms^ &c. ought 
to be preferved in the pronunciation, becaufe 
the fyllable it forms is fo fhort as to admit of 
being founded with the preceding fyllable, fo 
as not to increafe the number of fyllablcs to the 
eari or at all hurt the harmony. 

'Tis hard to fay, if greater want of ikill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 
But of the twoj lefs dang'rous is th' offence. 
To tire our patience than miflcad oar fenfe. Psfe^ 

• Him the Almighty power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' etherial (ky • 
With hideous ruin and combuftion, dowa 
To bottoralefs perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
- Who durft defy th' Omnipotent to arms. Mtltan^ 

In the example from Milton, we have an in- 
ftance that the particle the may either form a 
diftind: fyllable in poetry or not ; in the firft 
line it mull neceflarily form a diftin^S fyllable? 
in the fecond and laft it may be fo blended with 
the fucceeding word as to be pronoui^ced with- 
out elifion, and yet form no diftindl fyllable. 

Rule IV. Almofl: every verfeadmitsof apaufe 
in or near the middle of the line, which is called 
the caefura; this muft be carefully obferved m 
reading verfe, or much of the diftinAnefs, and 
almoft all the harmony, will be loft. 

EXAMPLE. 

Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit. 
And "wifely curb'd proud man's pretending wit ; 
As on the land, while here the ocean gains. 
In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains ; 
Thus in the foul, while memory prevails, 
The folid pow'r of underftanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play 
The ;nemory's foft figures melt away. Pope^ 
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Thefe lines have feldom any points infer ted in 
the middle, even by the moft fcrupulous punc- 
tuifts ; and yet nothing can be more palpable 
to the ear, than that a paufe in the firft at things, 
in the fecond at curbed, in the third at land, in 
the fourth at parts, and in the fifth at foul, is 
abfolutely neceflary to the harmony of thefe 
lines ; and that theiixth, by admitting no paufe 
but at under/landing, and the feventh, none but 
at imagination, border very nearly upon profe. 
The reafon y^hy thefe lines will not admit of a 
paufe any where but at thefe words, will be evi- 
dent to thofe who have perufed the former part 
of this work on the divifion of ^ fentence, 
(Part !• page i8 ;) and if the reader wbuld fee 
one of the moft curibus pieces of analylis on 
this fubjedl in any language, let him peiHife in 
' Lord Kaims*s Elements of Criticifm the chapter 
on Verfification, where he will find the fubjedl 
of paufing as it relates to verfe difcuiTcd in the 
deepeft, cleareft, and moft fatisfaftory manner. 
it will be only neceflary to obferve, in this 
place, that though the moft harmonious place 
for the capital paufe is after the fourth fyllable, it 
may, for the fake of expreffing the fenfe ftrongly 
and fuitably, and fometimes even for the fake 
of variety, be placed at feveral other intervals. 

EXAMPLES. 

•Tis hard to fay — if greater want of Ikill. 
So when an angel — ^by divine command. 
With rifing tempeft — ^(hakes a guilty land. 
Then from his clofing eyes — thy form (hall part. 
And the lad pang — (hall tear thee from his heart. 
Infpir'd repuls'd battalions — to engage. 
And taught the doubtful battle — where to rage. 
Know, then, th)rfclf — ^prefumc not God to fcari ; 
The proper ftuily of mankind — ^is man. 
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But befides the capital paufe^ there are cer- 
tain fubordinate paufes, which, though not fo 
cflential as the capital paufe, yet, according to 
fomc of our profodifts, form fome of the greatcfl: 
delicacies in reading verfe, and are an inex- 
hauftible fource of variety and harmony in the 
compofition of poetic numbers. But in the 
exemplifying of this dem-de/ura, or fubordi- 
nate paufe, our profodifts either Ihow the im- 
. propriety of many of thefe paufes, or that they 
may be accounted for upon a different principle* 

EXAMPLES. 

Relent { lefs walls || whofe darkfome round ] contains. 
For her | white virgins P hyme | neals ling. 
In thefe | deep folitudes \\ and aw | ful cells. 

Nothing could be more puerile and deftruc- 
tive of the fenfe than to make paufes as they 
are here marked in the middle of the words re^ 
lent/e/s, hymeneal, and awful, which are the in- 
ftanccs Lord Kaims brings of the ufc of this 
half paufe. In the lines quoted by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, as inftances of the demi-caefura, we find 
an emphatic oppofition at every one ; -and this 
oppofition always requires a paufe, whether in 
profe or verfe. See Part I. page 55. 

Glows I while he reads || but trembles | as he writes. 
Reafon | the card || but pafru)n | is the gale. 
From men | their cities || and from | gods their fanes. 
From ftorms | a ihelter || and from heat | a fhade. 

So that, on the whole, notwithftanding the 
decided manner in which thefe profodifts fpeak 
of the demi-defura as neceffary in verfe, I am 
apt to conclude that it often exifts no, where 
but in their own imaginations. But the next 
Rule will lead us to the confideration of a paufe 
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of much more importance, w^hich is a paufe at 
the end of the line. 

Rule V. At the end of every line in poetry 
muft be a paufe proportioned to the intimate 
or remote connexion fubfifting between the two 
lines. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his Art of Reading, has 
inlifted largely on the neccffity of making a 
paufe at the end of every line in poetry, whether 
the fenfe requires it or not, which he fays has 
hitherto efcaped the obfervation of all writers 
on thefubjedt; and this, he obferves, is fo ne- 
ceflary, that without it we change the verfe into 
profe. It is with diffidence I diffent from fuch 
an authority, efpecially as I have heard it ap- 
proved by perfona of great judgment and tafte.* 
I muft own, however, that the neceffity of this 
paufe, where the fenfe does not require it, is 
not fo evident to me as to remove every doubt 
about it ; for, in the firft place, if the author 
has fo united the preceding and following lines 
in verfe as to make them real profe, why is a 
reader to do that which, his author has negleftcd 
to do; and indeed feems to have forbidden by 
the very nature of the qompofition ? In the next 
place, thi^ flight and almoft infenfible paufe of 
fufpenfion does not feem to anfwer the end pro- 
pofed by it; which isi that of making the ear 
fenfible of the verfification, or of the number 

♦ I afked Dr. Lowth, Mr. Garrick, and Dr. Johnfon, 
about the propriety of this paufe, and they all agreed with 
Mr. Sheridan. Had I been lefs acquainted with the fubjeft, 
and feen lefs of the fallibility of great names upon it, I fhould 
have yielded to this decifion ; but great names arc nothing 
where the matter in queflioa is open to experiment j and to" this 
experiment I appeal. 
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of accentual imprcflions in every line. For 
this final paufe is often fo fmall, when compared 
with that which precedes or follows it in the 
body of the line, and this latter and larger paufe 
is fo often accompanied with an inflexion of 
voice which marks the formation of perfedl 
fenfe, that the boundaries of the verfe become 
almoft, if not utterly imperceptible, and the 
compofition, for a few lines, fall into an har- 
monious kind of profe. For it is evident, that 
it is not a fmall paufe at the end of a line in 
verfe, which makes it appear poetry to the ear, 
fo much as that adjuftment of the accented fyU 
lables which forms a regular retura of ftrcfs, 
whether the line be long or fhort. Accordingly, 
we find, that thofe lines in blank verfe, which 
have a long paufe in the middle, from a con- 
clufion of the fenfe, and a very Ihort one at the 
end, from the fenfe continuing, are, in fpite of 
all our addrefs in reading, very profaical. This 
profaic air in thefe lines may have a very good 
cflfed in point of cxpreiffion and variety, but if 
too frequently repeated, will, undoubtedly ren- 
der the verfe almoft imperceptible ; for, as was 
before obferved, the ear will mcafure the lines 
by the greateft paufes, and if^thefe fall within, 
and not at the end of the line* the verfification 
will feem to be compofed of unequal lines, and 
will want that meafure which the ear always ex- 
pedls in verfe, and never difpenfes with, but 
when fenfe, variety, or exprcflion is promoted 
by it. 

EXAMPLE. 

Deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite ; for wide was fpfead 
Tha; war, and various ; fometimes on firm ground 

u 
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A Handing fig^t ; then foaring on main wing^ 
Tormented all the air ; all air feem'd then 
Conflifting fire : long time in even fcale 
The battle hung Mtlton. 

The paufes at the end of thefe lines arc fo 
fmall when compared with thofe in the body of 
the lines, that an appeal may be made to every 
car for the truth of what has been juft obferved. 
This difproportion in the paufes cannot^ how- 
ever, be faid to reduce the compofition to profe; 
nay, even if we were to ufe no paufes at all at 
the end of the lines, they would not, on thb 
account, entirely lofe their poetic charader; 
for, at worft, they might be called numerous 
or harmonious profe ; and that. the greateft part 
of blank vcrfe is neither more nor lefs than this, 
it would not be difficult to prove, 

Mr. Sheridan defines numbers to be certain 
impreffions made on the ear at ftated and regu- 
lar diftances ; and as he fuppofes verfe would 
be no verfe without a paufe at the end of each 
line^ he muft define verfe to be a certain num. 
bcr of impreffions made on the ear at ftated and 
regular diftances, terminated by a paufe, fo as 
to make this number of impreffions perceptibly 
equal in every line. But if a paufe comes into 
the definition of ^crfe bccaufe it ferves to ftiew 
the equal number of impreffions in every line, 
a paufe that is infufficient for this purpofe is 
not, ftridly fpeaking, a poetical paufe ; for if 
the piufc clafles words into fuch portions as 
obliges the ear to perceive the equality or ine- 
quality of thefe portions, the longeft paufes 
will be the boundaries of thofe portions the e^r 
will mod readily perceive, and the ihort paufes 
will, like the demi-caefura, appear either im- 
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perctptiblc, or fubfei-vient only to the greater 
paufe : Thus the foregoing paffage from Milton 
will, while we are pronouncing it, addrcfs the 
car in the fame manner it does the eye in the 
following arrangement: 

Deeds of eternal fame were done, but infinite; 
For wide was fpread that war and various ; 
Sonietimes on firm ground a ftanding fight ; 
Then foaring on main wing, tormented all the air ; 
All air feem'd then corifliding fire : 
Long time in even fcale the battle hung. 

This arrangement of the words, though, ex- 
actly claflcd into thofe portions in which they 
come to the car, fccms to deftroy the verfe to 
the eye, and to reduce it into what may be 
called numerous profe: But have we not reafon 
to fufpccfl that the eye puts a cheat upon the 
ear, by making us imagine a paufe to exift 
where there is only a vacancy to the eye ? 
Mr. Sheridan has ytry properly accounted for 
thie perception of falfe^quantity in Latin verfe 
by this affociation of vifible and audible ob- 
jects, and there feems an equal reafon to fufpedt 
the fame fallacy here. 

The bell pronouncers of tragedy have never 
obferved this paufe, and why it Ihould be in- 
troduced into other compofition is not ealily 
comprehended : The numbers of the verfe, the 
dignity of the language, an inverfion of the 
common order of the words, fufficiently pre- 
serve it from falling into profe ; and if the name 
of verfe only be wanting, the lofs is not very 
confiderablc. When the line is terminated by 
a rhyme, the boundaries of the verfe are very 
difcernible by the fmaileft paufe ; though the 
moft harmonious rhyming verfe muft be ac- 

V 2 
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knowledged to be that where the rhyme is ac- 
companied by a confiderable paufe in the fenfe; 
but as too long a fucceflion of thefe lines fatiates 
the ear with too much equality, we readily ex- 
change found for variety or force of expreffion. 
Sometimes even the paufes before and after a 
rhyme are fo confiderable, and that at the end 
of the rhyme fo fmall, that the boundaries of 
the verfe are loll in the rapidity of the ex- 
preffion. 

• Which, without pading through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. Fope. 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. Ihtd. 

In thefe lines I think it is evident, that if we 
make a fmall paufe of fufpenfion, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan calls it, at the end of the firft verfe, the 
paufes of fenfe at judgment and hearty and at 
watches and alike^ are fo much more perceptible, 
that every trace of the length of the verfe is loft : 
The fame may be obferved of the following 
lines of Milton : 

Sing heav'nly Mufe, that on the fecret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didft infpire 
That Shepherd, who firft taught the chofen feed 
In the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth 
Rofe oat of chaos : Or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that fiow'd 
Faft by the oracle of God : I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my advcnt'rous fong. 

In the fifth, fixth, and feventh lines of this 
palTage, the paufe in the fenfe falls fo diftinclly 
on the words chaos ^ more^ and God, that a flight 
paufe at bill, flowed, and thence, would not have 
the leaft power of informing the ear of the end 
of the liiie, and of the equality of the verfe^ 
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and, therefol-e, for thefe purpofes would be en- 
tirely ufelefs. For in all pronunciation^ whe- 
ther profaic or poetic, at the beginning of every 
frefli portion, the mind muft neceffarily have 
the paufe of the fehfe in view; and this profpcd: 
of the fenfe muft regulate the voice for that 
portion, to the entire negleA of any length in 
the verfe, as an attention to this muft necef- 
farily interrupt that flow or current in the pro- 
nunciation which the fenfe demands. Thus 
the current of the voice is ftopped at chaos / and 
the fucceeding part of the verfe. Or if Sionbill, 
is fo much detached from the preceding part, 
that the admeafurement of t;^e verfe is deftroyed 
to the ear, and we might add a foot more to 
the latter part of the v^rfe without feeming at 
all to lengthen it; we might, for example, write 
the line in this manner, 

Ro& out of Chaos ; or if Sion's verdant hiU 

without any indication of falfe quantity to the 
ear, though the eye fcans it as too long by two 
fyllables. 

The affedation which morft writers of blank 
verfe have of extending the fenfe beyond the 
line, whether neceflary or not, is followed by a 
fimilar afFedtation in the printer, who will often 
omit placing a paufe at the end of a line of 
verfe, where he would have inferted one in 
profe ; and this affeAation is ftill carried farther 
by the reader, who will generally run the fenfe 
of one4fne into another, where there is the leaft 
opportunity of doing it, in* order to ftiow that 
he is too fagacious to fufSpofe there is any con- 
clufion in the fenfe becaufe the line concludes. 
This afFedation, I fay, has poflibly given rife 

, U3 
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to the oppofite one adopted by tffif learned ; 
namely, that of paufing where the fenfe abfo- 
luteiy forbids a paufe, and fo, by Ihunning 
Scylla, to fall into Charybdis : This error is ex- 
cellently defcribed by Pope : 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learn 'd by being fingular ; 
So much they hate the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpofely go wrong. 

The truth is, the end of a line in verfe natur- 
ally inclines us to a paufe ; and the words that 
refufe a paufe fo feldom occur at the end of a 
verfe, that we often paufe between words in 
verfe where we fliould not in profe, but where 
a paufe would by no means interfere with the 
fenfe : this, it is prefumed, has been fully 
fliown in the former part of this work ; and this, 
perhaps, may be. the reafon why a paufe at the 
end of a line in poetry is fuppofed to be in com- 
pliment to the verfe, when the very fame paufe 
in prx)fe is allowable, and, pefrhaps, eligible, 
but riegleded as unncceffary : However this be, 
certain it is, that if we pronounce many lines 
in Milton, fo as to make the equality of im- 
preflions on the ear diftihdlly perceptible at the 
end of every line; if, by making this paufe, we 
make the paufes that mark the fenfe lefs per- 
ceptible, we exchange a folid advantage for a 
childifh rhythm, and, by endeavouring to pre- 
ferve the name of verfe, lofe all its meaning 
and energy. 

Rule VI. In order to form a cadence in a 
period in rhyming verfe, we muft adopt the 
falling inflexion with confiderable force, in the 
csefura of the laft line but one. 
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EXAMPLE. 

One fcience only will one genius fit^ 
So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit ; 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
, But oft in thofe confin'd to fingle parts ; (. 

Like kings we lofe the conquefts gain'd before. 
By vain a^ibition ftill to make them more ; 
Each might his fev'ral province || well conmiand. 
Would all but ftoop to what they underiland. 

In repeating thefe lines, we fhall find it necef- 
fary to form the cadence, by giving the falling 
inflexion with a little more fotce than common, 
to the word province. The fame may be ob- 
fervcd of the word pro/peff, in the laft line of 
the following paffage : 

So pleas'd at firft, the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and (eem to ^read the iky ; 
Th' eternal fnows appear already paft. 
And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft : 
But thofe attained, we tremble to farvey 
The growing labours of tjie lengthen'd way ; 
Th' increafing profpedl || tires our wand'ring eyes. 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arife. 

Rule VII. A fimile in poetry ought always 
to be ^ead in a lower tone of voice than that 
part of the paffage which precedes it. 

EXAMPLE. 

'Twas then great Marlb'rbugh's mighty.fool was 
prov'd. 
That in the (hock of charging hofts unmov'd, 
Amidft confufion, horror, and defpair. 
Examined all the dreadful fcenes of war. 
In peaceful thought the field of death fufirey 'dj 
To fainting fquadrpns fent the timely aid ; 
Infpir'd rcpuls'd battalions to engage, / 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage* 
So when an angel, by divine command. 
With rifing tempefts (hakes a guilty land^ 

U4 
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(Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paft,} 
Calm and ferene he drives the furious blaft ; 
And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform. 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the ftorm. Adilfin. 

Rule VIII. Where there is no paufe in the 
fcnfe at the end of a verfc, the laft word muft ' 
have exaAIy the. fame inflexion it would have 
in profe. 

EXAMPLE. 

Over their heads a chryftal firmament, 
Whereon a fapphire throne, inlaid with pure • 
Amber, and colours of the ftiow'ry arch. Milton^ 

In this cxanaple,*the word pure muft have the 
falling inflexion, whether we make any paufe 
at it or not, as this is the inflexion the word 
would have if the fentence were pronounced 
profaically. For the fame reafon the words ir- 
tir^d and went^ in the following example, muft 
be pronounced with the rifing inflexion. , 

At his command th' uprooted hills retir'd . 
Each to his place ; they heard his voice and went 
Obfequious ; heav'n his wonted face renew'd. 
And with frelh flow'rets hill and valley fmil'd. 

Rule IX. Sublime, grand, and magnificent 
defcription in poetry, frequently requires a lower 
tone of voice, and a famencfs nearly approach- 
ing to' a monotone, to give it variety. 

This rule will furprife many who have always 
been taught to look upon a monotone orfame- 
nefs of voice as a deformity in reading. A de- 
formity it certainly is, when it arifes either from 
a want pf power to alter the voice, or a want 

* This, it is prefumcd, is an inftance, that a paufe of fuf- 
penfion may fome times be improper al the end of a line. Sec 
pages 291, 292. 
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of judgment to introduce it properly ; but I 
prefume it may be with confidence affirmed^ 
that when it is introduced with propriety, it is 
one of the grcateft embelliftiments of poetic 
pronunciation. Nay, a jmonotone connected 
with preceding and fucceeding inflexions, is a 
real variety, and is exadtly fimilar to a fuccef-- 
lion of the fame identical notes in mufic ;* which, 
confidered apart, is perfedly monotonous, but, 
taken with what goes before and follows, is 
among the fined beauties of compofition. 

The ufe of the monotone has already been 
exemplified, page 79, in the grand defcription 
of Satan's throne, at -the beginning of the 
Second Book of Paradife Loft, and may be 
farther illuftrated by a paflage of the Allegro of 
the fame poet. 

Hence ! loath'd Melancholy, 

. Of Cerberus, and blackeit Midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave foxlom, 

'Mongft horrid fliapes and .(hrieks, and fights unholy. 
Find but feme uncouth cell, 

^ Where brooding darknefs fprcads his jealous wings. 
And the night raven fihgs ; .. 

There, under ebon {hades and low-brow'd rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. 

In repeating this paflage, we Ihall find the 
darknefs and horror of the cell wonderfully 
augmented, by pronouncing the eighth line, 

^* There, under ebon fhades, and low-brow'd rocks," 

in a low monotone; which monotone may not be 
improperly fignified, by the horizontal line ge- 
nerally ufed to mark long quantity; as this line 
is perfcdlly defcriptive of a famcnefs of tone ; 
as the acute and grave accent are of variety. 
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Modulation of the Voice. 

After a perfcA idea is attained of the paufe, 
cmphafis, and inflexion, with which wc ought 
to pronounce every word, fentence, interroga* 
tion, climax, and different figure of fpecch, it 
will be abfolutely neceflfary to be acquainted 
with the power, variety, and extent of the in- 
ftrument, through which we convey them to 
others ; for unlefs this inftrument be in a proper 
pitch, whatever we pronounce will be feeble 
and unnatural ; as it is only in a certain pitch 
that the voice can command the greateft variety 
of tones, fo as to utter them with energy and 
eafe. 

Every one has a certain pitch of voice, in 
which he is mod eafy to himfelf, and moft 
agreeable to others ; this may be called the na- 
tural pitch: this is the pitch in which we con* 
vcrfe ; and this muft be the bafis of every im- 
provement we acquire from art and exercife; 
for fuch is the force of exercife upon the organs 
of fpccch, as well as every other in the human 
body, that conftant practice will ftrengthen the 
voice in any key weufe it to, even though this 
happen not to he the moft natural and eafy at 
firft. This is abundantly proved by the ftrong 
vociferation which the itinerant retailers in the 
ftreets acquire after a few years praAice. What- 
ever key rhey happen to pitch upon at firft is 
generally preferved; and the voice in that note 
becomes wonderfully ftrong and fonorous: 
but, as the Spedator humoroufly obferves, theff 
articulation iis generally fo indiftinft, that we 
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underftsind what they fell, not fo n^uch by the 
isrords as the tune. 

As conftant exercife is of fuch importance to 
ftrengthen the voice, care ihould be taken^ that 
we exercife it on that part where it has naturally 
the greateft power and variety: this is the 
middle tone; the tone, we habitually make u& 
of, when we converfe with, or fpeak to perfons 
at a moderate diftance ; for if we call out to one 
who is fo far off as to be ;aImoft out of hearing, 
we naturally raife our voice to a higher key, as 
well as fwell it upon that key to a much greater 
degree of loudnefs ; as, on the contrary, if we 
wifli to be heard only by a fingle perfon in com- 
pany, we naturally let fall our voice into a low 
key, and abate the force of it, fo as to keep it 
from being heard by any but the perfon we arc 
fpeaking to. 

In this iituation, nature dictates : but the fitu-* 
tion of a public fpeaker is a iituation of art ; he 
not only wifhes to be heard, but to be heard 
with energy and cafe; for this purpofc, his 
voice muft be powerful in that key which is 
eafieft to him, in that which he will moft na* 
turally fall into, and which he will certainly 
have the moft frequent occalion to ufe; and 
this is the middle tone. 

But before we enter farther on this fubj6d, 
it feems abfolutely neceflary to obviate a very 
common miftakc with refpe<9: to the voice, 
which may lead to an incurable error; and that 
is, the confounding of high and low with loud 
and foft. Thcfe plain differences are as often 
jumbled together as accent and quantity, 
though to much worfe purpofe. Our miftaking 
of accent for quantity when we converfe about 
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it, makes not the lead: alteration in our fpeak- 
ing; but if, when we ought only to be louder, 
we raife our voice to a higher key, our tones 
become ftirill and feeble, and fruftrate the very 
intention of fpeaking. 

Thofe who underftand ever fo little of mufic, 
know that high and loud, and foft and low, 
are by no means rtcceffarily conneAed ; and that 
we may be very foft in a high note, and very 
loud in a low one;.juft as a fmart flroke on a 
bell may have exadly the fame note, as a flight 
one, though it is confiderably louder. But to 
explain this difference to thofe who arc unac- 
quainted with mufic, we may fay, that a high 
tone is that we naturally aflume when we wifli 
to be heard at a diftance, as the fame degree of 
force is more audible in a high, than in a low 
tone, from the acutenefs of the former, and 
the gravity of the latter; and that a low tone is 
that we naturally afTume when we are fpeaking 
to a pcrfon at a fmall diftance, and wifh not to 
be heard by others ; as a low tone with the fame 
force is lefs audible than a high one; if, there- 
fore, we raife our voice to the pitch we ihould * 
naturally ufe if we were calling to a perfon at a 
great diftance, and at the fame time exert 'fo 
fmall a degree of force as to be heard only by a 
perfon who is near us, we ftiall have an example 
of a high note in a foft tone ; and, on the con- 
trary, if we fuppofe ourfelves fpeaking to a 
perfon at a fmall diftance, and wifti to be heard 
by thofe who are at a greater, in this fituation 
we ftiall naturally fifik the voice into a low 
note, and throw juft as much force or loudnefs 
into it as is necelfary to make it audible tathe 
perfons at a diftance. This is. exactly the 
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ttfcinner in which adors fpeak thefpeechcs that 
are fpoken afide. The low tone conveys the 
idea of fpeaking to a perfon near us, and the 
loud tone enables us to convey this idea to a 
diftance. By this experiment we perceive, 
that high and loud, and foft and low^ though 
moft freiquentiy affbciated, are eflentially dif* 
tind: from each other. 

Such,, however, is the nature of the human 
voice,, that to begin in the extremes of high 
and low are not equally dangerous. The voice 
naturally Aides into a higher tone, when we 
want to fpeak louder, but not fa eafily into a 
lower tone, when we would fpeak more foftly. 
Experience Ihows U5, that we can raife our 
voice at pleafure to any pitch it is capable of; 
but the fame experience tells us, that it requires 
infinite art and practice to bring the voice to a 
lower key when it is once raifed too high. It 
ought therefore to be a firft principle with all 
public readers and fpeakers, rather to begin 
under the common level of their voice than 
above it. The attention of an auditory at the 
commencement of a ledure or oration, makes 
the fofteft accents of the fpeaker audible, at the 
fame time that it affords a happy occafion for 
introducing a variety of voice, without which 
every addrefs mull foon tire. A repetition of 
the fame fubje<il a thoufand tinnes over, is not 
more tirefome to the underftanding, than a 
monotonous delivery of the moft varied fubjedt 
to the ear. Poets, to produce variety, alter 
the ftrudlure of their verfe, and rather hazard 
uncouthnefs and difcord than famenefs. Profe 
writers change the ftyle, turn,^ and ftrufiure of 
their periods, and fometimes throw in excla- 
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fnationsy and fometimes interrogatioRS, to 
roufe and keep alive the attention; but all this 
art is entirely thrown away, if the resider docs 
not enter into the fpirit of his author, and by a 
fimilar kind of genius, render even variety itfelf 
more various; if he does not, by an alteration 
in his voice, manner, tone, gefture, loudnefs, 
foftnefs, quicknefs, flownefs, adopt every change 
of which the fubjeft is fufceptible. 

Every one, therefore, who would acquire a 
variety of to^ie in public reading or fpeaking, 
mull avoid as the greateft evil a loud and voci- 
ferous beginning ; and for that purpofe it would 
be prudent in a reader or fpeaker to adapt his 
voice as if only to be heard by the perfon who 
is nearefl to him; if his voice has natural 
ftrength, and the fubje<5t any thing impaflioned 
in it, a higher and louder tone will infenfibly 
Ileal on him; and his greateft addreiTs muft be 
direded to keeping it within bounds. For this 
purpofe, it will be frequently neceflary for him 
to recall his voice, as it were, from the extre- 
mities of his auditory, and dired it to thofe 
who are neareft to him. This it will be proper 
to do almoft at the beginning of every para- 
graph in reading, and at the introduftion of 
every part of the fubjedl in difcqurfe. Nothing 
will fo .powerfully work on the voice, as fup- 
pofing ourfefves converfing at different inter- 
vals with different parts otthe audience. 

A celebrated writer on this fubjeft direcfls a 
reader or fpeaker, upon his firft addrefling his 
auditory, to fix his eyes upon that part of them 
from which he is the fartheft, and to pitch his 
voice fo as to re^ch them. This, Ifear, would 
be attended with very ill confequences if the 
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aiiembly were very large; as a fpeaker would 
be ftrongly tempted to raije his voice, as well 
as increafe its force; and by this means begin 
in a key much too high for the generality of his 
auditory, or for his own powers to continue it, 
Ttefafeft rule, therefore, is certainly to begin^ 
as it were, with thofe of the aflembly that are 
neareft to us^and if the voice be but articu- 
late, however low the key may be^ it will ftill 
be audible; and thofe who have a fufficient 
ftrength of voice for a public auditory, find it 
fo much more difficult to bring down than to 
raife the pitch, that they will not wonder I 
employ my chief care to guard againft an error 
by far the moft common, as well as the moft 
dangerous. 

Much, undoubtedly, will depend on the fize 
and ftrudiure of the place we fpeak in : fome 
are fo immenfely large, as many of our churche$ 
and cathedrals, that the voice is nearly as much 
diflipated as. in the open air; and often with 
the additional inconvenience of a thoufand 
^onfufed cchos and re-echos. Here a loud and 
vociferous fpeaker will reader himfelf unintel- 
ligible in proportion to his exertion of voice; 
as departing and commencing founds , will en- 
counter each other, and defeat every intention 
of diftindnefs and harmony. 

Nothing but good articulation will make a 
fpeaker audible in this fituation, and a judicious 
attention to that tone of voice which is moft 
fuitablc to the fize and imperfedlions of the 
place. If the place we fpeak in be but fmall, 
it will be fc^rcely neceflary to obferve that the 
loudnefs of the voice mould be in proportion. 
Thofe who have not ears fufficiently delicate to 
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difccrn the true quantity of fodnd neccflary to 
fill the place they fpeak in, ought to take every 
poflible method to acquire fo elTencial a quali- 
fication. A knowledge of mufic, many trials 
of different degrees of loudnefs, and the friendly 
criticifm of good judges, may do much to- 
wards acquiring this accomplifhment ; and it 
mud ever be remembered, that high and low 
are effentially diftiniSt from loud and foft; as 
we may with the utmoft propriety be at the 
higheft note of our voice in the fmalleft room, 

})rovided wfe are not too loud, and ufe the 
owefl part of our voice in the largeft, provided 
we are Bot too foft and indiftinft to be heard. 

In order to reduce the foregoing obfervations 
to practice, it may not be unprofitable to attend 
to the following rules. 

Rule I. To gain a habit of lowering the 
voice, it will be neceffary to drop the Voice to 
a lower key upon the end of one fcntence, and 
to commence the next fentence in the fame low 
key with which we concluded the former ; for 
fhis purpofc, it will be neceffary to feledt fen- 
tences where this pronunciation is eligible, and 
pradtife upon them. 

EXAl^PLES. 

Our iieht is the moft perfed and moft delightful of all our • 
fenfes. It fills the mind with the largeft variety of ideas, con. 
Tcdes with its objedts at the greatS diftance, and continues 
the longeft in action without bong tired or fatiated with its 
proper enjoyments. The ienfe of feeling can indeed give us a 
notion of exteniion, (hape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours ; but at the lame time it is very much 
ftraitened and confined in its operations to the number, bulk, 
and diftance of its particular objedls. Sfe&* N? 41 1. 

I (hall firft confider thofe pleafures of the imagination which 
arife from the adual view and furvey of outwara objeds ; and 
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thtkt I thinly all proceed from the fight of what is greats 

uncommon^ or beautiful. There may^ indeed^ be fomeching 
to terrible or ofFcnfive, that the horror or loathibmenefs of the 
objcft may overbear the pleafure which refults from its great- 
ne&y novelty, or beauty ; but ftill there will be fuch a mix-: 
ture of delight in the very difguft it 'gives us, as any of thefe 
three qualifications are mod ConTpicuous and prevailing. 

Thefenje Qf feeling, in the firft example, and 
there may indeed, in the fecond, may very pro- 
perly commence in a low tone of voice, as this 
tone is generally fuitable to the conceffion con- 
tained in each of the fentences. 

Similes in poetry form proper examples for 
gaining a habit of lowering the voice. 

EXAMPLE. 

He above the reft^ 
III ftiape and gefture proudly eminent^ 
Stood like a tow'r. His f6rm had not yet loft 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear'd 
Lefs than archangel ruin'd and th* exccfs 
Of gloiy obfcur'd ; as when the fun new ris'ri 
Looks through the horizontal mifty air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the modxl 
In dim eclipfe difaft'rous twilight (heds 
. On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Milton* s Farad, tojh 

In this example are two iimiles in fucceflion; 
and it may be qbferved, that in order to pro- 
nounce them properly, the voice ought to be 
twice lowered ; that is, on the firft fimile at 
as when the fun, and then at or from behind the 
moon^ which laft fimile muft be in a lower tone 
of Voice than the former, and both nterly in a 
dionotone^ 

Rule II. This lowering of the voice will be 
greatly facilitated if we begin the words we 
Wilh to lower the voice upaii, in a monotone^ 
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or fanftcnefs of founds approaching to that pro- 
duced by repeatedly ftriking the fame key of a 
harpfichord. Thus in the following paflage 
from Dr. Akenfide*s Pleafures of Imagination : 

With what attradive charms this goodly frame 
Of nature, touches the confenting hearts 
Of mortal men ; and what the pleating ftores 
Which beauteous imitation thence denves. 
To deck the poet's or the painter's toil, 
Mv verfe unfolds. Attend ye gentle pow'rs 
Of mufical delight! and while I fmg 
Your gifts, your honours, dance around my ftnun* 
Thou, fmiling queen of ev'ry tuneful breaft^ 
Indulgent Fancy ; from the fruitful banks 
Of Avon, whence thy rofy fingers cull 
Freih flow'rs, and dews, to fpnnkle on the turf 
Where Shakcfpeare lies, be prcfent : and with thee 
Let Fi^ion come upon her vagrant wings. 
Wafting ten thoufand colours through the air ; 
And by the glances of her magic eye. 
Combining each in endlefs fairy forms 
Her wild Creation. Goddefs of the lyre, . 
Which rules the accents of the moving fpherCf 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony, defcend. 
And join this feftive train ? for with thee comes 
The guide, the guardian of their lovely fports, 
Majeftic Truth 5 and where Truth deigns to come 
Her fitter Liberty will not be far. 
fie prefent all ye Genii, whoconduA 
The wand'ring foorilept of the youthfiil bard. 
New to your iprings and (hades ; who touch his ear 
With finer founds ; who heighten to his eye 
The bloom of nature, .and before him turn 
The gay eft, happieft, attitudes of things. 

FUafurti of Imagination^ Book I. 

This exordium confifts of an invocation of fe- 
veral poetic powers, each of which ought to ht, 
addrefled in a manner fomewhat different ; but 
none of them admits of a difference fufficient to 
give a variety to a long paragraph, except that 
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of Eternal harmony : and this frem its nature 
l-eqQiresa fokmn monotone in a much lower 
key than the left : if therefore we pronounce 
the words^ 

Geddefs of the lyre. 
Which rules the accents of the moving fphere: 

If, I fay, we pronounce thefe words^ in a low 
monotone, without any inflexion of voice on 
them ; we (hall throw a great variety into ^he 
whole invocation, and give it at the fame time 
that, expreffion which the importance of the 
fubjed demands. 

Kule III. As few voices arc perfect ; thofe 
which have a good bottom often wanting a top, 
and inverfely ; care Ihould be taken to improve 
by pradlicc that part of the voice which is moft 
deficient: for inftance; if we want to gain a 
bottom, we ought to pradlife fpeeches which 
require exertion, a little below the common 
pitch; when we can do this with cafe, we may 
pradtife them on a little lower note, and fo on 
till we are as low as we defire; for this purpofe, 
it will be neceffary to repeat fuch paflagcs as 
require a full audible tone of voice in a low 
key : of this kind is the fpeech of king John to 
Hubert, where he takes him afide, and tempts 
him tJo undertake the death of prince Arthur : 

Come hither, Hubert; O, my gentle Ifebcrt, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flefh 
There is a foul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advants^ge means to pay thy love* 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bofcxn, dearly cheri&ol. 
Give me thy hand, I had a thing to fay- 
But I will &t it with fome better time. 
By heav'n, Hubert, I'm almoft afham'd 
To fay what good refpe^l I have of thee. 
X 2" ' . 
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H«i. I am much bounded to yoar majeftf* 

K. John. Goodfiriend^ thou haft no caofe to fay fo yet^ 
But thou (halt have — and creep time ne'er fo flow> 
Yet it (hall come for me to do thee good* 
1 had a thing to fay^...but let it go ; 
The fun is in the heav'n, and the proud day 
Attended with the pleafures of the worlds 
Is all too wanton and too full of gaudes 
To give me audience* If the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen month 
Sound one unto the drowfy race of night ^ 
If this fame were a church-yard where we ftand. 
And thou poflefled with a thoufand wrongs ; 
Or if that thou couldft fee me without eyes^ 
Hear mc without thine ears^ and make reply 
Without a tongue, ufing conceit alone. 
Without eyes, cars, and harmful found of words, 
Thtn in defpight of broad-ey'd watchful day 
I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 
fiat, ah ! I will not — yet I love thee well. 
And by my troth, I think thou lov'ft mc well. 

HuL So well, that what you bid me undertake. 
Though that my death were adjundt to my ad. 
By heav'n I'd do't. 

AT. yohM, Do I not know thou wouldft ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On that younff boy : I'll tell thee what, my friend. 
He is a very icrpcnt in my way,- 
And whereioe'er this foot of mine doth tread. 
He lies before me. Do'f( thou underiland me ? 
ThoQ art his keeper. 

Htth. And I'll keep him fo. 
That he (hall not offend your majefty. 

K. 79bH. Death. 

Hub. My Lord? 

K. John, A grave. 

Hub. He ftiall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 
I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, I'U not fay what I intend foe thee : 
Remember. Shake/peare*s King John^ Ad vlU Scene v. 

I have quoted fo much of this fine pafrage> be- 
caufe I think almoll every part of it affords an 
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opportunity of pradifing tofpeak with force and 
energy upon a lower tone of the voice ; for the 
whole fcene may be confidered as only an earneft 
whifper; but as this whifper muft be heard by 
a whole audience, it is neccffary, while we lower 
the pitch, to add to the force of the voice : this, 
however, is no eafy operation, and none but 
good readers, and confummate adlors, can do 
it perfedtly. It is no very difficult matter to 
be loud in a high tone of voice; but to be loud 
and forcible in a low tone, requires great prac- 
tice and management; this, however, may be 
facilitated by pronouncing forcibly at firft in a 
low monotone; a monotone, though in a low 
key, and without force, is much more fonorous 
and audible than when the voice Aides up and 
down atalmoft every word, as it mufl do to be 
various. This, tone is adopted by a<9:ors when 
they repeat paifages afide. They are to give 
the idea of fpeaking to themfelves, in fuch a 
manner as not to be heard by the perfon with 
them on the ftage, and yet muft neceffarily be 
heard by the whole theatre. The monotone in 
a low key anfwers both thefe purpofes. It con- 
veys the idea of being inaudible to the acftors 
with them in the fcene, by being in a lower 
tone than that ufed in the dialogue ; and by be- 
ing in a monotone becomes audible to the whole 
houfe. The nionotone, therefore, becomes an 
excellent vehicle for fuch paflages as require 
force and audibility in a low tone, and in the 
hands of a judicious reader or fpeaker is a per- 
petual fource of variety. 

Rule IV. When we would ftrengthen the 
Voice in a higher note, it will be neceflary to 
pra<5life fuch parages as require a high tone of 
X3 
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voice; and if we find the voice grow tfiin> ot 
approach to a fqueak upon the high note, it 
will be proper to fwell the voice a little belo\t 
this high note, and to give it force and audible 
Hty by throwing it into a famcndfs of tone ap- 
proaching the nionotone. A fpeech of Titus 
Quintius to the Roman people, ironically en- 
couraging them to the greateft exceffes, is a 
good praxis for the higher tone of voice. 

When you are to contend with us, you can feiac the Aveatiiic 
hill, you can poffefs yourfelvcs of the Mons Sacer, the enemy 
U at our gates, the JETqmline is near being taken, and nobody 
ftifs to hmder it. But againil us you are valiant, againft ut 
yoa can arm with all diligence. Come on then, bS«ge the 
Senate-houfe, make a camp of the forum, fill the jails with our 
chief nobles, and when you have atchieved thefe glorious ex. 
ploits, then at the leaft. Tally out at the ^quiHne gate with 
the fame fierce Q>irits againft the enemy* Does }tonr fefolatioQ 
hH you for this ? Go then, and behold from oar walls, your 
lands ravaged, your houfes pluiKlered and in fiamei, the whole 
country laid wafte with fire and fword. Have you any thii^ 
here to repair thefe damages f Will the tribunes make up your 
lofles to you ? They will give you words as many as you pleafe; 
bring impeachments in abund»ice againft the prime men 0£ tho 
ftate ; heap laws upon laws ; aflemblies you (hall have without 
end ; but will jmy of you return the richer from thefe aifemblies I 
Extinguilh, O Romans ! thefe fatal divifions ; gcneroufly break 
this curfed enchantment, which keeps you buned in a fcanda* 
lous ina£lion«.— Open your eyes, and canfider the managemeat 
of thofe ambitious men, who, to make themfelves powerful in 
their party, ftudy nothing but how they may foment divifions 
in the commonwealth. 

There are few voices fo ftrong in the upper 
notes as to be able to pronounrce this fpeech 
with the fpirit it demands ; care o^ult be takeq 
therefore, particularly in the ironical parts, to 
keep the voice from going tpo high, for which 
purpofe it ought to appreaeh to a monotone iit 
the nigh nobles required upon the yvQris-^agah^, 
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us you are valiant ^^againft us you can arm with all 
diligence — and particularly upon thc.qucftions 
-^Does your rejolution fail you for this f Have you 
any thing here to repair thefe damages? Will the 
tribunes make up your loffes to you f And the fame 
condudt of the voice muft be obferved upon 
the four fucceeding ironical members. 

But no exercife will be fo proper to inui:^ the 
voice to high notes as frequently to pronounce 
a fucceffion of queftions, which require the 
rifing inflexion of voice at the end. Such is 
that inftance of a fucccflion of queftions ending 
with the rifing inflexion, in the Oration of 
Demofthenes on the Crown. See p. 160. 

What was the part of a faithful citizen ? of a prudent, an 
adlive, and honeft miniller ? Was he not to fecure Euboea, as 
our defence againft all attacks by fea ? Was he not to mak^ 
Boeotia our barrier on the midland fide ? The cities borderifig 
on Peloponnefus, our btdwark on that quarter ? Was he not to 
attend with due precaution to the in^rtation of com^ that thi$ 
trade might be proteded through all its progrefs up to our own 
harbour ? Was he not to tover thofe diftridU, wmch we com. 
manded by feafonable detachments, as the Proconefus, the 
Cherfonefu^, and Tenedos ? To exert himfelf in the aiTembly 
for this purpofe ? While with equal zeal he laboured to gain 
•others to our intereft and alliance, as Byzantium, Abydus, 
and EubcEa ? Was he not to cut off the bcft and moft important 
refoarces of our enemies, and to fupply thofe in which our coun« 
try was defe^ive ?— And all this you gained by my counfels 
and my adminift ration. Le land's Demofthenes on the Crown* 

It will naturally occur to every judicious 
reader, that this feries of queftions ought to 
rife gradually in force as they proceed, and 
therefore it will b« neceflTary to keep the voice 
Hnder at the beginning: to which this obferv- 
ation may be added, that as thjc rifing inflexion 
ought to be adopted on each queftion, the voice 
will be very apt to get too high near the end; for 

X4 
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wl^ich purpofe it will be neceflaW to fwcll the 
voice a little below its higheft pitcii; and if we 
cannot rife with eafe and clearnefe on every 
particular to the 4aft, we ought to augment the 
force on each, ths^t the whole may forma fpecies 
.of climax. 

Rule V. When we would ftrengthen the voice 
in the middle tone, it will be neceffary to ex- 
ercife the voice on very paffionate fpeeches by 
pronouncing them in a loud tone, without fuf* 
fering the voice to rife with the force, but pre- 
serving all the energy and loudnefs we arc able, 
in the middle tone of voice. 

The challenge pf Macbeth to Banquo's 
ghoft, is a proper pafTage for this exercife of 
the middle tone of voice. 

What man date I dare : 
Approach tfaoa like the rugged Ruffian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros or Hyrcanian tyger ; 
Take any (hape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Be alive again. 
And dare me to the defart widi thy fword ; 
If trembling I inhibit, then proteft me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible (hadow. 
Unreal mock'ry, hence ! 

Rule VI. When we have exerted the voice to 
the higheft pitch, it will be neceffary to bring 
it down to a lower, by beginning the fucceed- 
ing fentencc in a lower tone of voice, if the 
nature of the fentence will permit; and if-wc 
are fpeaking extempore, it will be proper to 
form the fentence in fuch a manner as to make 
it naturally require a lower tone. A good 
praxis for recovering the voice when it is car-.' 
ried to its utmoft pitch is the furious refent- 
ment and indignation of Pofthumus againft 
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himfclf for giving credit to the iafilfeiity of 
Imogen. 

Jachlmo, This I^ofthumus— methinks I fee him now— 

Poft. Ay, fo thou doll, 
Italian fiend ! ah me, moft credulous foolj 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing. 
That's due to all the villains paft, in being. 
To come— oh give me cord, or knife, or poifon, 
Some upright jufticer ? Thou king, fend out 
For torturers ingenious ; it is I 
That ail th' abhorred things o'th'earth amend 
By being worfc than they. I am Pofthumus 
That kill'd thy daughter ; villain-like I lye, 
That caus'd a lesser villain than myfelf, 
A facriiegious thief to do't. The temple 
Of virtue was (he, yea,, and ihe herfelf--. , 
Spit and throw ftones, cafl mire upon me, fet 
The dcfgs o'th'ftreet to bait me : every villain 
Be caird Pofthumus Leonatus, and 
fie villainy lefs tluin 'twas. Oh ! Imogen, 
My queen> my life, my wife! Oh Imogen, 
Imogen! Imogen! 

In this example, we find the fury of the paffibn 
very apt to carry the voice .too high, but the 
poet has very judicioufly thrown in breaks and 
alterations in the paflion, which give the fpeaker 
an opportunity of lowering and altering his 
voice. Thus the voice is at its higheft pitch 
of rage at io come, when the break and different 
ihade of the fame paifion at. Oh give me cord^ 
&c. affords an opportunity of lowering the 
voice, by a mixture of intr^ty. The voice is 
at its utmoft extent of heighr at kiWd iby 
daughter s as in this palTage he declares openly 
his guilt, in order to provoke his puniflimcnt; 
but the next claufe, villainmke I lye, gives a 
different Ihade of force to the voice by a 
mixture of remorfc. The next fentence — The 
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temple ef virtue^ &c. has a regret and tcn- 
dernefs in it that affords an alteration of voice 5 
but as this alteration Aides into extreme grief, 
in which the voice is very apt to go too high, 
the next fentence— *y/>// and tbrtnvftones^ &c. — 
by the deep hatred it falls into, gives the 
fpeaker an opportunity of lowering and reco- 
vering the force of his voice, in order to con- 
clude with that force and tcndernefs which 
the latter part of the fpeech neceflarily re- 
quires. Thus, by projjerly diftinguifhing the 
different fhades and mixtures of the paflions, 
we not only produce variety, 'but afford the 
voice fuch refources of energy, as can alone 
fupport it in the pronunciation. 

Rule Vll. When we are fpeaking extem- 
pore, and have carried the voice to its utmoft 
extent in a high key, in order to bring it down 
to a lower, we ought, ifpoffiblc, to adopt fome 
paifion which requires a low key ; fuch ad 
ihame, hatred, admonition, &c. as in the 
fpirited fpeech of T. Quintius to the Roman 
people, quoted under Rule IV. 

The fame may be obferved of the fpeech of 
the Angel in.Milton to Satan. 

Think we fuch toils, fiich cares difturb the peace 
Of hcay'n's bleft habitants ?,— dike I fcora 
Thy peribn, and impofture. Mi/tajn. 

The former part of this fpeech raifes the 
voice to the higheft pitch, and is finely re- 
lieved and contrafted by the low tone which 
Jc4trn requires in the conciufion. 
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Gefiure. 

IjtESTURE, confidercd as a juft and elegant 
adaptation of every part of the body to the na- 
ture and import of the fubjeft we are pronoun- 
cing, has always been confidered as one of the 
moft efiential parts of oratory. Its power, as 
Cicerd obfcrves, is much greater than that of 
words. It is the language of nature in the 
ftridleft fenfe, and makes its way to the heart, 
without the utterance of a lingle found. An- 
cient and modern orators are full of the power 
ofadion; and action, as with the illuftrious 
Grecian orator, feems to form the beginning, 
the middle, and ^n^ of oratory^ 

Such^ however, is the force of cuftom, that 
though we all confefs the power and neceflity of 
this branch of public fpeaking, we find few, in 
our own country at leaft, that are hardy enough 
to put it in pradlice- The moft accompliflied 
fpeakers in the Britilh Senate are very faulty 
in their ufe of aftion, and it is remarkable that 
thofe who are excellent in every other part of 
oratory are V^ry deficient in this. The truth 
is, though the>f eafon of adion in fpeaking is 
in the nature of things, the difficulty of ac- 
quiring the other requifires of an orator, and 
the ftill greater difficulty of attaining excel- 
lence in adion, (which after all our pains is 
lefs eftcemed than excellences of another kind); 
thefe^ I fay, feem to be the reafons why aftion 
is fo little cultivated among us : to this we may 
add, that fo different are national taftes in this 
particular, that hardly any two people agree in 
the juft propprtion of this fo celebrated quality 
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of an orator. Perhaps the finiihed aAion of a 
Cicero^ or a Demofthenes, would fcarcely be 
borne in our .times^ though accompanied with 
every other excellence. The Italians and 
French, thoueh generally cfteemed better pub- 
lic fpeakers than the Englifh, appear to us to 
overcharge their oratory with ad:ion ; and fome 
of their fineft (Irokes of adiion would, perhaps, 
excico our laughter. The oratory, therefore, 
of the Greeks and Romans in this point, is as 
ill fuited to a Britifh auditor, as the accent and 
quantity of the ancients is to the Engliih lan- 
guage. The common feelings of nature, with 
the ligns that exprefs them, undergo a kind of 
modification, which is fuitable to the tafte and 
genius of every nation; and it U this nat;ional 
taftc which muft neceflarily be the vehicle ^ of 
every thing we convey agreeably to the public 
we belong to. Whether the a(^ion of the an- 
cients was exccflive, or whether that of the 
Engliih be not toofcanty, is not the quellion; 
thofe who would fucceed as Engli^ orators 
muil fpeak to Engliih taile; as a general 'muit 
learn the modern exercife of .arms to comofiand 
modern armies, and not the difcipline and 
weapons of the ancients. 

Biit though the oratory of the moderns does 
not require all thofe various evolutions of gef* 
ture which was almofl indifpenfable in the 
ancient, yet a certain degree of it muil necef- 
farily enter into the compoiition of every good 
fpeaker and reader. To be perfedly mo.tionlefs 
while we are pronouncing words which require 
force and energy, is not only depriving then^ 
of their neceifary fupport, but rendering theni 
unnatural and ridiculous,^ A v^ry veheoient 
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addrcfs pronounced without any motion but 
that of the lips and tongue, would be a bur- 
icfque upon the meaning, and produce laughter* 
nay, fo unnatural is this total abfence of gefti- 
culation, that it is not very eafy to fpeak in this 
ihanner. 

As fome aftion, therefore, muft neeeflarily 
accompany our words, it is of the utmoft con- 
fequence^ that this be fuch as is fuitable and 
natural. No matter how little, if it be but 
akin to the. words and paffion ; for if foreign 
to them, it counterads and deftroys the very 
intention of delivery. The voice and gefture 
may be faid to be tuned to each other; and if 
they are in a different key, as it may be called^ 
difcord muft inevitably be the confeauence. 
An awkward adlion, and fuch as is unluitable 
to the words and paffion, is the body out of 
tune, and gives the eye as much pain as difcord 
does the ear. 

In order, therefore, to gain a juft idea of 
fuitable adion and expreffion, it will be necef- 
fary to obferve that every paffion, emotion, and 
fcntiment, has a particular attitude of the 
body, caft of the eye, and tone of the voice, 
that particularly belongs to that paffion, emo- 
tion, or fentiment : thefe fliould be carefully 
lludied, and praftifed before a glafs when we 
are alone; and before a few friends, whofe can- 
dour and judgment we can rely on. Some 
good piece of compolition fhould be then fe- 
ledled, aiid every period or fentence be marked 
with that paffion, emotion, or fentiment, indi- 
cated by the words, that the eye in reading may 
be reminded of the paffion or fentiment to be 
alTumed. Thefe paflions and emotions wc 
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fliould CKprefs with the utmoft force and exier^ 
we arc able, when we arc alone^ that we maf 
wear ourfelves into the habit of afiuming them 
eaiily in public* Thi« forcible praftice in 
privace» will have the fame elTecfl: on our public 
delivery, that dancing a minuet has on our ge- 
neral air and deportment. What Pope fays of 
writing is pcrfe&ly applicable to adtion in ora- 
tory. 

True cafe in a^ion comes from art, not chance^ 
As thofe more eafieft who haTC learned to dance. 

To defceitd, however, to a few of thofe parti- 
culars, to which it feems the moll neceflary 
to attend ; it may not be improper to take no- 
tice, that in reading much lefs action is required 
than in fpeaking. When we read to a few per- 
fons onI)r in private, it may not be ufelefsr to 
obferve, that we fhould accuftom ourfelves to 
read (landing ; that the book fhould be held in 
the left hand; that we fhould take our eyes as 
often as poffible from the book, and diredl 
them to thofe that hear us. The three or four 
laft words, at lead of every paragraph, or 
branch of a fubjedl, fhould be pronounced with 
the eye pointed to one of the auditors. When 
any thing fublime^ lofty, or heavenly, is ex- 
prefled, the eye and the right hand may be very 
properly elevated; and when any thing low, 
inferior, or grovelling is referred to, the eye 
and hand may be direcfled downwards: when 
any thing diftant or extenfivc is mentioned, the 
hand may naturally defcribe the diftance or ex- 
tent; and when confcious virtue, or any heart- 
felt emotion, or tender fentiment occurs^ we 
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xnay as naturally clap the right hand on the 
breaft, exadly over the heart. 

In fpcaking extempore, we (hould be fparing 
of the ufe of the left hand, which may not un- 
gracefully hang down by the fide, and be fuf- 
fered to receive that fmall degree of motion 
which will ncceffarily be communicated to it 
by the adion of the right hand. The right 
hand, when in adion, ought to rife extending 
from the fide, that is, in a dire<3:ion from left 
to right ; and then be propelled forwards, with 
the fingers open, and eafily and differently 
curved : the arm (hould move chiefly from the 
elbow, the hand feldom be raifed higher than 
the ihoulder, and when it has defer ibed its ob- 
jedt, or enforced its emphafis, ought to drop 
lifelefs down to the fide, ready to commence 
adtion afrefti. The utmoft care muft he taken 
to keep the elbow from inclining to the body, 
and to let the arms, when not hanging at reft 
by the fide, approach to the adtion we call 
a-'kimbow ; we muft be cautious too, in all ac- 
tion but fuch as defcribes extent or circumfe- 
rence, to keep the hand, or lower part of the 
arm, from cutting the perpendicular line that 
divides the body into right and left; but above 
all, we muft be careful to let the ftroke of the 
hand which marks force, or emphafis, keep 
exa<5t time with the force of pronunciation; 
that is, the hand muft go down upon the em- 
phatical word, and no other : Thus in the ex- 
ecration of Brutus, in Julius Caefar : 

When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous. 
To lock fuch rafcal-counters from his friends. 
Be ready gods with all your thunderbolts, 
Dajb him in pieces* 
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Here the action of the arm which enforces the 
emphafis ought to be fo direAed, that the 
ftroke of the hand may be given cxaftly on the 
word dajb $ this will give a concomitant aAioit 
to the organs of pronunciation, and by this 
means the whole expreflion will be greatly 
augmented* This action may be called beating 
time ro the emphafis^ and is as neceSary iii 
forcible and harmonious fpeaking, as the agree- 
ment between the motion of the feet, and the 
mufic in dancing.* 

Thcfe are fomc of the fimpleft and mod ne- 
ceflary directions, and fuch as may be followed 
with the greatcft fafety : obferving the a^flioii 
of the belt readers and fpeakers, may, with 
fome cautions, be recommended to youth; 
but cannot with the fame fafety be propofed to 
thofe who, by long pradlice, are confirmed in 
habits of their own ; it may, inftead of a modetl 
and negative kind of awkwardnefs, which is 
fcarcely offenfive^ fubftitute a real and dif- 
gufting kind of mimickry; and this, by every 
perfon of the lead tafte, will be looked upon 
as a bad exchange* 

To the generality of readers and fpeakers, 
therefore, it may be propofed to make ufe of 
no moreadtion than they can help. If they are 
really in earneft, as they ought to be, fome 
gefticulation will naturally break out; and if it 
be kept withia-bounds, it will always be tole- 

* For a fimple outline of a^ion^ as it may be called^ it is 
prefamed the Elemenu of Gefture^ prefixed to the Academic 
Speaker^ will be found highly ufeful ; as the diredions there 
given are illuftratcd by plates defcribing the feveral pofitions 
of the body, legs, arms and hands, in a graceful and forcible 
delivery. 
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table. A man's own feelings will bften tell 
him how far he may venture with fafety; for iii 
that fituation which he finds the eaficft to him* 
fclf, he will appear moft agrecaBlc to his au- 
ditory. Such a fympathy do we find between 
fpeaker and hearer, that the one cannot be itf. 
an awkward fituation without communicating 
a feeling of it to the other, 

Thus have, we endeavoured to delineate thofe 
outlines, which nothing but good ienfe and 
tafte will fill up. The more diftinftly thcfe 
lines are marked; thfe eafier will be the finilh- 
ingj and if, inftead of leaving fb much to tafl:e^ 
as is generally done, we were to pufh as far as 
poifible our inquiries into thofe principles of 
truth and beauty, in delivery, which are ini- 
mutable and eternal $ if> I fay, we were td 
mark carefully, the feemingly infinite variety 
of voice and gefture in fpeaking and readings 
and compare this variety with the various fenfes 
and paflions of which thiey are expreffivei from 
the fimplicity of nature in her other operations^ 
we have reafon to hope, that they might be fo 
claffed and arranged, as Xo be of much eafier 
attainment, and produAive of much certainty 
and improvement, in the very difficult acqui- 
fition of a juft iind agreeable delivery^ 
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The PaJjioHs. 



/I 



T now remains to fay fomething of thofe 
tones which mark the pailions and emotions of 
the fpeakcr.^ Thefe are intirely independent 
on the mbdulatiotrof the Voices though often 
confounded with it: for modulation relates 
only to (peaking either loudly or^ftly, in a 
high or a low key ; while the tones of the paf- 
fions or emotions mean only that quality of 
found that indicates the feelings of the fpeaker, 
without any reference to the pitch or loudnefs 
of his voice; and it is in being ealily fufccp- 
tible of every paifion and emotion that prefents 
itfelf, and being able toexprefs them with that 
peculiar quality of found which belongs to 
them, that the great art of reading and fpeaking 
confills^ When we fpeak our owa- words, and 
are really inripaflioned by the occafion of fpeak- 
ing, the pailion or emotion precedes the words, 
and adopts fuch tones as are fuitable to the 
paflion we feel ; but when we read, or repeat 
from memory, the paflion i-s to be taken up as 
the words occur; and in doing this well, the 
whole difficulty of reading or repeating from 
memory Uqs. 

But it will be demanded, how are we to ac- 
quire that peculiar quality of found that indi- 
cates the paflio]\ we wifli to exprefs ? The an- 
fwer is eafy : by feeling the paflion which ex- 
preflTes itfelf by that peculiar quality of found. 
But the quefliion will return, how are we to 
acquire a feeling of the paflion? .The anfwcr to 
this queflion is rather difcouraging^ as it will 
advife thofe who have i^ot a power of impaflion- 
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Ihg themfelvcs upon reading or exprefling fbme 
very pathetic paffage, to turn their ftudies to 
feme other department of learning, where na- 
ture may have been more favourable to their 
wifties. But is there no method of aflifting us 
in acquiring the tone of the paffion we want to 
cxprefs ; no method of exciting the paffion in 
ourfelves when wewifti to exprefs it to others? 
The advice of Quintilian and Cicero on this 
6'ccafion, is, to reprefent to our imagination, 
in the moft lively manner poffible, all the moft 
ftriking circumftances of the tranfaftion w6 
defcribc, or of the paffion we wifh to feeh 
^* Thus,** fays Quintilian, '^ if I complain of 
** the fate of a man who has been aflaffinated, 
** may I not paint in my mind a lively pidlurc 
^* of all that has probably happened on the oc- 
" cafion ? Shall not the aflaffin appear to rufli 
** forth fuddenly from his lurking-place? 
^' Shall not the other appear feized with hor- 
^' rors? Shall he not cry out, beg his life, or 
*' fly to fave it? Shall not I fee the aflalfin 
'* dealing the deadly blow, and the defencelefs 
** wretch falling dead at his feet ? Shall not I 
** figure to my mind, and by a lively impref- 
*' fion, the blood gulhing from his wounds^ 
*' his ghaftly face, his groans, and the laft 
^^ gafp he fetches ?'* 

This muft be allowed to be a Very natural 
method of exciting an emotion in the mind ? 
but ftill the woes of others, whether real or 
fiiflitious, will often make but a weak impref- 
fion on our own mind, and will fail of afFeAing 
Us with a fufficicnt force to excite the fame 
emotions in the minds of our hearers« In this 
exigence^ it- may not, perhaps, be unprbfit-i 

Y>a 
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able, to call to our affiftancc the device of the 
ancient Grecian after Polus ; who, when he 
had the part of Eledra to perform, and was to 
reprefent that princefs weeping over the aihes 
of her brother Oreftes, ordered the urn which 
^contained the afhes of his dear and only Ton to 
be brought upon the ftage, and by this means 
excited in himfelf the pitch of grief with which 
he wifhed to afFed his audience* 

Calling to mind, therefore, fuch paflages of 
our own life as are fimilar to thofe we read or 
(peak of, will^ if I am not miftaken, confider* 
ably aflift us in gaining that fervor and warmth 
of expreflion, which,, by a certain fympathy, 
is fure to afFed thofe who hear us. 

But our natural feelings are not always to be 
commanded ;. and, when they are, ftand in need 
of the regulation and embellifhments of art : it 
is the bufinefs, therefore, of every reader and 
fpeaker in public, to acquire fuch tones and 
gerfures as nature gives to the paffions ; that he 
may be able to produce the femblance of them 
when he is not aftually impaffion^d. The feel- 
ings of men, when unpremeditatedly impaffion- 
ed, will do wonders. We feldom hear a perfon 
exprefs love, rage, or pity, when thefe paflions 
are produced by a powerful objeft on the fppt, 
without feeling in ourfelves the workings of 
the paflions thus inftantaneoufly produced* 
Here the reality of the fituation contributes 
greatly to our own feelings, as well as to the 
feelings of the fpeaker* The fpeech of a male- 
fador feldom fails to move us powerfully, 
however wretchedly delivered; and a perfon 
really in the agonies of paflion moves us irre-. 
fiftibly. But thefe are fituatio|is' very different. 
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from the reader and fpeaker in public. The 
reader has always a fiditious or abfent paflion 
to exhibit ; and the public fpeaker muft always 
produce his paflion at a certain time and place, 
and in a certain order ; and in this lituation it 
is generally fuppofed by our beft critics, that 
anexcefs of feeling, fych as we have when un- 
premeditately actuated by ftrong paflions, would 
render us incapable of exprefling ourfelves, fo 
as properly to affedt others. I have myfelf feen 
Powcl, in the charadcr of George Barnwell, 
fo overwhelmed with grief in that pathetic ad-^ 
drefs, , 

Be wam'd, ye youths who fte my fad dcfpair, &c» 

9S to b^ incapable of cxprefling himfelf in the 
moft pathetic manner to the audience. How- 
ever this be, certain it is, we ought to ftudy 
the effedls and appearances of the paflions^ that 
Vc may be able to exhibit them when we are 
not really impaflioncd; and, when we are, to 
give paflion its moft agreeable expreflion. Mr^ 
Burke has a very ingenious thought on this 
fubjed: in his Origin. of our Ideas of the Sublime 
Uttd Beautiful. He obferves, that there is fuch 
H connexion between the internal feeling of a 
paflion, and the external expreflion of it, that 
we cannot put ourfelves in the pofture or atti- 
tude of any paflion, without communicating a 
certain degree of the paflion itfelf to the mind. 
The fame may be obferved of the tone of voice 
vhich is peculiar to each paflion : each paflion 
produces an agitation of the body, which is ac- 
iGLompanied by a correfpondent agitation of the 
mind : certain founds naturally produce certain 
Ifodily agits|.tion5, Similar to thofe produced by 

Y3 
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the paffiotts ; and hence mufic has pp^tr ov« 
;he niind> and can difpofc it alten^tely tojof, 
or forrow; to pity, or revenge. When the 
voice, therefore, affumcs that tone which a 
mufician would produce in order to e^preff 
certain paflions or fentiroents in a fong. — cha 
ipeakcr, like the performer on a muiical inftru-* 
iuent> is wrought upon by the found he cre-^ 
;^tes; and, though adtive at the beginning, al 
length becomes paflive, by the found of hi# 
own voice on himfelf. Hci^ce it is, that 
though we frequently begin to read or fpeak, 
without feeling any of the paflion we wifh to 
cxprefs, we often end in full poffcflion of ir. 
This may ferve to (how the neceffity of ftudying 
and imitating thofe tones, looks, and geftures, 
that accompany the paffions, that we may dif- 
pofe ourfelves to feel them mechaaicaily, and 
improve our expreflion of them when we feel 
them Ipontapeoufly ; for by the imitation of 
the paifion, we meet it, as it were, half way. 

A paffion well defcribed, difpofes us to the- 
feeling of it, and greatly aififts us in expreffing 
it with force and propriety; this (howsthenc- 
ceffity of a good defer i prion of the paflions, and 
how much the art of fpeaking depends upon it. 
Thofe who feel the paflions the moll powerfully, 
and unite with this feeling a power of defcribing 
their feelings, are thofe from whom wc may 
exped the beft pidures of what pafles in the 
foul. For this reafon, good poets are generally 
the beft painters of the paflions ; and for this 
reafon too, we find the greatcft orators have 
been moft converfant with the beft poets ; for 
though it is not the bufineft of the poet, like 
that of the philofopher, ta enj&er in^o a logical* 
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definition of the origin, cxtwit, and various 
relations of the pailioii he produces, he muft» 
however, feel it ftrongly, and cxprefs rtexadlly 
as we fee it in nature, or it will fail in its effeft 
on the foul ; which, in this cafe, judges by a 
fort of inftin<5):. This, it is prefumed, will be 
afufiicient reafon for drawing the examples that 
are given of the paffions chiefly from the poets ; 
and of thefe, chiefly thofe in the dramatic line ; 
as it is in thefe that the paflions are generally 
the moft delicately and forcibly touched. 

Aaron Hill, in his Eflay on the Art of Aft- 
ing, has made a bold attempt at fuch a defcrip- 
tion of the paffions as may enable an adtor to 
adopt them mechanically, by (hewing, that all 
the paffions require either a braced or relaxed 
ftate of the finews, and a peculiar cafl of the 
eye. This fyftem he has fupported with much 
ingenuity; but it were to be wiflied he had lived 
to give his original idea the finifhing he in- 
tended, and to have feen it combated by pp- 
pofitc opinions, that he might have removed 
feveral objeAions that lie againft it, and render 
the truth of it doubtful. It muft be owned, 
however, that this writer deferves great praife 
for the mere attempt he has made to form a 
new fyftem, which, under fome reftridlions, 
may not be without its ufe. It is certain, that 
all the paffions, when violent, brace the finews ; 
grief, which, when moderate, may be faid to 
melt or relax the frame, when accompanied by 
anguifh and bitter complainings, becomes ac- 
tive and bracing.* Pity feems never to rife to 

• See Dr. Johnfon's excellent remark upon the fpeech of . 
Lady Conftance in King John. Ad iii. fc. i« 

Y4 
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a fufficient degree of for row to brace th* 
fincws ; and anger, even in the flighted degree, 
feems to give a kind of tenfion to the voice and 
limbs. Thus Shakefpeare, as quoted by this 
writer, has given us an admirable piifturc of 
this paflion in its violence, and has made this 
violent tenfion of the finews a confiderable part; 
of its compofition : 

Now imitate the adlion of the tygcr ; 
Stifien the finews, fummon up the blood ; 
Lend fierce and dreadful afpe^ to the eye ; 
Set the teeth clofe and ftretch the npftril wide; 
Hold hard the breath and bend up ev'ry fpirit 
To its foil height. r- 

To this may be added, that admirable pifture 
of violent anger which Shakcfpeare puts in the 
mouth of Suflfolk, ii; the Second P^rt of 
Henry VI. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrake's g^oan,^ 
1 would invent as bitter fearching terms. 
As curft, as harih, and horrible to hear> 
Delivered ftrongly through my fixed tcetfai 
With full as many figns of deadly hate 
As lean-faced Envy in her loathfome cave. 
My tongue fliould ftumble in mine eaxneft words,^ 
Mine eyes (hould fparkle Hkc the beaten flintj^ 
Mine hair be fixt on end like one diftraA, 
Ay, ev'ry joint ftiquld fecm to cnifc and ban i 
And, even npw my burden'd heart woi^ld bjeakj^ 
Should I not curfe them. 

Who can read thefe admirable defcriptions of 
^nger without finding his whole frame braced,, 
gnd his mind ftrongly tinv5l\ired with the paflion 
delineated! How much is it to be ^pegrette4 
that fo grej^t a matter of the pa0ion^ as Shal^e- 
ipearc, has not left us a defcription limilar to 
thi§ of ey^ry eiTK>tion of the foul ! But though 
he has not 4efcribed eyery othci? paifion Hxe 
I'l^ia^j he has placed thfn^ al^ in fuch mayl^ing 
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points of view, a& enables us to fee the work* 
ings of the human heart from his writings^ in 
a clearer and more aifeding way than in any 
other of our poets j and perhaps, the beft de^ 
fcription that could be' given us of the paflion$ 
in any language, may be cxtradled from the 
epithets he has made ufe of. But to return to 
the fyftcm : Hill defines fcorrrto be negligent 
anger, and adds, *' it is expreffed by languid 
** mufcles, with a fmile upon the eye in the 
^* light fpeciesj^ or a frown to hit the ferious.** 
The reafon he gives for this cxpreflion is, '* be- 
•* caufe. fcorn infinuates, by a voluntary flack- 
^^ nefs, or difarming of the nerves, a known 
*' or a concluded abfence of all power in the 
** infulted objedt, even to make defence feeni 
** neceflary/* This feemsLa very accurate pic- 
ture of the paffion, and the llacknefs of the 
nerves appears neceflarily to enter into the 
proper method of cxprefling it. But what are 
we to think of his definition of Joy? " Joy,** 
fays he, ** is pride poflefled of triumph/* No 
author I have ever yet n>et with, has fuppofed 
pride to be a neceffary part of the compofition 
of joy; though a degree of joy may form part 
of the compofition of pride. Pity, he defines 
to be a(flive grief for another's afHidlions j but 
this definition feems not td include the moft 
leading trait of pity, which is, benevolence 
5|nd love ; and though pity is always accornpa-* 
nied with a degree of forrow which often ex- 
cites us to affift thofe we pity, yet pity is often 
beftowed on pbjeds w? neither can nor endea- 
vour to affift. The poets have always ftrongly 
niarked this alliance between pity and love, 
tTid wit|» great propriety. When Blandforcl 
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tells Oroonoko he pities hira^ Oroonoko an« 
fwers, 

-Do pity me ; 



Pity*t akin to love, and cv'ry thoagfat 
or that foft kind is wdcome to my foul, 

Orocnohi Ad ii- 

And Dryden, in his Alexander's Feaft^ after 
defcribing the power of Timotheus in exciting 
bis heroes pity for the fad fate of I^rius^ fays. 

The mighty mafter fmil'd to fee. 
That love was in the next d^;rec ; 
, 'Twas bat a kindred found to moreji 
For pity melts the foul to love. 

And Julia^^ in the Two Gentlemen t>f Verona, 
Hy^ of Proteus, 

' Bccaufe he loves her he defpifes me ; 

Bccaufc I love hiro, I muft pity him. A&. it. 

Poets, who, where the paflions arc concerned^ 
are generally the beft philofophers, conftantly 
defcribe love and pity as melting the foul : but 
how doe$ this agree with the intenfe mufcles 
with which Hill marks the expreflion of both 
thefe paflions ? And how, according to this 
writer, can the mufcles be intenfe and the eye 
languid at the fame time, as he has defcribed 
them in pity; or is it conceivable that the eye 
can exprefs an emotion diredly contrary to the 
feelings of the whole frame ? The diftinftion, 
therefore, of braced and unbraced mufcles, 
upon which his whole fyftem turns, feems at 
beft but a doubtful hypothefis ; and much too 
hidden and uncertain for the diredion of fo 
important a matter as the expreflion of the 
paflions. 
In the difplay of the paflions which I have 
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Adopted^ nothing fi^rther is intended) ttma 
fucK a dcfcr^ption of them as may ferve togiv^ 
^n idea of their external appearaQce« and fuch 
examples of their operations chi the foul as imf 
tend to awaken an original feeling of them in 
the bres^ft of the reader. But it cannot be too 
carefully noted, that, if poffiblej the expreflioa 
of every paflion ought to commence within^ 
The imagination ought to be ftr^gly imprejSedi 
with the idea of an otjj^ifl which naturally ex-- 
cites it, before the body is brought to corre- 
fpond to it by fuitf^ble gefture. This order 
ought never to be j^everfed, except when the 
mind is too cold and languid to imbibe the 
paflion firft ; and in this cafe, an adaptation of 
the body to an expreflion of the paffipn, wilt 
either help to excite the paflion we wifti to feel,, 
or in fome meafure fupply the abfence of it. , 

The two circumftances that moft fl:rongly 
mark the cxprcflion of paflion, are the tone of 
the voice, and the external appearance of coun- 
tenance and gefture ; thefe we fliall endeavour 
to defcribe, and to each defcription fubjoin an 
example for pradtice. 

In the following explanation and defcrip- 
tion of the paflions, 1 have been greatly in* 
debred to a very ingenious performance called 
the Art of Speaking; this work, though not 
without its imperfections^ is on a plan the moft 
ufeful that has hitherto been adopted. The 
paflions arc firft defcribed, then paflTages are 
produced which contain the.feveral paflions, 
and thefe paflions are marked in the margin as 
they promifcuoufly occur in the parage. This 
plan I have adopted, and I hope not without 
jome degree of improvement. For after the 
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dcfcription of the feveral paffions^ in which I 
have frequently departed widely from this au- 
thor^ I have fubjoined examples to each paifion 
and emotion, which contain fcarcely any 
paflion or emotion but that defcribed; and by; 
thus keeping one pailipn in view at a time^ it 
is prefumcd the pupil will more eaiily acquire 
the imitation of it, than by pafling fuddenly to 
thofe paflages where they are fcattercd promif-r 
Cttoufly in fmall portions. But though this af- 
fociation of th6 umilar paflions is certainly an 
advantage, the greatcft merit is dueto the au- 
thor above mentioned; who, by the divifion 
of a paflage into its feveral paffions, and mark- 
ing thefe paffions as they occur, has done real 
iervice to the art of fpeaking, and rendered his 
book one of the moft ufeful that has been hi«< 
^^erto publifccd. 
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THE PASSIONS; 

JL HE firft pifture of the pafiions (if it may 
be calkd foj is 

TRANQJJILLITY. 

Tranquillity appears by the compofure of the 
countenance^ and general repofe of the whole 
body, without the exertion of any one mufcle. 
The countenance open, the forehead fmooth> 
the eyebrows arched, the mouth juft not fhut, 
and the eyc^ paffing with an eafy motion from 
objeft to objcdl, but not dwelling long upoa 
any one. To diftinguifli it, however, from in- 
fenfibility, it feems neccirax:y to give it that 
caft of happinefs which borders on chearfuU 
ncfs. 

CHEARFULNESS.^ 

When joy is fettled into a habit, or flows 
from a placid temper of mind, dcfiring to 
pleafe and be pleafed, it is called gaiety, good-> 
humour, or chearfulnefs. 

Chearfulnefs adds a fmile to tranquillity, and 
opens the mouth a little more. 

Chiarfulmfs in Ritirement^ 

Nomr my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Haith not old cnftom made this life more fvtreet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court i 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafon's diflFercnce ; as the icy fang 
Alid churlifh chidinjgr of the winter's wind, '^ 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body 
Ev^b till I ihrink With cold| I bm aadfiiyi 
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This is no flattery i thefe are doiinfelloit 
That feelingly perfuade me what I ttm. 
Sweet ate the ines of adTerfity» 
l*hat like a toad, ugly and venemous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head $ 
j(ind this otir life exempt froai public haunts^ 
Finds tongues in trees^ booki in the running hpooks^ 
Sermons in ftones^ and good in every thing. 

Uaie^eare'i As You Like tU 

MlRTH- 

When joy atifes from Itiditrous or fugitive 
amufements in which others fliare with us^ it is. 
called merriment or mirth« 

Mirths or laughter, opens the montfa hori* 
zontally, raifes the cheeks high^ leifens the 
aperture of the eyes« and, when violent, ibstkes 
and convulfes the whole frame, fills the tyek 
with tears, and occafions holding the fides from 
the pain the convulfive laughter gives them« 

Invocation of the Goddefs of Mirth. 

But come 9 thou goddefs, fair and free. 
In heaven y*clcp'd Euphrofyne, 
And of men heart- eafing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth. 
With two fifter graces more^ 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 
Come, thou nymph, and bring with thee 
Mirth and youthful Jolity ; 
Quips, and crank'si and wanton wiles ; 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles ; 
Such as hang on Jicbe*s cheek. 
And love talive in dimples deck ; 
Sport, that vi^rinUed Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both hi$ fides i- 
Come and trip it as ye go. 
On the light fantaftic toe ; 
And in thy right hand bring with thee 
The mountain nymph, fweet Liberty* 

MUton'f Comui* 
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A foolt a fool, I niet a fool ?th' foreft» 

A motley fool, a mifcrable varlct ; 

As I do live by food I met a fool* 

Who laid him down» and baik'd him in the fon^ 

And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms ; 

In good fct termsy and yet a motley fool ; 

Good morrow, fodl, quoth I ; no, fir, quoth he. 

Call me not fool, till heav'n hath fent me fortune ; 

And then he drew a dial from his poak. 

And looking on it with lack-Iuftre eye. 

Says very wifely, it is ten o'clock ; 

Thus may we le^, quoth he, how the world wags ; 

'Tis but an hour ago.finc^ it was nine. 

And after one hour more 'twill be eleven. 

And fo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, ^ 

And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 

The motlej fool thus moral on the time. 

My lungs oegan to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools (hould be fo deep contemplative : 

And I did laugh fans intermtffion 

An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 

A worthy tool! motley's the only wear. 

Shakeffeare*s As Ttm Lite lu 

RAILLERY. 

Raillery without animofity, puts on the af- 
pe<ft of ehearfulnefs ; the countenance fmiling^ 
and the tone of voice fprightly. 

. Rtdhfing.a Pgrfon fir being nubmchQi^* 

Let me play the fo^l 
With mirth and laughter $ fo kt wrinkles €omfe». 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, ,, - '- 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why (hduld a man, whofe blooa is warm within. 
Sit like his graQdfire cut in alabafter i 
Sleep when be wakes, «nd creep into the jaundiof 
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By being peevifh ? I tdl thee wb«t» Anthonto^ 
(I love tnee, and it is my love that fpeaks ;) 
There arc a fort of men whofe ▼ifagc« 
Do cream and mantle like a ftandbg pond. 
And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain^ 
Withpurpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound cbnccit. 
As who fhould fay, I am, fir, Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 
1*11 tell thee more of this another time ; 
But fifh not with this melancholy bait 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opiniqn. 
Come, good Lorenzo, fare ye well a while, 
111 end my exhortation after dinner. 

SNEER,. 

Sneer is ironical approbation: where, with a 
voice and countenance of mirth fomewhat ex- 
aggerated, we call the fevercft cenfures ; it is 
hypocritical mirth and good humour, and dif- 
fers from the real by the fly, arch, fatirical tone 
of voice, look, and gefture, that accompany it* 

Scoffing atfuppofed Cowardice. 

Satan beheld their plight. 
And to his mates thus, in derilion cafl'd : 
O friends, why come not on thofe viflors proud ? 
Ere whUe they fierce were coming, and wnen we, 
To entertain, them fair, with open front 
And breait, (what could we more ?) propounded termai 
Of compofition, ftraight they changM their minds^ 
flew on, and into ftrange vagaries fell. 
As they would dance : yet, lor a dance, they feem*d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of ofier'd peace ; but I fuppofe. 
If our propoiS^ft once again were heard, 
Wc (hould compel them to a quick refult. 

Mibm^s Paradifi L^4 
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JOY. 

A pleafing elation of mind, on the adual or 
aflured attainment of good, or deliverance from 
evil, is called Joy. 

Joy, when moderate, opens the countenance 
with fmiles, and throws, as it were, a funfliinc 
of deledlation over the whole frame : When it 
is fudden and violent, it exprefles itfelf by 
clapping the hands, railing the eyes towards 
heaven, and giving fuch a fpring to the body 
as to make it attempt to mount up as if it could 
fly : When joy is extreme, and goes into tranf- 
port, rapture, and extacy, it has a wildnefs of 
look and gefture that borders on folly, madiiefs^ 
and forrow. 

yoy expe£iied. 

Ah ! Juliet, if the meafure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy fkill be more 
To blazon it, then fweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich mufic's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happinefs that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter, 

Shakefpeare*s Rom* and Juh 

yoy approaching to Tranfport. 

Oh! joy, thou welcome ftranger, twice three year* 

I have not felt thy vital beam, but now 

It warms my veins, and plays about my heart ; . 

A fiery inllinft lifts me from the ground, • 

And I could mount. ' i Dr. Toung^s Revengi* 

yoy approaching id FoUy^ 

Come, let us to the caftlfc } 

News, Friends ; our w^ars are done, the Turks are drown'd ;/ 

How do our old acquaintance of this ifle?— 

Honeyi you (hall be well defir'd in Cypru«'s 

z ' ■' 
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J have found great love among thenu O my fweet» 

I prattle out of faihion, and I dote 

In -mine own comforts. Sbaiejpeare^s Othtlh. 

yoy lordering on Sorrow, 

O my foul's joy ! 
Kf after every tempeft come fuch calms. 
May the winds blow till they have waken 'd death ! 
And let the labouring bark cUmb hills of feas 
Olympus high* and dugk again as low 
As hell's from heav'n ! If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be moft happy, for I fear 
My foul hath her content fo abfolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. Ihtdem*. 

Joy^ or SatisfaSfion inexpreffible, 

Imoinda, Oh ! this feparation. 
Has made you dearer if it can be fo 
Than you were ever to me : you appear 
Like a kind ftar to my benighted ftejps. 
To guide me on my way to nappineu; 
I cannot mifs it now. Governor, friend, 
You think me mad : But let me blefs you all 
Who any ways have been the infbruments 
Of finding her again. Imoinda's found ! 
And every thing that I would have in her. 

I have a thoufand things to aflc of her. 
And (he as many more to know of me. 
But you have made me happier, I confefs. 
Acknowledge it much happier, than I 
Have words or power to tell you. Captain, you 
£v'n you, who moft have wron?'d me, I forgive : 
I will not fay you have betrayed me now^ 
I'll think you but the minifter of fate 
To bring me to my lov*d Im9inda here. 
Let the fools 

Who follow fortune live upon her finiles. 
All our profperity is placed in love, 
We have Enough' of tnat to make ui happy ; 
This little fpot of earth you fland upon« 
Is more to me than the extended ^ains 
Of my great fathet's kingdom j here I rciga 
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In fuD delight^ in joys to powV unknown. 

Your love my empire, and your heart my throne. 

' Southerns Oroonoto* 

DELIGHT. 

Delight is a high degree of fatisfadion, or 
rather is joy moderated, *and affording leifure 
to dwell on the pleafing objedl; the tones^ 
looks, and geftures, are the fanie as thofe of joy, 
but lefs forcible, and more permanent. Thus 
we gaze upon a pleafing figure or pidture, liftca 
to mufic, and are intent upon delightful ftu- 
dies. - 

Delight on viewing a Statue. 

Leon. See, my lord, 

Would you not deem it breath'd, and that thofe veins 
Did venly bei^^ blood ? 

Paul My lord's almoft fo far transfported that 
He'll think anon it lives* 

Leon. O fweet Paulina, 
Make me to think fo twenty years together. 
No fettled fenfes of the world can match 
The pleafure of that madnefs. Sbalefp. Winter Tate. 

LOVE. 

Love is not ill defined by Aaron Hill, when 
he calls it, de^re kept temperate by reverence: 
it is, he fays, a confcious and triumphant fwell 
of hope, intimidated by refpedful apprehen- 
fion of offending, where we long to feem agree- 
able : it is complaint made amiable by grace- ^ 
fulnefs ; reproach endeared by tendernefs i and 
rapture awed by reverence : the idea then> fays 
he, to be conceived by one who would exprefs 
love elegantly, is that of joy combined with 
fear. 

Z2 
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To this we may add Shakcfpeare's defcription 
of this paifion in As Tdu Like It. 

Pbabe. Good ihepherd, tell this youth what 'tit 
to love, 

SyL It IS to be all made of phantafy ; 
All made of paffion, and all made of wiihei ; 
All adoration 9 duty, and obfervance ; 
All humblenefs, all patience, and. impatience \ 
AH purity, all trial, all obfervance. As Tou Like It. 

If thefe are juft defcriptions of love, how 
unlike to it is that paflion which fo profanely 
affumes its name ! 

Love gives a foftTerenity to the countenance, 
a languifhing to the eyes, a fweetnefs to the 
voice, and a tendernefs to the whole frame; 
when intreating, it clafps the hands, with in- 
termingled fingers to the breaft ; when declar- 
ing, the right hand, open, is prefled With force 
upon the breaft exa^ly over the heart ; it makes 
its approaches with the utmoft delicacy, and is 
attended with trembling hefitation and con- 
fufion. 

Love defcribed. 

Come hither, boy ; if ever thou ihalt love. 
In the fweet pangs of it remember me, 
For fuch as I am, all true lovers are ; 
Unllaid and fkittifh in all motions elfe. 
Save in the conftant*imag« of the creature 
That ia belov'd.— 

^bakejjfiear^'f Tm^ Nigbt. 

Defcription of languijhing Love, 

O fellow, come, the fong we hod lall mght:— 
Mark it, Ccfario $ it is old and plain ; 
The fpinflers, and the knitters in the fun. 
And the frte maids that weave their thread with bdnes, 
Doufe to chaunt it; it isfilly f<>oth, . ., 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like to old age. Snd. 
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If muiic be the food pf love, play bt ; 
Give me cxccfs of it ; that, furfeitipg. 
The appetite may iicken, and To die.— 
That ftrain again ; — it had a dying fall $ 
O, it came o'er my ear, like the fweet fouth. 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing, and giving odour. — ^Enough, no more, 
'Tis not fo fvveet now, as it was before. 
O fpirit of love, how quick and frcfli art thou ! 
Tbat, notwithftanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the fea, nought enters there. 
Of what validity and pitch foever, 
Bu^ falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute ! fo full of fhapcs is fancy, 
That it alone is high fantaftical. Twelfth Night. 

Delight in Love, 

What you do. 
Still better's what is done. When you fpeak, fweet, 
I'd have you do it ever : when you fing, 
I'd have you buy and fell fo ; fo give alms, 
pray fo ; and, for the ordering your aiffairs. 
To fing them too : When you do dance, I wifli yo^ 
A wave o'the fea, that you might ever do ^ 

Nothing but that ; move ftiil, Jill fo, 
And own no other funAion : Each your doing. 
So fingular in each particular. 
Crown? what you are doing in the prefent deeds, 
That all your adts are queens. 

Ihld. JVtnter's Tale. 

Proteflatton in Love, 

O, hear; me breathe my life. 

Before this ancient fir, who, it fhould fecm. 
Hath fome time lov'd : I take thy hand; this hand. 
As foft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd fnow. 
That's bolted by the northern blafts twice o'er. 

Shahefpeare's Hlnter'j Tale. 

Love complaining. 

Ay, Protheus, but that life is altered n«w; 
have done penance for contemning love, 

Z3 
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Whofe high imperious thoughts have posiih'd me. 

With bitter fafts, with peoiteDtial groans. 

With nightly tears, and daily heart-fiire fighs : 

For in revence of my contempt of lore. 

Love hath chac'd fleep firom mj enthralled eyes. 

And made them watchers of mme own heart's ferrow, 

O gentle Protheus, love's a mighty lord. 

And hath fo humbled me, as I confeft 

There is no woe to his corre£kion ; 

Nor to his fervice, any jot on earth ; 

Now no difcourfe except it be of love ; 

Now can I break mj faft, dine, fup, and fleep. 

Upon the very fimple name of love. 

SbahJ}. Two Gentn of Vermuth 

PITY.. 

Pity is benevolence to the afHifted. It is a 
mixture of love for an obje(9: that fufFers, and 
a grief that we arc not able to remove thofe 
fufFerings. It Ihows itfclf in a compaflionate 
tendernefs of voice ; a feeling of pain in the 
countenance, and a gentle railing and falling 
of the hands and eyes, as if mourning over the' 
unhappy objeft. The mouth is open, the eye- 
brows are drawn down, and the features con- 
traded or drawn together. See p. 329, 330- 

Pity in plaintive narration^ 

As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd after leaves the llagc. 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his j^rattle to be tedious. 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, men's eres. 
Did fcowl on Richard ; np man cry'd God fave him i 
No joyful tongue gave him his 'welcome home ; 
But duft was thrown upon his facred head ; 
Which with fuch gentle forrow he ftiook off — 
His face Hill combating with tears and fmiles, 
*rhe badges of his g^ef and patience, — 
That had not God, for fomc ftrong purpoif, ftcd'd 
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The hearts of mesy they muft perforct have melt«l» 

And barbarian itfelf hare pitied him. 

But heav'n hath a hand in thofe erenti ; 

To whofe high wiU we bound our calm contents. 

Siah^. Rich, \l. 

Pity for falling greatnefs. 

Ah, Richard! with eyes of heavy mind, 
I fee thy glory like a (hooting (lar. 
Fall to the bafe earth, from the firmament ! 
Thy fun Gts weeping in the lowly weft, 
Witneffing ftorms to come, woe, and unreft ; 
Thy friends are fled, to wait upon, thy foes. 
And crbfdy to thy good all fortune goes. Ihid. 

>. 
Pity for a departed Friend. 

Alas ! Poor Yorick I I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of 
infinite jeft, of mod excellent fancy : he hath borne me on his 
back a thoufand times ; and now how abhorred in my imagi- 
nation it is ; my gorge rifes at it. Here hung thofe lips that I 
have kified I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now I 
Your gambols ? Your fongs ? Your flalhes of merriment, that 
were wont to fet the table on a roar ? Not one now to mock 
your own grinomg ? Quite chop -fallen i Now get you to my 
lady's chamber; and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this &vour (he muft come ; make her laugh at that. — 

Ihid. Hamlet. 

Pity for the objeSi beloved. 

Poor lord! is't 1 
That chace thee from thy country, and ezpofc 
Thofe tender limbs of thme to the event 
Of the non fparing i^ar ? and is it I 
That drive thee from the fportive court, wher^ thott- 
Waft (hot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mufkets I O you leaden meffengers. 
That ride upon the violent fpeed of fire, 
fly with &lfe aim ; move the fUU-piercing^ air. 
That fings with piercing, do not touch my lord I 
Whoever (hopts at him, I fet him there ; 
Whoever charges on his forward breaft, 
I am the caitiff, that do hold him to it ; 
And, though I kill him not, I am the^caufe 

Z4 ■ 
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His death jm fo cffefted : hstUac 'tw£i;e« 

I met the raven lion when he roar'd 

With fharp conflraint of hunger ; better 'twere 

That all the miiieries which nature owes. 

Were mine at once : No, come thou home, RoufUlon, 

Whence honour but of danger wins a fear ; 

As oft it lofes all ; I will be gone : 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence ; 

Shall I It ay here to do't ? no, no, although 

The air of paradile did fan the houfe, 

And angels ofiBc'4 all ! I will be gone. 

Shahefpeare's All Wcli, ^c. . 

Pity for youth over-watched. 

Luc. I have flept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done ; 'and thou (halt fle^p again; 
I fhall not hold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. [Mufic, andapm^* 

Tbi:: is a fleepy tune ; O murd'rous (lumber ! 
Lay 'ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 
That plays thee mufic ? — ^Gcntle knave, good night ; 
I will not do thee fo much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou doft nod, thou break'ft thy inftrument j 
I'll take it froila thee : and, good boy, good night. 

Ibid. Jul C^. 

HOPE. 

Hope is a mixture of defire and joy, agitat- 
ing the mind, and anticipating its enjoyment. 
It ercds and brightens the countenance, fpreads 
the arms with the hands open, as to receive the 
obje6t of its wifhes: the voice is plaintive, and 
inclinirtg' to eagernefs ; the breath drawn in- 
wards more forcibly than ufual, in order to ex- 
prefs our dfefires the more ftrongly, and our 
earneft expedation of receiving the objedt of 
them. 

Collins, in his Ode on the Paffions^ givc$ 
us a beautiful pi^^ure of Hope : 
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But thou, O Hope, with' f yes fQ fair. 

What was thy (Jelighted meafure ? . ' 

Still it whifper'd promif 'd pleafure, 

And bade the lovely fcenes at diftance hall ; 

Still would her touch the fcen€ prolong, 

A-nd from the rocks, the woods, xht vale, 

She caird on echo iliU through all the fong ; 

And where her fwecteft theipe Ihe chofe, 

A foft refponfive voice was heard at every clofc, 

And Hope, enchanted, fmird, and wav'd her golden hair. 

Hope from approaching Nuptials • 

Now, fair Hippojita, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace, four happy days brings in 
Another moon ; but oh ! methinks, how flow 
This old moon wains ! flie lingers my defires, . 
Like to a ftep-damc, or a dowager 
Long -withering out a young man's revenue. 

Shakejjp. Midfum. If'tghh . 

Hope of good tidings. 

O Hope, fweet flatterer, whofe delufivc touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort,' 
Relieves the load of poverty ; fuftains '. 

The captive bending with the weight of bonds. 
And fmooths the pillow of difeafe and pain ; 
Send back th' exploring meffenger with joy. 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 

Glover s* Bqadiceam 

HATRED, AVERSION. 

When, by frequent reflexion on a difagrcc- 
able objedl, our difapprobation of it is attended 
with a difinclination of mind towards it, it is 
called hatred. When our hatred and difap- 
probation of any objecffc are accompanied with a 
painful fenfation upon the apprehenfion of its 
prefence oic- approach, there follows an inclin- 
ation to avoid it, called averfion. 

3 
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Hatred, oravcrfion, draws back the body as 
to avoid the hated objcdt ; the hands at the 
fame time thrown out fpread, as if to keep it 
off. The face is turned away from that fide 
towards which the hands are thrown out; the 
eyes looking angrily, and obliquely the fame 
way the hands are direfted ; the cye-brbws arc 
contradled, the upper lip difdainfuUy drawn 
up, and the teeth fet; the pitch of the voice is 
low, but loud and harfh, the tone chiding, un- 
equal, furly, and vehement, the fentences are 
Ihort and abrupt. 

A defcription and example of this pafllon 
from Shakefpeare is given in the introdudion 
to thefe examples, p. 328. To thefe we ihall 
add a few others : 

Hatred curjing the obje£f bated. 

Poxfon be thcJr drink, 
Gall, ¥rorre than gall, the daiqtieft meat thcytafte ; 
Their fwccteft ihadc a grove of cyprefii trees. 
Their fwccteft profpeS murd'ring baiiliflcs, 
Their fofteft touch as fmart as lizard's ftings. 
Their miiiic frightful as the ferpent's hifs, 
And boading fcreech-owls make the concert full ; 
All the foul terrors of dark-feated hell. — Sbakefpeare*s Hen. VL 

This feems imitated by Dr. Toung. 

Why ffct thee gone, horror and night go with thee. 
Sifters ofAcheron, go hand in hand, 
Go dance about the bow'r and clofe them in ; 
And tell them that I fent you to falute them. 
Prophane the ground, and for th' ambrofial rofe. 
And breath of jeiTamin, let hemlock blacken, 
And deadly night-fhade poifon all the air : 
Fbr the fweet nightingale may ravens croak. 
Toads pant, and adders ruftle through the leaves t 
May ferpents, winding up the trees^ let faH 



Their hiffiag necks upon, them from aboTe» 
And mingle Kifles — ^fuchas x wouldAgive them. 
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Hatred of a rival in glory. 

He IS my banc, I cannot bear him ; 
One heaven and earth can never hold us both ; 
Still (hall we hate, and with defiance deadly 
Keq) Tige alive till one be loft for ever ; 
As if two funs (hould meet in one meridian, 
wAnd ftrive in fiery combat for the pafTage. Rowe*s Tamerlane* 

ANGER, RAGE, FURY, 

When hatred and difplcafurc rife high on a 
fadden from an apprehenfion of injury received, 
and perturbation of mind in confequence of it, 
it is called anger ; and rifing to a very high 
degree, and extinguifhing humanity, becomes 
rage and fury. 

Anger, when violent, exprefles itfelf with 
rapidity, noife, harfhnefs, and fometimes with 
interruption and hefitati'on, as if unable to utter 
itfelf with fufficient force. It wrinkles the 
brows, enlarges and heaves the noftrils, ftrains 
the mufcles, clinches the fift, ftamps with the 
foot, and gives a violent agitation to the whole 
body. The voice affumes the higheft tone it 
can adopt confiftently with force and loudnefs, 
though fometimes to exprefs anger with un- 
common energy, the voice affumes a low and 
forcible tone. 

Narrative in fupfrejfed Anger. \ 

My liege, I did deny no prifoners. 
But I remember when the fight was done. 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toll, 
"Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my fword. 
Came there a certain /lord, neat, trimly drefs'd, 
Freih as a M^cgroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 
I 
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Showed like a ftubble-land at hanrcft-home s 

He was perfumed tike a miHincr ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thun>b he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon. 

He gave his nofe, and took't away again ; — 

Who, therewith angry when it next came there. 

Took it in fnufF— and ftlll he fmir4 and talk'd, 

And as the foldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call'd them — untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a ilovenly unhandfome corfc 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms. 

He queftion'd mc, among the reft demanded 

My prifoners, in your majefty's behalf. 

I then ill fmarting with my wounds being cold, 

To be fo peftered with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Anfwer'd neglcflingly, 1 know not what, 

He fhould, or he fhould not ; — ^for he made me mad. 

To fee him fhine fo briik, and (mell fo fweet. 

And talk fo like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds^ <heav'nfavethemarkl} 

And telling me the fovereign*ft thing on earth. 

Was parmacity for an inward bruife ; 

And that it was ^eat pity, fo it was. 

That villainous fsut-petre fhould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmlefs earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had deftroy'd 

So cowardly ; and but for thefe vile guns. 

He would himfelf have been a foldier. 

This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I anfwer'd indiredly as I faid. 

And I befeech you, let not his report. 

Come current for an accufation. 

Betwixt my love and your high majefty. 

Shahefpeare^s Henry IV. Firfl Paft. 

Scorn and violent Anger ^ reproving. 

Tut! tut! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle, 
1 am no traitor*s uncle ; and that word — grace 
In an ungracious mouth is but profane ; 
Why have thofe baniflied and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dull of England's ground? 
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But more thaa why — V^j have they dar'd to xnarcK 

So many mile$ upon her peaceful bofom ; 

Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war, 

And oftentation of def]^fed arms ? 

Com'ft thou becaufe the anointed king is henee ? 

Why fooliih boy, the king is left behmd. 

And in my loyal bofom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of fuch hot youth 

As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myfelf 

Refcu'd the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 

From forth the ranks of many tnoufand French ; 

Oh, then, how quickly fhould this arm of mine, 

Now prifonerto the palfy, chaftifethee, 

Andminifter corrcdion to thy fault ! Shakefp. Rich* IL 

REVENGE. 

Revenge is a propenfity and endeavour to 
injure the offender, which is attended with 
triunaph and exultation when the injury is Jlc- 
compliftied. It expreffes itfelf like malice, 
but more openly, loudly, and triumphantly. 

Determined Revenge, 

I know not : if they fpeak but truth of her, 
Thefe hands (hall tear her ; if they wrong her honour. 
The proudeft of them (hall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet fo dry'd this blood of mine. 
Nor age fo eat up my invention. 
Nor fortune made fuch havoc of my, means, 
Nor my bad life 'reft me fo much of friends. 
But they fhall find awak'd in fuch a kind. 
Both ftrength of limb and policy of mind. 
Ability in means, and choice of friends 
To quit me of them thoroughly* Ihid» Much Adoy ^c. 

Eagc^ Revenge, 

Oh, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue ! — ^^But, gentle heaven, ' 
Cut Ihort all intermiffion : front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myfelf; 
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Within my fword'» length fet him; if he 'icape, 

Heaven forgive him too ! Sbah^. Ma^iA. 

Vnrejlrainei Fury* 

Alive ! in triumph I and Mercutio flain I 
Away to heaven refpedive Ienity» 
And fire-ey'd fury be my condu^ now !— 
Now Tybalt take the villain back again 
That late thou gav'ft me ; for Mercutio's foul 
Is but a little way above our heads 
Staying^or thine to keep him companyv 
And thou or I, or both fliall foUow him. 

Ibid. Romeo and J^uSgf^ 

REPROACH. 

Reproach is fettled anger or hatred chaftifing 
the obje&of diflike^ by calling in his teeth the 
fevereil cenfures upon his imperfedions or 
mifconduA: the brow isxontraded, the lip 
turned up with fcorn, the head ihaken^ the 
voice low, as if abhorring, and the whole body 
expreffive of averfion. 

Riproaching with Stupidity and Incenftancy. 

Wherefore rejoice ? What conqucft brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you (tones, you worfe than fenfelefs things ! 
O9 you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew ye not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops. 
Your infants in your arms, and there have fat 
The live-long day, with patient expe6iation. 
To fee great Pompey pais the ftroets of Rome : 
And when you faw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an univerfal (hout. 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks. 
To hear the replication of your founds. 
Made in hii concave (hores I 
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And do you now put on your bcft attire ^ 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now ftrew flowers in his way. 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 

Be gone ; 

Run to your houfes ; fall upon your knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague. 

That needs mufl light on this ingiatitude. Sbakejp. Jul, C^. 

Reproaching with want of Friendjhip. 

. You have done that you fhould be forry for. 
There is no terror, Camus, in your threats ^ 
For I am arm'd fo ftrong in honefty. 
That they pafs by me, as the idle wind. 
Which I refjpefi not. I did fend to you 
For certain iums of gold, which you deny'd me ; 
For I can raife no money by vile means ; 
No Cafiius, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile tra(h 
By any indiredlion. I did fend 
To YOU for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you deny'd me : Was that done like CafHus ? 
Should 1 have anfwer'd Caius Caflius fo? 
When Marcus* Brutus, grows fo covetous. 
To lock fuch rafcal-counters from his friends. 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daih him to pieces. Jifd^ 

Reproaching with want ofManlinefs, 

O proper ftuff ! ^ 
This is the very painting of your fears ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which you faid, 
Led you to Duncan. , Oh, thefe flaws and ftarts^ 
( Impoflors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's ftory, at a winter's fire. 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itfelf ! 
Why do you make fuch faces I When all's done. 
You. look but on a ilooL Ihtd. Macbeth. 

Reproaching with want ef Courage and Spirit. 

■ ■ Thou flave, thou wretch, thou coward. 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy i 
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Thou ever ftrong upon the ftrongcr fide ! 
Thou fortune's champion, thou doft never fight 
But when her humorous ladyfhip is by 
To teach thee fafety ! thou art perjured too 
And Tooth 'ft up greatnefs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag and ftamp, and fwear. 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded (lave, 
Haft, thou not fpoke like thunder on my iide. 
Been fwom my foldicr ? Bidding me depend 
Upon thy ftars, thy fortune, ' and thy ftrength ? 
And doft thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for (hame. 
And hang a calf's ikin on thofe recreant lifnbs. 

FEAR AND TERROR. 

Fear is a mixture of averfion and forrow, 
difcompoiing and debilitating the mind upon 
the approach or anticipation of evil. When 
this is attended with furprife and much dif- 
compofure, it grows into terror and confter- 
nation. 

Fear, violent and fudden, opens wide the 
eyes and mouth, Ihortens the nofe, gives the 
countenance an air ' of wildnefs, covers it with 
deadly palenefs, draws back the elbows pa- 
rallel with the fidesj lifts up the open hands, 
with the fingers fpread, to the height of the 
breaft, at fome diftance before it, fo as to 
fhield it from the dreadful obje<5l. One foot 
is drawn back behind the other, fo that the 
body feems flirinking from the danger, and 
putting itfelf in a pofture for flight. The 
heart beats violently, the breath is fetched 
quick and fhort, and the whole body is thrown 
into a general tremor. The voice is weak and 
trembling, the fentences are fhort, aftd the 
meaning confufed and incoherent. 
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fifror iff ore dreadful Anions def&iiedi 

Between the a6Urig of a dreadful thing* 
And the (irft diotion» all the interim is 
JLike ^ phantafma» or a hideous dream ; 
The genius, and the niortsd ihftniments, 
Are then in council^ and the ftate of madi 
Like to i. little kingdomi fu£Fers then 
The nature of an infiirrefUon. Shaiefp. juL Cd/i 

Terrsr of Evening an J Night defcHbedk 

' '■ Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood } 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze ; 
While night's Uack ageiits to thefr prey do rouzc^. 
Ifhou marvell'ft at my words : but hold thee ftill ; 
Things* bad begun* make ftrong themfelves by ill t 

Ibid* Mdcbetbi 

Fear ftmd dreadful OhjeSli 

Angeis and miniftets of grace defend us^— ^ 
fie thou a fpirit of health or goblin damn'd* 
firing with thee airs from hear'n^ or blaits from hell^ 
fie thy intents wicked or charitable* 
Thou com'il in fuch a queftionable ihape 
That I Will fpeak to thee. 
Sare me, and hover o'er me with yosr wings^ 
You heavenly guards 1-^what would your gracidus figure \ 

Ibid. Hamleti 

Horrot at a driadfal Apparition 

lioW ill this taper bnmft ! ha ! who comes here \ 
X think it is the weaknefs of my eyes* 
That (hapes this monftrous appantion— «-^ 
It comes upon me-; — Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou fome god* fome angel, or fome devil. 
That mak'fl my blood cold* slnd my hair to ftare* 
Speak to me what thou art. Ihidi ^uh Ca/i 

Terror fr^m committing Murder^ 

Macl Tve dofte the deed— didft not thou hear a noifc ? 
Lady. I heard the owl fcream^ ^nd the crickets ecy . 
j^id you not fpeak i ^ 



^A 
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Mae. When? 

Lady, Now. 

Mac. As I defcexided \ 

Lady, Ay. 

Mac. Hark ! — who lies I'th' fecond chamber ? 

Lady Donalbain. 

Mac. This is a forry fight. 

Lady. A fooliih thought to- fay a forry fight. 

Mac. There's one did laugh in his flcep, and one cry*d, 
murder! 
That they did wake each other ; I ftood and heard them : 
But they did fay their pray'ra^ and addreifed them 
Again to fleep.— 

Fear 9/ being dif covered in Murder, 

. Alasy I am, afraid they have awak'd. 
And 'tis not done ; th' attempt and not the deed. 

Confounds us Hark ! — I laid the daggers ready. 

He could not mifs them; Had he not reumbled 

My father as he flept, I had done it. ShakeJ^Mre. 



SORROW. 

Sorrow is a painful depreflion of fpirit, upon 
the deprivation of good^ or arrival of evil ; 
when it is filent and thoughtful, it is fadnefs ; 
when long indulged, fo as to prey upon and 
polTefs the mind, it becomes habitual, and 
grows into melancholy ; when tofled by hopes 
and fears, it is diftradtion; when thefe are 
fwallowed up by it, it fettles into defpair. 

In moderate forrow, the countenance is dc- 

i'edtejd, the eyes are caft downward, the arms 
lang loofe, fometinics a little raifed, fuddenly 
to fall again \ the hands open, the fingers 
fpread, and the voice plaintive, frequently in- 
terrupted with lighs. But when this paffion is 
in excefs, it diftorts the countenance, as if in 
agonies of pain \ it raifes the vpice to the loudeft 
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complainings, aildXometimes even to cries and 
fhrieks ; it wrings the hands, beats the heaci 
and breaft, tears the hair, and throws itfelf on 
the ground ; and, like other paffions, in excefs, 
feems to border on pfirenzy. . 

Sudnefs* 

Anih In foQth, I know not why I am fo iad« 
It wearies me ; you (ay it wearies you : 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it. 
What ftuiF 'tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn. 

And fuch a want-wit fadnefs makes of me. 
That I have much ado to know myfelf. 

Gra, You look pot well, fignor Anthonio ; 
You have too mu(:h refpeft upon the world : 
They lofe it that do buy it with much care ; 
Believe me, you are marvelloufly chang'd* 

Anth. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A ftage, where every one muft play his part ; 
And mine's a fad one. Shake/. Mer. of Venice, 

Dtep Melancholy dejcriled. 

She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i'th'bud, 
Feed on her damaik check. She pin'd in thought. 
And with a greeji and yellow melancholy 
She (at like Patience on a monument ' 
Smiling at grief. Ihld* Twelfth t^ighu 

Penjive foreboding. 

My mother had a maid call'd Barbara, 
She was in love ; and he fhe lov'd prov'd mad. 
And did fdrfaike her : (he had a fong of willow. 
An old thing 'twas, but it exprefs'd her fortune. 
And (he dy'd finging k : That fong to-night 
Will not go fron\ my mind, I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all o' one fide,. 
And fing it like poor Barbara. Ibid. Othello, 

A a 2 
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Silent Grief. 

Seems, madam ! nay, it is : I know not feemSy 
^is not alone my inky clpak^ %(mA mother. 
Nor cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 
Nor windy fufpiration of forc'd breath } 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye," 
Nor the deje6ied Tiaviour of the vilage. 
Together with all forms, modes, (hows of grief 
That can denote me truly ; Thdfe indeed feem. 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But I have that within which pafleth (how, 
Thefe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. Sh(d. Hamletm 

Inward Sorrow. 

Say that again* 
The (hadow of my forrow ! Ha ! let's fee :— 
*Ti8 Very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And thefe external manners of lament 
Arc merely (hadows to the nnfeen grief 
That fwells with filence in my tortured foul f 
There lies the fubftance : and I thank thee» king^ 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'ft 
Me caufe to Mrail, but teacheft me the way 
How to lament the caufe. I'll beg one boon^ 
And then be gone, and trouble you no more. IKtL Riclh IL 

Sorrow forgetful of its Intentions. 

Yet one word more ; — Grief boundeth where it fells. 
Not with the empty hollownefs, but weight ; 
I take my leave before I have begun. 
For forrow ends not when it feemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother Edmund York, 
Lo this is all : — nay, yet depart not fo ; 
Though this be all, do not fo quickly go, 
I fhall remember more. Bid him — Oh, what ? . 
- With all good fpeed at Plafhy vifit me. 
Alack, and what fhall good old York there fee. 
But empty lodgings, and unfurnifh'd walls. 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ftones ? 
^nd what hear there for welcome but my groans? 
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Therefore commend me ; let him not come there 

To feek out forrow that dwells every where ; 

Defolate, defolate, wi]l I hence, and die ; 

The laft leave of thee takes my weeping eye. Shaief. Rkh, IL 

Grief deploring Lofs of Happinejs. 

I had been happy, if the general camp. 
Pioneers and all, had wrong'd my love. 
So I had nothing known : O now for ever. 
Farewell the tranquil mind ; farewell content. 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big war 
That make ambition virtue ! O farewell. 
Farewell the neighing deed, and the fhrill trumps 
The fpirit-ftirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 
The royal banner, and aU quality. 
Pride, pomp, and clrcumftanqe of glorious war ! 
FareweU! Othello's occupation's gone. Ibid. Otheih. 

Grief approaching to Madnefs. 

Pand, Lady, you utter madnefs, and not forrow* 

Conft. Thou art unholy to belie me fo ; 
I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 
My name is Conftance ; I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my fon, and he is loft : 
I am not mad ; — I would to heaven I were ! 
For then *tls like I (hould forget myfdf : 
Oh, if I could, what grief fhould I forget ! 
Preach fome philofophy to make me mad. 
And, cardinal, thou (halt be canoniz'd ; 
For, being not mad, but feniible of grief. 
My reafonable part produces reafon 
How I may be delivered of thefe woes. 
And teaches me to kill or hang myfclf : 
If I were mad, I fhould forget my fon. 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he ; 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The diflFcrent plague of each calamity. Ibid* King Johum 

Grief mixed with Pity^ ajfuming a Smili, 
Grief fills the room up of my abfcnt child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty lopks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 
Then have I reafon to be food of grief, Ihid» 

Aa3 
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Gritf itpprqaching to DiJiraSfion, 

. Thou canft not fpeak of what thou doft aot feel ; 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love. 
An hour but married, Tybalt murder'd, 
Doating like me, and like me banifhed. 
Then miglit'ft thou fpeak, then migfat'ft thou tear thy hair^ 
And fall upon the ground as I do now» 
Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. 

Sbaiefpeare's Romeo and JnSei^ 

Grief choahng Expreffion. 

Macd, My chUdreh too !— 

Roffe. Wife, children^ fervants, all that could be found ! 

Macd. And I muft be from thence ! my wife kill'd too \ 

Roffe, IVc faid. 

MaL Be comforted. 
Let's make us ftied*cines of our great revenge, 
To cure Ais deadly grief. 

Macd, He lias no children ! 
What, all my pretty ones I Did yoa fay 9II { 
What, all? 

Mah Endure it like a man. 

Macd. I (hall. 
But I muft alfo feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember fuch things were 
That were moft precious to me : did heay*n look on. 
And would not take their part ? finful Macduff, 
They were all flruok for thee I naught that I am ! 
Not for their own dements, but for mine 
FeU flaughter on their fouls : heaven r^ft t)i^ra now ! 

Jbid.M^beth^ 

REMORSE, 

Remorfc, or a painful remembrance of cri-i 
minal adions or purfuits, caft$ dowii the coun-f 
tenance, and clouds it with anxiety, hang^ 
down the head, Ihjikes it with regret, juft raifes 
the eyes as if to Jook up, and fuddenly calls 
them down again with fighs i the right hand 
fometimes beats the breaft, and the whole body 
Vfithes as with fclf averfion. The voic? has a 
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harflinefs a^ in hatred^ and inclines to a low 
and reproachful tone. 

Keen Remorje for Drunkenmfs, 

. I remember a mafs of things, but nothing di^iuSly ; aqtiaav 
rely nothing wherefore. O that men fkouid put an enemy \xk 
their tnouths to fteal away their brains ! that we (hould with joyj 
toleafure, revel, and applaufe, transform ourfelves into beafts ! 
I will afk him for my place again ; hh fiiall tell rae I am a drunk- 
ard : Had I as many mouths as Hydra^ fuch an anfwer would 
fiop them all. l^o be now a fenfible man, by and by a fool» 
and prefently a beaft ! O ftrange ! every inordinate cup is un- 
ble&ed, and the ingredient is a devil. Shakefpeares Othello. 

Remorfefor Treachery and Ingratitude, 

I am'alone the villain of the earth ; 
And feel I am fo mofl. O Anthony, 
Thou mine of bounty, how wouldft thou have paid 
My better fervice, when my turpitude 
Thou doft fo crown with gold ! This blows my heart i 
If fwift thought break it not, a fwiftef mean 
Shall out-ftrike thought ; but thought will do't I feel— 
I fight againft thee ! — No : I wiD go feek< 
Some ditch wherein to die ; the fouled beft 
jBefits my latter part of life. Ibid. Ant^andCleo* 

'Reproach and Remorfe for Murder of an innocent Child* 

Oh, Vvhen the laft account 'twixt heaven and earth 
Is to be made, then mall this hand and feal 
Witncfs againft us to damnation ! 
How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ? Hadft not thou been by^ 
A fellow by the hand of Nature mark'd. 
Quoted ?ind (ign'd to do a deed of fliame, 
Iniis murder had not come into my mind, 
*But taking note of thy abhorr'd afped, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villany 
Apt, liable to be employ'd in danger, 
^ faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou to be endeared to a king, 
Mad'il it no confcieoice to deftroy a priqce. I^id. King Jobn^ 

A a 4 
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DESPAIR, 

Defpair, as in a condemned criminal, or on«s 
who has loft all hope of falvation, bends the 
eye-brows downwards^ clouds the forehead, 
rolls the eyes frightfully, opens the mouth ho-r 
rizontally, bites the lips, widens the noftrils, 
and gnalhes the teeth. The arms are fometirncs 
bent at the elbows, the fifts clinched hard, the 
veins and mufcles fwelled, the ikin livid, the 
whole body ftrained sind violently agitated; 
while groans of inward torture are more fre- 
quently uttered than words. If any words, 
they are few, and expreffed with a fMllen eager 
bitternefs, the tone of the voice often loud and 
furious, and fometimes in the fame note for a 
confiderable time. This ftate of human nature 
is too frightful to dwell upon, and ^Imoft im- 
proper for i^nitation ; for if death cannot be 
counterfeited without too much ihocking our 
humanity ; defpair, which exhibits 9, ftate ten 
thoufand times more terrible than death, ought 
to be viewed with a kind of reverence to the 
great Author of Nature, who feems fometimes 
to exhibit to us this agony of mind as a warning 
to avoid that wickednefs which produces it- 

Shakefpeare has moft exquifitely touched this 
fearful fituation of human nature, where he 
draws cardinal Bejiufort, after a wicked life, 
dying in defpair, and terrified with the murder 
of duke Humphrey, to which he was acceflary. 

K. Hen. Hpw fares my lord ? fpeak, Beaufort, to thy fovc- 
reign. 

Car, If thou be 'ft Death, 111 give thee England's trcafur^ 
Enough to purchafc fuch another ifland, 
)So tl|o^ Wilt let me live and feel no pain, 
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if. Hen* Ah, what a fign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is feen fo terrible ! 

War^ Beaufort, it is thy fqvereigh fpeaks to thee* 

Car. firing me to my trial when ypu will, 
J>y*d he not m his bed ? where fhould he die ? 
Can I make men live, whether they will or no ?— • 
Oh ! torture me no more, I will confefs. — . 
Alive again ? then fhpw me where he is, 
1*11 give a thoufand pounds to look upon him.— « 
Jle hath no eyes, the duft hath blinded them. — 
Comb down his hair ; look ! look ! it (lands upright, 
X*ik^ lirilCrtwigs fet to catch my winged foul ! 
Give ine fome drink, and bid the apothecary 
Bring the ftrong poifpn that I bought of him. 

K. Hen, O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 
LiOok with a gentle eye upon this wretch ; 
O beat away the bufy meddling fiend 
That lays ftrong ficge unto this wretch's foul, 
And from his bofom purge this black defpair 1 

War, See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 

$al. Diflurb him not, let him pafs peaceably. 

AT. Hen* Peace to his foul, if God's good pleafure be ! 
]l.ord Cardinal, if thou think'fl on heaven's blifs. 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope, — 
{ie dies and makes no fign : O God, forgive him. 

Shakefpeare^s 2d Part Hen. VI. 

The bare fituation of the charafters, the 
paufe, and the few plain words of king Henry, 
i>e dies and makes nojignl have more of the real 
fublime in them than volumes of the laboured 
fpeeches in moll of our modern tragedies, 
which, in the emphatical language of Shake- 
fpeare, may be faid to be " full of found and 
fury, iignifying nothing.'* 

gURPRISE, WONDER, AMAZEMENT, 
ADMIRATION. 

An uncommon objeft produces wonder ; if 
it appears fuddenly, it begets furprife ; furprife 
continuing, becomes i^mazement ; and if the 
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objec^t of wonder comes gently to the mind, and 
arrefts the attention by its beauty or grandeur, 
it excites admiration^ which is a mixture of 
approbation and wonder; fo true is that ob- 
fervation of Dr, Young in the tragedy of the 
Revenge ; 

Late time fhall wonder^ that my joys ihaH raife 
For wonder is involuntary praife. 

Wonder or amazement opens the eyes, and 
makes them appear very prominent. It fomc- 
times raifes them to the ikies, but more fre- 
quently fixes them on the objed: ; the mouth is 
open, and the hands are held up nearly in the 
attitude of fear; the voice is at firft low, but 
fo emphatical, th^t every word is pronounced 
flowly and with energy : When, by the dif- 
covery of fomething excellent in the object of 
wonder, the emotion may be called admiration, 
the eyes arc raifed, the hands lifted up, or 
clapped together, and the vpic^ el^te4 with 
expreffions of rapture. 

Surpnje at unexpeSfed Events. 

Gone to be marry *d, gone to fwcar a peace ! 
Falfe blood to faUe blood join'd ! Gone to be friends J 
ShaH Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch thofe provinces ? 
It is not fo : Thou haft mis-fpoke^ mis-heard ? 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be ; thou doft but fay 'tis fo. 
What doft thou mean by fhaking of thy hiead ? 
Why doft thou look fo fadly on my fon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaft of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
. Be thefe fad ftghs confirm ers of thy words ? 
Then fpeak again ; not all thy forn^ertale^ 
But this one word, whether tjiy tale be true, 

Shaiefpeare*s K.jfokn,* 
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AmAzement atjirange Nfws. 

Old men, andbeldames, in the itreets^ 
Po propbefy upon it dangeroufly ; 
Young Arthur s death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him they fhake their heads^ 
And whifper one another in the ear ; 
And he that fpeaks doth grip^ the hearer's wrift ; 
Whilft he that hears makes fearful a6lion, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I faw a fmith Hand with his hammer thus. 
The whilft his iron did on the anvil cool. 
With open mouth fwallowing a taylor's news ; 
Who, with his (hears and meafure in his hand^ 
Standing on flippers, (which his nimble hafte 
Had fallcly thruft upon contrary feet,) 
Told of a many thoufand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent : 
Another lean unv^aih'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. IhiJm 

Emphatic Climax of Aftonijhment* 

Sir Richard, what think you ? Have you beheld. 
Or have you read, or heard ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almoft think, although you fee. 
That you do fee ? Could thought, without this obje£ly 
Form fuch another ? This is the very top, 
The height, the creft, or creft unto the creft 
Of Murder's arms : This is the bloodieft fhame, 
The wildeft favag'ry, the vileft ftroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd Wrath, or ftarving Rage^ * 

3?refented \o the te^rs of foft Remorfe. Jhid^ 



PRIDE. 

When our efteem of ourfelves, or opinion of 
our own rank and merit, is fo high as to leflen 
the regard due to the rank and merit of othrrrs, 
it is called pride. When it fuppofes others 
below our regard, it is contempt, fcorn, or 
difdain. 
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Pride aflumes a lofty look, bordering upon 
the afpedl and attitude of anger. The eyes full 
open, but with the eyebrows confiderably drawn 
down, the mouth pouting, moftly ftiut, and 
the lips contradled. The words are uttered 
with a flow, ftifF, bombaftic afFeClation of im- 
portance; the hands fometimes reft on the hips, 
with the elbows brought forward in the pofition 
called a-kimbo ; the legs at a diftance from 
each other, the fteps large and ftately. 

Pride afferting Independence. 
Your grace (hall pardon xne, 1 will not back ; 
I am too high-born to be propertyM ; 
To be a fecondary at control. 
Or ufeful ferving-man and infhiiment 
To any fovereign ftate throughout the world* 
Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war 
Between this chaftisM kingdom and myfelf. 
And brought in matter that (hould feed this fire ; 
And now tis far too huge to be blown out 

With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. \^ 

You taught me how to know the face of right. 
Acquainted me with intereft to this land ; 
Yea, thruil this enterprize into my heart ; 
And come ye now to tell me John hatK made 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage bed. 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And, now it is half conquer'd, muft I back, 
Becaufe that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 
Am I Rome's flave ? What penny hath Rome borne. 
What men provided, what munition fent, 
To underprop this adion ? Is't not I, 
That undergo this charge ? who elfe but I, 
And fuch as to my claim are liable. 
Sweat in this bufinefs, and maintain this war? 
Have I rfbt heard thefe iflanders {bout out, 
Vive le Roy J as I have bank'd their towns ? 
Have I not here the bcft cards for the game, 
To win this eafy match played for a crown ? 
And fliall I now give o'er the yielded fet ? 
No, no, my foul, it never fhall be faid. Shatefp, K. yobum • 
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Pride bordering on Contempt* 

Worceftcr, get thee gone^ for I do fee 
Danger and dlTobedicnce in thine eye : 
0» ur, your prefence is too bold and perexnptoryi 
, And majefty might never vet endure 
The moody frontier of a lervant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us ; when we need 
Your ufe and counfel^ we ihall fend for you. 

ShaieJ^.Hen.ir. 

CONFIDENCE, COURAGE, BOASTING. 

Cdnfidcnce is hope, elated by fecurity of fuc- 
cefs in obtaining its objecfl; and courage is the 
contempt of any unavoidable danger in the 
execution of what is refolved upon : In both, 
the head is eredt, the breaft projeded, the 
countenance clear and open, the accents are 
ftrong, round, and not too rapid ; the voice 
iirm and even. Boafting exaggerates thefe ap- 
pearances by loudnefs, bluftering, and what is 
not unaptly called fwaggering : The arms are 
placed a-kimbo, the foot ilamped on the 
ground, the head drawn back with pride, the 
legs take large ftrides, and the voice fwells into 
bombaft. 

Confidence in one beloveds 

Bafc men that ufe them to fo bafe effeft j 
But truer ftars did govern Proteus' birth \ 
H18 words are bonds, his oaths are oracles. 
His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate. 
His tears pure meflengers fent from his heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as heav'n from earth. 

Ibtd. Two Gent, of Vtr. 

Confidence of Succefs in Combat, 

SoSngf Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's fpear : 
As confident as is the faulcon's flight 
Againft a bif d, do I with Mowbray fight**^ 
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My loving lord, 1 take my leave of you ;— 
Of you, mv noble couf]n> lord Aumerle ;— • 
Not fick, although I have to do with death ; 
But lufty, yousgy and chearly drawing breath.— 
Lo, as at Englifh feafls, fo I regreet 
The daintfefl hft, to make the end moft fweet* 
Oh thou, the earthly author of my blood, 
Whofe youthful fpirit in me rcgrcnerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour Uft me up. 
To reach at viQory above my head, — 
Add proof unto mine armour with my prayers $ 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 
•And furbifh new the name of John of Gaunt, 
Even in the lufty 'haviour of his fon. Sbahfp. Rkbm //. 

Mowh. However heaven or fortune cad my lot. 
There lives or dies, true to king Richard's throne, 
A loyal, juft, and upright gentleman ; 
Never did captive, with a freer heart, 
Caft off his chains of bondage, ^nd embrace 
His golden, uncontrol'd enmnchifement. 
More than my dancing foul doth celebrate 
This fcaft of battle with mine adverfary.— 
Moft mighty liege,— and my companion peers, 
Take from my mouth the wiih of happy years : 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jeft, 
Go I to fight,— —truth hath a quiet brea(L IKJ* 

Firm determined Refolution in Battlel 

I am fatisfy'd : 
Caefar fits down in Alexandria, where 
I will oppofe his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our fever'd navy, too. 
Have knit again, and fleet, threat 'ning moft fea-like. 
Where haft thou been, my heart ? — ^Doft thou hear, lady \ 
If from the fi^ld I (hould return once more. 
To kifs thefe lips, I will appear in blood j 
I and my fword will earn my chronicle ; 
There is hope in it yet : 
1 will be treble-fine w'd,. hearted, breath'd. 
And fight malicioufly : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranfom lives 
Of me for jefts ; but now I'll fct my teeth. 
And fend to darknefs^ that ftop me. IMd^ AgtimdCkf^ 
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Boajiing indignant Challenge. 

'1 Show me what thou^t do : 

Woo't weep ? woo*t fight ? woo't faft ? woo't tear thyfclf ? 
^00 't drink up efil; eat a crocodile ? 
rU do't-^Do'ft thou come here to whine, 
%o outface me with leaping in her grave ? 
^e buried quick with her, and fo will I : 
Ind if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
uillions of acres on us ; till our ground, 
imgiHg its pate againft the burning zone, 
'^ake OfTa like a wart ! Nqy, an thou'lt mouth 
I rant as well as thou. * Sbakefp, HamltU 

PERPLEXITY, IRRESOLUTION, 
ANXIETY. 

Thefe emotions colled the body together as 
if for thoughtful confideration ; the eye-brows 
are contraded, the head hanging on the breaft, 
the eyes caft downwards, the mouth ftiut, the 
lips purfed together. Suddei^ly the whole body 
alters iti^ afpedt, as having difcovered fomething^ 
then falls into contemplation as before, the mo- 
tions of the body are reftlefs and unequal, fomte- 
times moviog quick,, and fometimes flow; the 
paufes in fpeaking are long, the tone of the 
voice uneven, the fenl;ences broken and unfi- 
nifhcd. 

Perplexity from Temptatim to EviL 

From thee ; even from thy virtue,— 
What's this ? what's this ? k this her fault or mine i 
The tempter^ or the tempted* who fins moft i 
Not fhe ; nor doth (he tempt ; but it is I, 
That lying by the violet in the fun. 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower. 
Corrupt with virtuous feafon. Can it be, 
That modefty tnay more betray our fenfe 
Than woman's lightnefs ? Having wafte ground enough, 
Shall we dfe£re to rafe the fanduary^ 
I 
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And pitch our cvfls there ? Oh fie, fie, fie ! 

What doft thou ? or what art thou, Anjjrelo i 

Doft thou (^efire her foully for thofe things 

1 hat make her ^od ? O let her brother live $ 

Thieves, for their robbery, have authority 

When judges ftcal thcmfclves. What ! do I love h(tt§ 

Ihat I defire to hear her fpeak again, 

And feaft upon her eyes I What is^t I dream on i 

Oh cunning enemy, that to catch a faint 

Wi'h faints do^ft bait thy hook! moll dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us dn 

To fin in loving virtue* Sbakcfp. Meaf.fof Meaf% 

Perplexity from unexpe^fid Events^ 

Heaven for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes ru(hin? on thi6 woeful land at once ! 
I know not what to do :— ^I would to heaven 
(So my untruth hath not provok'd him to it) 
The king had cut off ihjr head with rty brother*!. ««« 
What, arc there pofts difpatchM for Ireland ?— 
How (hall we do for money for thcfc wars ? — 
Come, fifler,-^cou{in I would fay ; pray pardon me* 
Go, fellow, get thee home, provide fome darts. 
And bring away the armour that is there*— 
Gentlemen, wiU ynu go to mufter men ? If I know 
How, or which way, to order thefe affairs, 
Thus diforderly thruft iilto my hands, 
Never believe me. Both are my kinfmeti :— 
The one's my fovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other again 
Is my kinfman, whom the Jcing has wrongM ; 
Whom confcience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, fomewhat we muft do — Come, coufin, I'll 
Difpofe of you :— Go mufter up your men, 
And meet me prefently at Berkley : Gentlemen, 
I fhould to Pbifliy tpo ;— 
But time will not permit : — All ia uneven, 
And every thing is left at fix and feven. thid* Richt tti 

Perplexity y how to a^ on fudden Surprife* 

Yes ; — 'tis Emilia :*— by and by* — She's dead. 
*Tis like (he comes to fpeak of Caffio's death j 
The noife was high. — Ha ! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. — Shall ihe come in, wer''i good I 
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1 think (he ftirs again : — No. — What's the beft. 

If (he come in flieU fure fpeak to my wife. Shal^p. OtheUo^ 

VEXATION. 

Vexation, befides expreiling itfelf with the 
looks, geftures, tone, and reftleffnefs of per- 
plexity, adds to thefe, complaint, fretting, iand 
remorfe. 

Vexation at negleBing one's Duty. 

Oh' what a rogue and peafant flave am 1 1 
Is it not monflrouSy that this player here> 
But in a fidiion, in a dream of paffioui 
Could^force his foul fo to his own conceit, 
. That from her working, all his vifage warm*d, 
Tears in his eyes, diftra^ion in his afped, 
A broken voice, and his whole fundion fuiting 
With forms to his conceit \ and all for nothing ; 
For Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Jlecuba, 
That he fhould weep for her ? Iltd. Hamlet. 

PEEVISHNESS. 

Pepviflinefs is an habitual pronencfs to anger 
on every flight occafion, and may be called a 
lower degree of anger : it exprefles itfelf, there- 
fore, like anger, but more moderately, with 
half fentences and broken fpceches uttered 
haftily. ' The upper lip is difdainfully drawn 
up, and the eyes are caft obliquely upon the 
objeft of difpleafure. 

Trot. What art thou angry, Pandarus ? What with me ! ^ 

Pan. Becaufe fhe's akin to me ; therefore, flie's not fo feir 
as Helen $ an fhe were not kin to me, fhe would be as fair on 
Friday as Helen is on Sunday. But what care I ? I care not an 
fhe were a blackamoor, 'tis all one to me. 

Trot. Say I fhe is not fair ? 

Pan, 1 do not care whether you do or no. She's a fool to 
Itay behind her father ; let her to the Greeks*— and fo I'll tell 
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her the next time I fee her— for my part, 111 meddle nor make 
ho more i*th*matter. 

Troi. PandariM- — 

Fan. NotL. 

Trot. Sweet Pandarus 

Pan. Pray you fpeak no more to me — I will leave all as I 
found it — and there's an end. Sbaiefp. TroiL and Creff. 

ENVY. 

Envy is ^ mixture of joy, forrow, and hatred: 
« it is a forrow arifing from the happinefs of 
others enjoying a good whidh we defire, and 
think we deferve, or a pleafure we receive upon 
their lofihg this good, for which we hated rfiem. 
It is nearly akin to malice, but much more 
moderate in its tones and geftures. 

A Cde the devil tum*d, 
For envy, yet, with jealous leer malign, 
£y'd them aikance, and to himfelf thus plain'd. 

Sight hateful, fight tormenting ! thus thefe two, 
Imparadis'd in one another's arms. 
The happier Eden (hall enjoy their fill 
Of blifs on blifs ; while I to hell am thrull» 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce defire. 
Among our other torments not the leaft. 
Still unfulfiil'd with pain of longing pines. 

Mlhon^s rarad. Loft» Booh iv. t;. 502^ . 

MALICE. 

Maiice is an habitual malevolence long con- 
tinued, and watching occafion to exert itfelf 
on the hated objcdt. This hateful difpofition 
fets the jaws, or gnalhes the teeth, fends blaft- 
ing flafhes from the eyes, ftretches the mouth 
horizontally, clinches both the fills, and bends 
the elbows in a ftraining manner to the body. 
The tone of voice and expreffion are much the 
fame as in anger, but not fo loud. 
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How like a fawaing publican he looks : 
I Kate him, for he is a Chriftian» 
But more for that in low fimplicityy 
He lends out money gratis, and brings dowi 
The rate of ufance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
• I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our facred nation, and he rails 
Ev'n there, where merchants moft do congregate 
On me my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls intereft. Curfed be my tribe 
If I forgive him. Shakefp, Merch, of Ven. 

SUSPICION, JEALOUSY. 

Fear of another's endeavouring to prevent 
our attainment of the good defired, raifcs our 
fufpicion ; and fufpicion of his having ob- 
tained, or of being likely to obtain it, raifes or 
conftitutes jealoufy. Jealoufy between the 
fcxes is a ferment of love, hatred, hope, fear, 
Ihame, anxiety, grief, pity, envy, pride, rage, 
cruelty, vengeance, madnefs, and €very other 
tormenting paflion which can agitate the hu- 
man mind. Therefore, to exprefs jealoufy 
well, one ought to know how to reprefent juftly 
all thefe paffions by turns, and often feveral of 
them together. Jealoufy ftiews itfelf by reft- 
leflhefs, peeviftinefs, thoughtfulnefs, anxiety, 
and abfence of mind. Sometimes it burfts out 
into piteous complaint, and weeping; then a 
gleam of hope, that all is yet well, lights up 
the countenance into a momentary fmile. Im- 
mediately the face, clouded with a general 
gloom, (hews the mind overcaft agxin with 
horrid fufpicions and frightful imaginations. 
Thus the jealous man is a prey to the moft tor- 
menting feelings, and is alternately tantalized 
by hope, and plunged into defpair* Shake- 
Bb2 
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fpcare, as if unable to exprefs thcfe feelings, 
makes Othello cry- out. 

But oh ! wbat damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who doats yet doubts, fufpeds yet ftrongly loves ! 

Surprife in Jealoufy commencing. 

Think, my lord ! — Oh heav'n he echoes me ! 
As if there were fome monfter in his thought 
Too hideous to be fhown. — Thou doft mean fomething ; 
1 heard- thee fay but now — ^Thou lik'dft not that, 
When Caffio left my wife— What didft not like ? 
And when I told thee he was of my counfel 
In my whole courfe of wooing, thou cry'dft, indeed! 
And didft contraA and purfc thy brow together, 
As if thou hadft ihut u^ within thy brain, 
Some horrible conceit: if thou do'ft love me. 
Show me thy thought. Shahjp. Othello. 

Sujpicion and Jealoufy commencing. 

Leo, Too hot, too hot : 
To mingle friendfhip far, is mingling bloods. 
I have a tremor*cordis on me :— my heart dances ; 

§ut not for joy,— not joy, — ^This entertainment 
[ay a free face put on \ derive a liberty 
From heartinefs, from bounty, fertile bofom, 
And well become the agent : it may, I grant ; 
But to be padling palms, and pinching fingers. 
As now the^ are ; and making praftis d fmiles. 
As in a looking-glafs ; — and then to figh as 'twere 
The mort o*the deer ; oh that is entertainment 
My bofom likes not, nor my brows ; 

Mamilius 

Art thou my boy ? Ihid.,Winiet's Tale^ 

Jealoufy increajing. 

Go to, go tOt 

How (he holds up the neb, the bill to him. 

And arms her with the Holdnefs of a wife. 

To her allojving hufbandl Gone already ; 

Inch-thick, knee-deep, o'er head and cars a fork'd one>- 

Go, play, boy, play ; — thy mother plays, and 1 

Play too, but fo difgrac'd a part, whole iffuc. 
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Will hifs me to my grave ; contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell. — Go, play, boy, play — 
There have been, 

Or 1 am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now. 
And many a man there is cv'n at this prefent,- 
Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks (he hath been falfe in his abfence. 

Shaiefp. Winter's Tale. 

Attempt to hide Jeahufy. 

Her. Are you mov'd, my lord ? 

Leo. No, in good earneft. 

How fometimes nature will betray its folly, 

Its tendernefs ; and make itfelf a paftime 

To harder bofoms ! looking on the lines 

Of my boy's face, methoughts, I did recoil 

Twenty-three years ; and faw myfclf unbreechM, 

In my green velvet coat ; my dagger muzzled, 

Lefl it ihould bite its mafter, and fo prove. 

As ornament oft does, too dangerous. — 

How like, me thought, I then was to this kernel. 

This fquaih, this gentleman : — Mine honeil friend, - 

WilKyou take eggs for money ? Ibidem. 

Jealoufy confirmed. 

Doft think I am fo muddy, fo unfettled, 
To appoint myfelf in this vexation, fully 
The purity and whitenefs of my bed 
Which to preferve is fleep ; which being fpotted 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wafps ? 
Give fcandal to the blood o'th'prince my fon, * 

Who I do think is mine, and love as mine. 
Without ripe moving to't? Would I do this? 
Could man fo blench ? Ibidem* 

yealoufy mixed with Grief. 

How bleft am I 
In my juft cenfure! in my true opinion ! — 
Alack forleffer knowledge! — ^how accurs'd 
In being fo blefa'd ! There may be in tlie cup 
A fpider fteep'd, and one may drink, depart' 
And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Is not infe&ed i but if one prefent 

Bb 3 ^ 
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The abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge* his fidcs» 
With violent hefts. — I hare drunk, and fcen the fpider ! 

Jeahujy mixe^with Rage and Rigrtt. 

This fellow's of exceeding honefty. 
And knows all qualities with a learned fpirit 
Of human dealings : if I do prove her haggard 
Though that her jefles were my dear heart-llrings, 
I'd whittle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Haply » for I am black 
And have not thofe fbft parts of converfation. 
That chamberers have, or for I am dcclin'd 
Into the vale of years — yet that's not much; — 
She's gone, I am abus'd, and my relief 
Muft be — ^to loath her. Oh the curfe of marrtage. 
That we can call thefe delicate creatures our's 
And not their appetites I ShokgJ^ Othdlom. 



MODESTY, SUBMISSION. 

Modefty is a diffidence of ourfelves, accom- 
panied with a delicacy in our fenfe of what- 
ever is mean^ indefcent, or difhonourablc i or 
a fear of doing thefe things, or of having them 
imputed to us. Subitiiflion is an humb& fenfe 
of our infei^ority, and a quiet furreftder of our 
powers to a fuperior, Modefty bends the body 
forward, has a placid, downcaft countenance^ 
levels the eyes to the breaft, if not to the feet 
of the fuperior charadler : the voice is low^ the 
tone fubmillive, and the words few. Sub- 
miflion adds to thefe a lower bending of the 
head, and a fpreading of the arms and bands 
downwards towards the perfon welubnait tOt 
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Modejiy on heing appointed to a high ftailon. 

Now, good my lord, 
Let there be fome more teft made of my metal. 
Before fo noble, and fo great a figure 
Be ftamp'd upon it. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Submijpon on Forgivenefs of C/imes, 

O noble fir! 
Your .over-kindnefs doth wring tears from me i 
I do embrace your offer, and difpofe 
From henceforth of poor Claudio. Ibid, Much Ado^ 'Vc^ 

SHAME. 

Shame, or a fenfe of appearing to a difad- 
vantagc before one's fellow-creatures, turns 
away the face from the beholders, covers it 
with blufhes, hangs the head, cafts down the 
eyes, draws down and contrads the eye-brows. 
It either ftrikes the perfon dumb, or, if he at- 
tempts to fay any thing in his own defence, 
caufes his tongue to faulter, confounds his ut- 
terance, and puts him upon making a thoufand 
geftures and grimaces to keep himfelf in coun- 
tenance; all which only heighten his confufion 
and embarraflment. 

Shame at being eonviSied of a Crime, 

Oh my dread lord— — 
I (hould be guiltier than my guiltinefs, 
To think I can be undifcemible 
When I perceive your grace like power diving, 
Hath Jook'd upon my ps^fTes ; then, good pnno^. 
No longer feffibn hold upon my ihame. 
But let my trial bci mine own confeffion : 
Immediate fentence then, and fequent death 
h »U the grace I beg. Ibid. Meaf for Meafi 

Bb4 
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GRAVITY. 

Gravity, or ferioufncfs, as when the mind is 
fixed, or deliberating on fome important fub- 
jcdl, fniooths the countenance, and gives it an 
air of melancholy ; the eye-brows are lowered, 
the eyes caft downwards, the mouth almoft 
Ihut, and fometimes a little contracted. The 
pofture bf the body and limbs is compofed, 
and without much motion : the fpeech flow and 
folemn, the tone without much variety. 

Grave Deliberation on JFar and Peace» 

Fathers, we once again are met in councO : 
Caefar's approach has fummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our refolves. 
How ihall we treat this bold afpiring man ? 
$>uccef8 dill foDows him, and backs his crimes: 
Phar(alia gave him Rome, ^gypt has fince 
Rcceiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile is Czfar's. . 
Why fhould I mention Juba's overthrow, ' 
Or Scipio's death ? Numidia's burning fands 
Still fmoke with blood: 'Tis time we fhould decree 
What courfe to take ; our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lybia's fultry defarts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts ; are they ilill fix'd 
To hold it out and fight it to the lafl ? 
Or arc your hearts fubdu'd at length, and wrought. 
By time and ill fuccefs, to a fubmiffion ? 
Sempronius, fpeak. AdJifitCs Cato^ 

INQUIRY. 

Inquiry into fome difficult fubjeft, fixes the 
body nearly in one pofture, the head fomewhat 
Hooping, the eyes poring, and the eye-brows 
contraded. 
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Inquiry mixtd with Sufpicion. 

. Pray you, once more — 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reas'nable affairs ? is he not ftupid 
With age and altering rheums ? Can he fpeak, hear. 
Know man from mail, difpute his own eftate ? 
Lies he not bed-rid, and again does nothing 
But what he did being childifh ? Sbakefp. Winter^ s Tak* 

ATTENTION. 

Attention to an efteemed or fuperior cha- 
radler has nearly the fame afpedl as Inquiry^ ^ 
and requires lilence ; the eyes often caft down 
upon the ground; fometimes fixed upon the 
face of the fpeaker, but not too familiarly, 

TEACHINGOR INSTRUCTING. 

Teaching, explaining, or inculcating, re- 
quires a mild ferene air, fometimes approach- 
ing to an authoritative gravity ; the features 
and gefture altering according to the age or 
dignity of the pupiU and importance of the 
fubjed: inculcated* To youth it Ihould be 
mild, open, ferene, and condescending ; to 
equals and Superiors, modeft, and diffident ; 
but when the fubjed: is of great dignity or im- 
portance, the air and ms^nner of conveying the 
inftrucflion ought to be Ifirm and emphatical, 
the eye fteady and open, the eye-brow a little 
drawn down over it, but not fo much as to look 
furly or dogmatical ; the pitch of voice ought 
to, be ftrong, fteady, and clear, the articula- 
tion diftincft, the, utterance flow, and the man* 
per approaching to confidence. 
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Inflrudlim to tMieft Youth. 

Pol, Wherefore, gentle maiden. 
Do you negleft your eilly-flowers and camahons ? 

Per. I have heard it faid. 
There is an art which in their piednefs (hares 
With great creating nature. 

Poh Sa^r there be, 
Yet nature is made better by no mean. 
But nature makes that mean ; fo over that art 
Which you fay adds to nature, is a^ art 
I Which nature makes ; you fee, fwect maid, we marry 
'A gentler fcyon to the wildcft Hock; 
And make conceive a bark of bafer kind , 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 
The art itfelf is nature. Shahtfp. fTmter's TaU. 

InflruSiion to an Inferior. 

Angdo 

There is a kind of charader in thy life. 

That to the obfcrver doth thy hiftory 

Fully unfold : ThyfelJF and thy belongings 

Arc not thine own fo proper, as to wade 

Thy felf upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do. 

Not light them for thcmfclves : for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all as if 

We had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine iffues ; nature never lends 

The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence ; 

But like a thrifty goddcfs, (he determines 

Hcrfclf the glory of a creditor. 

Both thanks and ufe. But I do bend my fpeech 

To one that can in my part me advertife* 

Hold therefore, Angelo— 

In our remove be thou at full ourfelf. 

Mortality and mercy in Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart : Old Efcalus, 

Though firft in queftion, is thy fecondary : 

Take thy «ommiffion. 11*4* Meaf.fir Mfo/l 
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ARGUING. 

Arguing, requires a cool, fedate, attentive 
afpeft, and a clear, flow, and emphatical ac- 
cent, with much dcmonftration by the hand ; 
it aflumes fomewhat of authority, as if fully 
convinced of the truth of what it pleads for, 
and fometimes rifes to great vehemence and 
energy of aflertion; the voice clear, bold^ 
diftind:, and firm, as ift confidence. 

Rtajmtng with deference to others. 

Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little. 
Than fall and bruife to death'. Alas ! this gentleman 
Whom I would fave had a moft noble father ; 
Let but your honour know, whom I believe 
To be moft ftrait in virtue,- whether, in 
The working of your own afFe6tion8, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiihing. 
Or that the refolute afting of your blood 
Could have attained th' efre& of your own purpafe^ 
Whether you had not fome time in your life 
l^rr'd in this point you cenfure now in him. 
And pulled the law upon you. Shakej^. Meaf.for Mea/l 

Reafoning warmly. 

By my white beard. 
You offer him, if this be fo, a wrong. 
Something uniilial : Reafon, my fon. 
Should choofe himfelf a wife ; but as good rea{bO| 
The father, (all whofe joy is nothing elfe 
But fair pofterity) fhould hold fome counfel 
Jn fucb a bufinefs* " Ibid. Winter^i Tait. 

Argument ajferting right to Property. 

As I was bani(h'd, I was banifh'd Hereford ; 
But as I come, I come for Lancafter: 
And, noble uncle, I befeech your grace. 
Look on my wrongs with an iiidinerent eye > 
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You are my father, for, methinks, in you 

I fee old Gaunt alire ; O, then, my father ! 

Will you jpermit that I (hould ftand condemn'd 

A wand'nng vagabond ; my rights and royalties 

Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and given away 

To upftart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born ? 

If that my coufm king be king of England, 

It mufl be granted, I am duke of Lancafter. 

You have a fon, Aumerle, my noble kinfman ; 

Had you firft dy'd, and he been thus trod down. 

He fhould have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 

To roufe his wrongs, and chafe them to the bay. 

I am deny*d to fue my livery here. 

And yet my letters-patents give and leave s 

My father's goods are all diftrain'd and fold ; 

And thefe, and all are all amifs employed. 

What would you have me do ? I am a fubjeft, 

And challenge law : Attornies are deny'd me ; 

And therefore perfonally lay my claim 

To my inheritance of free defcent^ Shakefp. Rich, IL 

• ADMONITION. 

Admonition affirmes a grave air, bordering 
on feverity ; the head is fometimes (haken at 
the perfon we admonilh, as if we felt for the 
miferies he was likely to bring upon himfelf ; 
the right hand is direAed to the perfon fpoken 
to, and the fore-finger, proje(5tcd from the reft, 
fcems to point out more particularly the danger 
we give warning of; the voice affumes a low 
tone, bordering on a monotone, with a mix- 
ture of feverity and fympathy, of pity and re* 
proach. 

Admonition to execute LawsJlriSfly. 

'Tia one thing to be tempted, Efcalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny 
The jury paffing on the prifoner'a life. 
May on the fworn twelve have a thief or two. 
Guiltier than him they try j what's open- made 
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To jufticc, that It feizes on. What kndw 

The laws that thieves do pafs on thieves? 'tis pregnantt 

The jewel that we find, we ftoop and t^ak't, 

Becaufe we fee it ; but what we do not fee. 

We tread upon, and never think of it. 

You may not fo extenuate his oiFencc, 

For I have had fuch faults ; but rather teH me 

When I, that cenfure him, do fo offend, 

L,et mine own judgment pattern out my death. 

And nothing come in partial He muft die. 

Shakefp. Meaf.for Meaf. 

Admonition to beware of Complaifance in Friendjbip, 

Every note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to iick^n and decay, 
It ufeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and iimple faith : 
But hollow men, like horfcs hot at hand, 
Make gallant (hew, and 'promife of their mettle ; 
But when they (hould endure the bloody fpur, 
They fall their crefts, and, like deceitful jades, 
^nk in the trial. Comes his army on ? Ibid, Jul C/ef. 

Admonition to a€i juftly. 

Remember March, the ides of March remember! 
Did not great Julius bleed for juftice* fake ? 
What villain tonch'd his body, that did flab. 
And not for juflice ? What fhaU one of us, 
That flruck the foremofl man of all this world, 
But for fupporting robbers ; fhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? 
And fell the mighty fpace of our large honours, 
For fo much trafh, as may be grafped thus ? — 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than fuch aKoman. Ibid, Jul. Caf, 

AUTHORITY. 

Authority opens the countenance, but draws 
down the eye-brows a little^ fo as tp give the 
look an air of gravity* 
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Authority farbiddlng Combatants to fight. 

Let them lay by their helmets and their fpears. 
And both return back to their chairs again : — 
Withdraw with U8» and let the trumpets found 
While we return thefc dukes what we decree. 

Draw near 

And lift what with our council we have done. 

For that our kingdom's earth fhould not be foil'd 

With that deaV Mood which it hath fofter'd ; 

And for our eyes doth hate the dire afpe6t 

Of civil wounds, plough'd up with neighbour's fwords. 

Therefore we baniih you our territories : 

You, coufin Hereford, upon pain of death» 

Till twice five fummerahave enrich'd our fields. 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

But tread the ftrang6r paths of banishment. Ihid^ Richard IL 

COMMANDING. 

Commanding requires an air a little more 
peremptory, with a look a little feverc, or 
ftern. .The hand is held out, and moved to- 
wards the perfon to whom the order is given, 
with the palm upwards, and fometimes it is 
accompanied by a nod of the head to the per- 
fon commanded. If the comipand be abfolutc, 
and to a perfon unwilling to obey, the rigit 
hand is extended and projected forcibly towards 
the perfon commanded. 

Commanding Combatants to fight* 

We were not bom to fue, but to command ; 
Which iince we cannot do to make you friends^ 
Be ready as your lives fhall anfwer it. 
At Coventry, upon 3t, Lambert's day ; 
There (hall your fwords and lances arbitrate 
The fwelling difierence of your fettled hate. 
Since we cannot atone you, you. fhaU fee 
Juftice decide the vi^ior's chivalry. 
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Lord Marfhal, command our officers at ann9« 

Beready to dire£i thefe home alarms. Shatefpm Rich. //« 

FORBIDDING. 

Forbidding, draws the head backwards, and 
pulhes the arm and hand forwards, with the 
palm downwards, as if going to lay it upon 
the perfon,, and hold him down immoveable, 
that he may not do what is forbidden him; 
the countenance has the air of averfira, the 
Vdice is harfh, and the manner peremptory. 

Forbidding to break Orders. 

On pain of death no perfon be fo bold 
Or daring hardy as to touch the lifts. 
Except the malihal, and fuch officers 
Appointed to dire^ thefe fair deligns. JUdedf* 

AFFIRMING. 

Affirming, with a judicial oath, is expreffed 
by lifting the right hand and eyes towarcls 
heaven ; or if confcience is appealed to, by 
. laying the right hand open upon the breaft 
cxaftly upon the heart ; the voice low and fo- 
lemn, the words flow and deliberate : but when 
the affirmation is mixed with rage or refent- 
ment, the voice is more open and loud, the 
words quicker, and the countenance has all 
the confidence of ftrong and peremptory af- 
fertion. 

Affirming an Accufation. 

My lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue' 
Scorns to unfay what once it hath deliver 'd : 
In that dead time when Glofter's death was plot 
I heard you fay, — " Is not my arm of length 
" That reacheth from the reftful Englifh court, 
^* As far as Calais to my uncle's head ?" 
I 
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Among much other talk, that very time 

I heard you fay, you rather had rcfufe 1 i 

The ofiFer of a hundred thoufand crowns 

Than Bolinghroke return to England : 

Adding withal, how hieft this land would be. 

In this your confin's death. 

If that thy valour (land on fympathics, 

There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine, 

I heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak'ft itf 

That thou wert caufjp of noble Glofler's death ; 

If thou deny 'ft it twenty times, ihou h'eft : 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thv heart 

Where it was forged, with my rapier's point. 

Sbakefp.Ricb.IL 

DENYING. 

Denying what is affirmed is buf an affirma^ 
tion of the contrary, and is exprefled like af- 
firmation. Denying a favour — fee Refusing. 

Denying an Accujation. 

If I in aft confent, or fin of thought. 
Be guflty of the ftcaling that fweet hreath. 
Which was embounded in that beauteous clay. 
Let hell want pains enough to torturi me ! 
I left him well. Shakefp. King John, ^ 

DIFFERING. 

Differing in fentiment may be expreffed 
nearly as refufing. See Refusing. 

Differing about the conduSi of a fVar. 

Eru, Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi prefently f 

Caf. I do not think it good. 

Bru^ Your reafon ? 

CaJ. This it is : 
''Tig better that the enemy feek us, 
Sa fh^ he walle his means, weary his foldiers. 
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i3diii? himfeif offence ; whUft we lying ftiU^ 

Are £11 of reft, defence, and niihUenefsi 

Bnt, Good reafons muft of force give place to better* 

The people 'twixt Philippi and thU ground^ 

Do nand but in a forc'd aned^ion : 

For they have grudg'd us contribution. 

The eiicmv marching ^long by them. 

By theih mall make a fuller number up^ 

Come on rdrefli'di new ^dded> and encouraged ; 

From which advantage ^all we cut him off, 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

Thefe people at our backs. 

Cafm Hear me, good brother 

Bru, Under your pardon. — ^You mpft note bcfidc^ 

That we have tried the utmoft of oiir friends. 

Our legions are brimfuU, our caufe is ripe ; 

The enemy encreafeth every dayj 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide m the affairs of men, 

tVhich, taketi at the fiobd^ leads on to fortune $ 

Omitted, ail the voyage of their life 

Is bound in fhallows and in miferies^ 

On fuch a full fea are we now afloat^ 

And we muft take the current when it fervent. 

Or lofe our ventures* Sbaktfpi Jul. Ctp 

AGREEING* 

Agreeing in opinion, or being convinced^ 
is expreffed nearly asf granting. See Grant- 
ing. 

Agreeing ih an Enterprixe. 

Pojii I embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles bef^'xt 
tis Jorily thiii far you (hall arifwer, if yot make your addreffcs to 
her, and give m<* diredly to underftaiid you have prevailed, I 
am no ferther your enemy, (he is not worth our debate. If 
ihe remain unfeduced, you not making it appear otlierwife i 
for your ill opinion, and the affault you have made to ber chaf- 
tity, you ftrail anfwer me with your fword. 

Jac* Your hatnd, sf covenant ; we will have thefe' things fet 
down by lawful counfel, and ftraJghtway for Britain, left the 
bargain (hould catch cold and ftarve. I will fetch my gold, and 
have our two wagers recorded. Ibii. CymbeUne. 
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JUDGING. 

Judging, demands a grave fteady look^ with 
deep attention, the countenance altogether 
clear from any appearance, either of difguft or 
favour. The pronunciation flow, diftindt, and 
cmphatical, accompanied with little adtion, 
and that very grave. 

Judging according to Jlri£f Law* 

Her, I bcfeech your grace that I may know. 
The worft that may befall me in this cafe, 
If I refufc to wed Demetrius. 

The/, Eitherto die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the fociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Her mia, queftxon your defires. 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether not yielding to your father's choice. 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 
For aye to be in (hady cloifter mew*d. 
To live a barren fitter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitlefs moon* 
Thrice bleiFed they that mafter fo their blood. 
To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage ! 
But earthlier happy is the rofe diftill'd 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies in iinglc bleffednefs* 

Her. So will I grow, fo live, fo die, my lord. 
Ere I will yield up my virginity 
Unto his lordfhip, to whole unwifhM yok* 
My foul con fcnts not to give fovereignty. 

Thef. Take time to paufe, and by the next new moon, 
(The fealing day betwixt my love and me. 
For everlafting bond of fellowihip) 
Upon that day either prepare to die 
For difobedience to your father's will. 
Or elfe to wed Demetrius, as he would. 
Or on Diana's altar to proteft , 

For aye aufterity and fingle life, 

Shakefp. Mid/. Night's Dream. 
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RJEPROVING. 

Reproving, puts on a ftern afpecH:, roughens 
the voice, and is accompanied with geltures, 
not much' different from thofe of threatening, 
but not fo lively. It is like Reproach, but 
without the fournefs and ill-nature. See Re- 
proach. 

Reproving with Authority, 

How comes it, Caflio, y6u arc thus forgot, 
That you unlace your reputation thus. 
And fpend your rich opinion for the name. 
Of a night-brawler ? Give me anfwer to it. Shakefp. Othetto* 

ACQUITTING. 

Acquitting, is performed with a benevole .: 
tranquil countenance, and mild tone of voice ; 
the right hand is open, and waved gently to- 
wards the perfon acquitted, exprefling difmif- 
iion. See Dismissing. 

CONDEMNING. 

Condemning, aflumes a fevere look, but 
fometimes mixed with pity, The fentence is 
exprefled either with feverity or pity, accord- 
ing to. the guilt of the perfon condemned. 

P<iffing fentence with feverity. 

For this new-marry'd man, approaching here, 
Whofe fait imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Youf well-defended honour ; you muft pardon bioi 
For Mariana's fake; bu£ as a judge. 
Being doubly criminal, in violation 
Of facred chaftity, and in promife breach. 
Thereon dependent for your brother's life. 
The very mercy of the law cries out 
Moft audible, even from hisproper tongue, 
Cc 2 
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An Angelo for Clatidio; death for death. 

Hafle km payshafte, and leifure anfwers leifure; 

Like doth quit like, and meafure ftill for meafure. 

Then, Angelo, thy faults are manifeft ; 

Which, tho' thou would'ft deny 'em, deny thee 'vanta^^. 

We do condemn thee to the very block 

Where Claudio ftoop'd to death ; and with like hade. 

Away with him* Sbukefp. Meaf.for Meaf. 

P offing fentence with pity and nluSf once • 

God quit you in his mercy ! Hear your fentence : 
You have confpir'd againft our royal perfon, 
Join'd with an enemy, and from his coffers 
Receiv'd the golden earneft of our death ; 
Wherein you would have fold your kin to Daughter, 
His princes and his peers to fervitude, 
His fubjedls to oppreflion and contempt. 
And his whole kingdom into defolation. 
Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's lafety muft fo tender, 
Whofe inin you three fought, that to her lawa 
We do deliver you. Go therefore hence, 
Poor miferable wretches, to your death. 
The tafte whereof God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dire offences. Bear them hence. Ibid* Htn, V* 

PARDONING. 

Pardoning, diiTers from acquitting in this : 
the latter means clearing a perfon after trial of 
guilt, whereas the former fuppofes guilt, and 
lignifijcs merely delivering the guilty perfon 
from punilhment. Pardoning requires fome 
degree of fcvcrity of afpedt and tone of voice, 
becaufe the pardoned perfon is not an object of 
entire unmixed approbation. 

Pardoning a cruel Profecution. 

That thou may 'it fee the difference of our fpiritSf 
I pardon thee thy life before thou aOc it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Anthdnio's; 
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Th€ other half comes to the general ftate 

Which hamblenefs may drive into a fine. Shakej^* Merc, of Fen. 

DISMISSING. 

DifAiifling with approbation is done with a 
kind afpedl and tone of voice: the right hand 
open, the palm upwards, gently waved to- 
wards the perfon. Difmifling with difpleafure, 
befides the look and tone of voice which fuits 
difpleafure, the hand is haftily thrown out to- 
wards the perfon difmifled, the back part of 
the hand towards him, and the countenance at 
the fame time turned away from him. 

DifmiJJing with complaifance. 

Choi. Then take my king's defiance from my mouth. 
The &rtheft limit of my embafly. 

K. John* Bear mine to him, and fo depart in peace : 
Be thou as lightning in' the eyes of France, 
For ere thou canft report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon fhall be heard ; 
So hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And fullen prefage of your own decay. — 
An honourable condu& let him have;— 
Pembroke, look to't :— &rewell, Chatillon. 



Ihid. Khgjohn^ 



REFUSING. 



Rdufing, when accompanied with difplea- 
fure, is done nearly in the fame way as dif- 
mifling with difpleafure. Without difpleafure, 
it is done with a vifible reludance, which oc- 
cafions bringing out the words flowlyi with 
fuch a Ihake of the head and (hrug of the 
fhoulders, and hcfitation in the fpeech, as im- 
plies perplexity between granting and rcfuling, 
as in the following example : 

Cc 3 
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'Rifujing to lend Money. - 

They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall, want treafurc, cannot 
Do what they would ; are forry — you are honourable— 
But yet they could have wifh'd— they know not — 
Something hath been amife — ^a noble nature 
May catch a wrench— -wou'd all were well— 'tis pity ; 
And fo intending other ferious matters, 
After diitafteful looks and thefe hard fra^ions 
With certain half- caps, and cold-moving nods. 
They froze me into filcnce. Shaksfp. Tsmou ofjithens, 

Refujltig with dipkajure. 

Met. Moft.high, mod mighty, and raoft puiflant Csefar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy feat 
An humble heart. 

CdT, I muft prevent thee, Cimber ; 
Thefe crouch ings, and thefe lowly courtefies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, ' 
And ti>rn pre-ordinancc, and firft decree 
Into the lane of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Caefar bears fuch rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean fweet words, 
LiOw-crooked curt'lies, atid bafe fpaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banlfhcd ; 
If thou dofi hend, and pray, and fawn for himj 
I fpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Csefar doth not wrong, nor without caufe 
Will he be fatisfied. Shakefp, Jul Csf. 

GIVING, GRANTING, 

Whien done with' unreferved good-will, is 
accompanied with a benevolent afpeft, and 
tone of voice ; the right hand open, with the 
palm upwards, extending towards the perfon 
we favour, as if dclivcrmg to him what he alks ; 
the head at the fame time inclining forwards, 
as indicating a bencvolcijt difpofition and en- 
tire confent* 2 
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Giving a DaugbUr in Marriage. 

Prof, If I have too feverely punifced you, 
Your compenfation makes amends ; for I 
Have given here you a thread of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live, whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft ftrangely ftood the teft. Here afore heav*n 
I ratify this my rich %\h : Ferdinand, - 

Do not fmile at me that I boaft her off; 
For thou w lit find (he will outftrip all praifc, 
And make it halt behind her. 

Fer, I believe it 
Againft an oracle. 

Prof. Then as my gift and thine own acquilition 
Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

GRATITUDE. 

Gratitude, puts on an afpecft full of compla- 
cency. If the objecfl of it be a charadler greatly 
fuperior, it exprefles much fubmiflion. The 
right hand open with the fingers fpread, and 
preiTed upon the breaft juft over the heart, ex- 
prefles very properly a fincere and hearty fen- 
fibility of obligation. 

Gratitude for great Benefits, 

O great Sciolto ! O my more than fatb .^r ! 
Let me not live, but at thy very name 
My eager heart fprings up and leaps with joy. 
When I forget the vaft, vaft debt I owe thee— 
(Forget — but 'tis impoffible) then let me 
Forget the ufe and privilege of reafon, 
Be banifti'd from the commerce of mankind. 
To wander in the defert among brutes. 
To bear the various fury of the feafons. 
The midnight cold, and noon-tide fcorching heat, 
To be thcfcorn of earth, and curfc of heaven. 

Rowers Fair Penitent. 

C C 4 
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CURIOSITY. 

Curiofity, opens the eyes and mouth, length, 
ens the neck, bends the body forwarda, and 
fixes it onepofture« nearly as in admiration, 

^ When it fpeaks, the voice, tone, and gcftiFre, 

' nearly as Inquiry, Se.e iNoyii^Y, 

Curiofity at firft fmng a fine OhjcSf^ 

Prof. The fringed cartaint of tl^inc eye advancei 
And »7 what thou feed yond. 

Mir. What ! iVt a fpirit ? 
Lo how it looks about I beHcve me, (ir. 
It parries a brave form. But 'tis a fpirit « 

Prof. No, wench« it eats and deeps, andhatbfuchfenfca 
As we have, fuch. 

Mir. I might call htm 
A thinfir divine, for nothing naturals 
1 ever law fo noble, Sbakefp. Temfejl^ 

PROMISING, 

Protnifing, is exprefled by benevolent looks, 
^ foft but earneft voice, and fometimes by in- 
clining the head, and hands open, with the 
palms upwards, towards the perfon to whom 
the promife is made. Sincerity in promifing 
is exprefled by Uying the right hand gently qa 

the left breaft. 

Promife rfprofperous Events ^ 

rildcUverall, 
And pronvife you calip feas, anfpicious gales^ 
And fail fo expeditious, it fhall catch 
Your roy^l fleet far off. Rulem^ 

YENERATIOJT, 

To parents, Jbpcriors^ ox perfons of epftineflt 
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virtue, is an humble and refpedtful acknow* 
ledgment pf their excellence, and our own 
inferiority. The head and body is inclined a 
little forward, and the hand, with the palm 
^downward, juft raifed as to meet the inclina- 
tion of the body, and then let fall again with 
apparent timidity and diffidence; the eye is 
fometimes lifted up, and then immediately 
caft downward, as if unworthy to behold the 
objeft before it ; the eye-brows are drawn 
down; the features, and the whole body and 
limbs, are all compofed to the moft profound 
gravity. When this rifes to adoration of the 
Almighty Creator and Diredor of all things, 
it is too facrcd to be imitated, and fecms to 
demand that humble annihilation of ourfelves, 
which muft ever be the confequence of a juft 
fenfe of the divine Majefty, and our own un- 
worthinefs. 

RESPECT, 

Is but a lefs degree of veneration, and is near- 
ly allied to modefty. 

DESIRE, 

Exprefles itfelf by bending the body for- 
wards, and ftretching the arms towards the 
objed, as to grafp it. The countenance fmiU 
ing, but eager and wilhful ; the eyes wide open, 
and eye-brows raifed ; the mouth open ; the 
tone of voice fuppliant, but lively and chear- 
ful, unlefj? there be diftrefs as well as defire ; 
the exprefllons fluent and copious ; if no words 
^re ufed, fighs inftead of thcmi but this is 
chiefly in diftrefs. 
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COMMENDATION. 

Commendation is the exprelfion of that ap- 
probation we have for any objecfl in which we 
find any congruity to our ideas of excellence, 
natural, or moral, fo as to communicate plea- 
fure. As commendation generally fuppofes 
fuperiority in the perfon commending, it af- 
fumes the afped of love, (but without defire 
and refped,) and exprefTes itfelf in a mild tone 
of voice, with a fmall degree of confidence; the 
arms are gently fpread, the hands open, with 
the palms upwards, diredcd towards the perfon 
approved, and fometimes gently lifted iip and 
down, as if pronouncing his praife.. 

Commendation for obliging Behaviour. 

You have done our pleafurea very much grace, fair ladies ; 
Set a fair faihion on our entertainment, 
Which was not half fo beautiful and kind ; 
You've added worth unto*t, and lively lullre, 
And cntertain'd me with mine own device : 
I am to thank you for it. Timon of Athens. 

Commendation for Fidelity. 

O good old man, how well in thee appears 
The conftant fervicc of the antique world, 
When fervice fweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times. 
Where none will fweat but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choak their fervice up, 
Even with the having : It is not fo with thee, jii Teu Like It. 

EXHORTING. 

Exhorting, or encouraging, is earned per- 
fuafion, attended with confidence of fuccefs. 
The voice has the foftnefs of love, intermixed 
with the firmnefs of courage ; the arms are 
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fometimes fprcad/with the hands open, as in- 
treating; and fometimes the right hand is lifted 
up, and ftruck rapidly down, as enforcing what 
we fay. 

Exhorting. 

But wherefore do you droop ? why look yon (ad? 
Be great in a£l as you have been in thought ; 
Let not the world Tee fear and fad diiiruft 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be ftirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the thrcatcner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : fo Hiall inferior eyes. 
That borrow their behaviours from the great. 
Grow great by your example ; and put on 
The dauntlefs fpirit of refolution ; 
Show boldnefs and afpiring confidence : 
What, Ihall they feek the lion in his den. 
And fright him there, and make him tremble there? — 
Oh let it not be faid ! -Forage, and run, 
To meet difpleafure farther from the doors. 
And grapple with him ere he come fo nigh. Shake/. K.Johtu 

i 

COMPLAINING. 

Complaining, as when one is under violent 
bodily pain, diftorts the features, almoft clofes 
the eyes ; fometimes raifes them willfully; opens 
the mouth, gnafhes the teeth, draws up the up- 
per lip, draws down the h^d upon the breaft, 
and contrails the whole body. The arms are 
violently bent at the elbows, and the fifts 
ftrongly clinched. The voice is uttered in 
groans, lamentations, and fometimes violent ^ 
fcreams. 

Complaining of extreme Pain. 

Search there ; nay, probe me ; fearch my wounded reins- 
Pull, draw it out — 

Oh, I am fhot ! A forked burning arrow 
Sticks acrofs my fhoulders : the fad venom flies 
Xiike li|;ht'ning through my fiefh, my blood, my marrow. 
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Ha ! what « change of torments I endarc ! 

A bolt of ice runs hilEpg through my bowels : 

TiBf fure> the arm of death ; give me a chair ; ^ 

Cover me, for I freeze, and my teeth chatter. 

And mj knees knock together. I^e*s Alexander. 

FATIGUE. 

Fatigue from hard labour gives a general 
languor to the body; the countenance is dc- 
jeded, the arms hang liftlefs ; the body, if not 
fitting or lying along, (loops, as in old age; 
the legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along^ 
and feem at every ftep to bend under the weight 
of the body. The voice is weak, and hardly 
articulate enough to be underftood. 

Fatigue from travelling. 

I fee a man's life is a tedious one : 
I've tir'd myfeif, and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. ' I fiiould be fick. 
But that my refolution helps me. Mil/orJ^ 
When from the mountain top Pifanio (how'd thee, 
'Thou waft within a ken. Oh me, I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch I mean 
Where theyftiould be relieved. Sbakefpeare^s CymheUae, 

Feeb'iiefs from Hunger, 

Adam. Dear mafter, I can go no ferther; Oh, I die for 
food 1 here he I down and mesdure out my grave. Farewell, 
kind mailer. 

Duke. Welcome : fct down your venerable burden. 
And let him feed. 

Orldm I thank yon mod for him* 

Adam. So had you need ; 
I fcarce can fpeak to thank you for myfeif. 

IHd. As Tou Liki It. 

SICKNESS. 

Sicknefs has infirmity or feeblenefs in every 
motion^ and utterance i the eyes dim and almoft 
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clofed, the cheeks are pale and hollow, the jaw 
falls» the head hangs down as if too heavy to be 
fupported by the neck ; the voice feeble, trem- 
bling, and plaintive, the head fhaking, and the 
whole body, as it were, iiilking under the weight 
that oppreffes it. 

Sicknefs approaching to Death. 

And wherefore fhoiild this good news make me fick i 
I fhould rejoice now at this happy news. 
And now my fight fails, and my brain is giddy :— - 

me ! come near me, now I am much ilL 

1 pray you take me up and bear me hence 
Into fomc other chamber ; foftly, pray — 

Let there be no 4ioife made, my gentle friends, 
Unlefs fome dull and favourable hand 
Will whifper mufic to my weary fpirit. 

Sbahfp. Hen. IV. zd Tart. 

Trifling as this feledlion of examples of the 
pailions may appear, it iaprefumed it will be An- 
gularly ufeful. The paffions are every where to be 
found in fmall portions, promifcuoufly mingled 
with each other, but not fo eafily met with in 
examples of length, and where one paffion only 
operates at a time : Such a feledion, however, 
feemed highly proper to facilitate the ftudy of 
the paffions, as it is evident that the expreffion 
of any paffion ifiay be fooner gained by con- 
fining our practice for a confiderable time to 
one paffion only, than by paffing abruptly from 
one to the other, as they promifcuoufly occur; 
which is the cafe with the Author to whom I 
^m fo much indebted for th^ defcription of the 
Paffions, and with thofe who have fervilely co- 
pied him. The inftances of a fingle paffion 
which I have feleded, may be augmented at 
pleafure; and when the pupil has acquired the 

3 
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cxpreifion of each paflion fingly, I would car- 
neftly recommend to him to analyze his compo- 
£tion, and carefully to mark it with the feveral 
paflions^ emotions, and fentimehts it contains, 
hy ^'hich means he will diftinguiih and feparate 
what is often mixed and confounded^ and be 
prompted to force and variety at almoll every 
fentence. 

I am well aware, that the paiBons are fome- 
times fo (lightly touched, and often melt fo in- 
fenfibly into each other, as to make it fomewhat 
difficult precifely to mark their boundaries ; but 
this is no argument againft our marking them 
where they are diftinft and obvious ; nor againft 
our fuggelling them to thofe who may not be 
quite fo clear-lighted as ourfelves. Indeed, the 
objeftion to this practice feems entirely founded 
on thefetwomifconceptions: becaufe we cannot 
perfedly delineate every (hade of found or paff- 
fion, we ought not to attempt any approaches 
to them ; and becaufe good readers and fpeakers 
have no need of thefe adiftances, therefore, they 
are ufelefs to every one elfe* But this reafoning, 
1 am convinced, is fo palpably wrong, as fuffi- 
ciently to eftablifli the contrary opinion, with- 
out any other argument in its favour* 



THE END. 
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